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Hushemiali, a cily founded hy his brother ou V« > 
site or in the vicinity of Aubar ; but an msurrect^^ 



foundation of Bs^dad wrs laid. The aicl of aEtrtil- 
ogy was called in to ascertaia a propitious seaeoB 
for commencement ; and in a short time rose thft 
City of Peace, a splendid metropolis, on the bank^ 
of the Tigris, which continued the scat of imperiaT' 
lusury for nearly flvo centuries. The rural sceuery 
waa beautiful ; the spacious river had a width of 260 
varde, and a depth, when the waters were at the 
nighest, of forty-sii feet. The neighbourhood was 
rich in gardens and villages; and some idea of its 
ancient population may be foraiad> when we learn 
that 800,000 men and 60,000 wdW^ could attend the 
funeral of Hanbal, their popular sainl. Yet all this 
magnificence seemed but ill adapted to the temper 
of Almansor, whose extraordinary penury obtained 
for him the nickname of Abu Daivanck, or Father 
Halfpenny. After his wars and buildings, he left 
behind him* 600,000.000 drachms and 34,000,000 
dinars of gold (about 24,850,000/. sterling)— a trea^ 
Bure which the vices or the muniftcenco of his chil- 
dren scattered in a few years. In a single pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, Mahadi expended 6,000,000 dinars 
(2,775,000i.), and distributed 150,000 dresses to the 

Haroiui al Raschid (Aaron the Just), whose name 
Eastern romance has ^ade so familiar to Koropvan 
ears, yielded to none of liis predecessors in the fame 
and splendoxu- of his reign. He was eminently libe- 
ral and humane ; and excelled as a warrior, a at ates- 
1, and a scholar. He conversed familiarly with 
all classes of liis subjects ; and from these adven- 
tures sprang numerous anecdotes, which historians 
have been careful to preserve. To obviate the jeal- 
ousies and collisions likely to arise from the m 
"^aaf s sitcceasor, he had proposed an equal^ 



fhe empire amon^ his aons — 3 sctieme which 
-*-i the very evila il was inleiidod to avert. Ona 

, jontrary to the gt-neral complexion of hii 

,A«racter waa his mirelenting erueity to the Barmo- 
^ides, especially Yahta and his son Jaafar, who hod 
B^ved him long, and given the most diBtinguished 
nvofe of zeal aid fidelity. To this illustrious faoi- 
fiy, well known to the Western World through the 
same enchanting tales that have celebrated their 
10^ master, Haroun had entrusted the entire ad- 
nuniBtration of his extensive dominions. Butconrt 
fayour is precarious: cireumalances confirmed and 
exasperated the caliph's aversion, and death or im- 
prisonment extirpated the unhappy race of Barmoc, 
The iiucralitude of Haroun in Ihia instance inflicted 
its own punishment ; for with their destruction his 
affairs fell into immediate and irretrievable coo- 
fusion. 

The leign of Alaniin was one continued scene 
of insurrection, revolt, and Q^temal discord. His 
treasures were exhausted; and to supply the de- 
ficiency he was obliged to commit to the crucible 
his gold and silver plate. The precious contents 
of his warehouses were openly exposed to sale, that 
he might have wherewithal to stimulate his soldiers 
to exCTt themselves in defence of the capital, then 
besieged by his brother Almamoun, who was pro- 
maimed cauph in Khorasan. A body of 5000 mer- 
cenary troOpa had joined his standard; but, as ho 
bad neither rich dresses nor pecuniary rewards to 
bestow, they were compelled to rest satisfied with 
a fhmigation of their beards over pans of civet, 
ivhich were supplied in great profusion by the ca- 
liph's orders ; and from this species of luxury the 
huiabitants of Ba^ad gave them in ridicule the ap- 
pe^ationof the Civet corps. The head of this unfor- 
ttiHate monarch, who was nssassinaled by a slave, 
extutnted on the walls of Bagdad, announced. tn \aA 
irOtber tbst he enjoyed an undivided ttiiotw. 
■ rab.a~B M 
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Almamoun, who, but for his own imprudencA 
might have rendered his government as peaceful ai 
it was splendid, is generally regarded as the mosl 
magniScent of the Abbussidan caliphs. At his nupi 
tials a thousand pearls of the largest size wen 
showered on the head of the bride ; while gilts o^ 
lands and houses, scattered in lottery-tickets amatu| 
Uie pwpuiace, announced to tlie astonished holde^ 
the capriciou!! profusion of the royal bounty. Ban 
ftire drawing his foot from the stirrup, he gave awM 
^,400,000 gold dinars (l,llO,000;.)i being four-fift^ 
«r ihe income of a province. In the encourage.meni 
of literature he was the Mfficenas of the East, 
Learned men from all parts of the world were hh 
vited to rusort to the court of Bagdad, where theiv 
talents and their works received the most distil^ 
guishedtokens of imperial favour; and in return, Ihesa 
happy scholars laboured to the utmost of their powei 
in extolling the glorv of their generous patron, and 
gratifying his taste by collecting and presenting U\ 
him tne most rare and curious productions of orl. 
eiital genius. Notwithstanding bis mauy eminent 
virtues and endowments, his panegyrists complain 
tba,t he evinced a favourable disposition to tht^ 
heretical doctrine of the Motazalites which denies 
to the Koran the authority of a divine revelation { 
and the last years of his life were spent in enforcing 
on his subjects, by severe persecution, the acknow- 
ledgment that it was of human origin. His capita} 
and his army he threw into commotion, by CDm> 
majiding them to assume the green uiiifonn matead 
of the black, the symbol of his family. His military 
t^nts, which were great, found exercise in making 
incursions against the Greeks, or in quelling insur* 
rections in Persia, Axahia, and various parte of his 
dominions ; for in one year not fewer than four 
usurpers made their appearance in Syria, Palestine, 
Eeypt. and Weateni Africa. 
Tha errors of Almattioun, both polilicel and 
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s^ritual, devolved on his hrolher and mi 
'.tasBem. The nnine of the Oclnnary, by wliiuli he is 
designated in history, oripnaled from the remark- 
'able coincidences, that he was the eighth cahph of his 
familj — the eighih in descent from Aobna — he gHined 
eigkl distinguished victories — eiskl sons of princei 
j-wete enrolled in his service— lie possessed eii;hc 
'thousand m^e, and as many female, slaveu — he ha<! 
eight sons and eight daughters — he was maslef of 
eighty thousand horses— and left in his cofiers eight 
-millions of gold dinars, with eighteen millions of 
drachms of silver. His streii^h was so prodigions 
■ttat he is said to have earned a burden of 1000 
.'pounds' weight ; and such was the muscular power 
of hia arm, that he could hold a sheep in each hand 
laitil his attendants flayed them alive. Among 
iother luxuries he kept 130,000 piebald horses in his 
Asides at Samamt, and maintained 50,000 boys at 
court, to each of whom he furnished a salchel or 
little bag for provisions. He was the first caliph 
that added to his name the title of Billah. or flMWaft. 
'leqiiivalent to the Dei Gratia of Christiau sovo- 

TCIRDS. 

Vathek was a Uheral patron of learned men, and 
'•<> charitable lo the poor, that not a single beggar, 
Ibroagh the whole course of his rei^, was to be 
^ot with in his dominions. His brother Motawak- 
*ol displayed all the caprice and cruelty of a tyrant. 
'Be evinced his displeasure against the Jews (md 
'Cteiatians by compelling them to use wooden in- 
%tfead of iron stirrups — to wear leathern girdles, to 
tavB badges on their clothes, and to paint t!ie fimren 
of devils or hogs and apes on their door, to diatin- 
%u[sfa them from the Mussulmans. Among other 
'CiI^t^cea of his folly and depravity, it is recorded 
ykat one of the amusements in which he chose to 
fnddlBia Wmself was to give a magnificent entertain- 
ment, and in the moment of convivial gay ety to turn 
B tiOD toose among the terrified guests. Konv^'«ci!^ 



he would introduce a snake into the sleeve of an t 
fortunate courtier, or cast leathoni jars full of 8ci 
pious into a crowded assembly, or in the middle 
the hall where he had prepared a banquet for 1 
favouriles, without suffering any oue to rise frt 
the table or change his place. Besides these m 
chievoua diversions, he exercised great severity 
hia Huhjecls, of whom not less than 30,000 perish 
in the Armenian rebellion. Persons of dislinctk 
who had the misrortinie to incur his displeasure, 
enctoaed in an icon stove liued with pointed iiai 
which he caused to be heated in proportion to t 
enormity of the crime he intended to punish. I 
9ie tyrant met with his deserts, having fallen by t 
hands of his own slaves, who employed against I 
life those scimitars which he had recently disti; 
jited anioog them for the defence of his person a 
throne. From the death of this prince the deetic 
tion of the crown was usually lixcd by the fier 
and mercenary chiefs of the Tartar slaves or guari 
and in their power it coiitinued for twelve succ< 
sions, including a period of about eighty-four yeai 
Yet with all this weakness a show of ei:terr 
strengtli and magnificence was maintained. I 
Moktader's court and camp at Baedad (A. D. BJ 
we find a curious picture in Abtdfcda, little accoi 
ant with the declining state of his authority. " Tl 
caliph's whole army," says he, "both horse u 
foot, was mider arms, which together made a hot 
of 100,000 men. His state-officers, the favouri 
slaves, stood near him in splendid apparel, tht 
belts glittering with gold and gems. Near the 
were 7000 eunuchs ; 4000 of them white, the r 
niainder black. The porters or doorkeepers we 
in number TOO. Barges and boats with the mo 
superb decorations were seen floating upon the I 
gns. Nor was the palace itself less splendid, 
which were Iiung up 38,000 pieces of lapcstii 
13,500 of which were of silk, embroidered with got 
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The carpels on the floor were 3-2,000. A hundred 
Uans were brought oul with a keepei' to each. 
Among the other spectacles of rare Hud stupendous 
luxury, was a tree of gold and silver, spre^Ing into 
eighteen larger branches, on which, and on the 
lesser boughs, sat a variety or birds, made of the 
Bame precious metals, as well as the leaves of the 
tree. The birds warbled their natural harmony, 
each in its own strains; the whole being eRected 
by the spontaneous motions of machinery," Such 
was the marvellous luxury of the Abbassides, seated 
amid the riches of the East The ambassadors of 
the Greek Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitua, 
On whose accoimt such courtly grindeur was dis- 
played, were led by the vizier, hini'-elf splendidly 
dressed, through afl this magmilccin,c, to the foot 
of the caliph's throne 

The arts by which this ingenious splendour was 
sapjiorted seem then to hdve (louriBhed iii great per- 
fection; and we are told that Halkj, a fdmous jug- 
gler and fenatic, who was executed at Bagd^ (A. 0. 
B3S)i could astonish his numerous spectators by 
inaxing winter fruits appear in summer, and summer 
fruits in winter ; and even bring showers of drachms 
from the clouds, by merely stretching out his hands 
in the air. The riziers and other officers of state 
imitated [he extravagance of their master, Kimar, 
the emir of Mostadi, carried his ideas of magnifi- 
ceDce 80 far, that in his chamber of retirement, a 
chain of gold was suspended from the roof to rest 
tite hands on ; and in the same apartment stood a 
golden vase, charged with mu^k, amber, and the 
most expensive aromatics. 

But the nations of the East had learned to despise 
these idle pageantries, and trample on the degraded 
successors of the prophet. Of the first twenty 
caliphs of the house of Abbas, nine had been cut off 
by poison, hunger, or assassination. Ivdact -«^ 
dethroned by the Tartar guards ; the Bea.T\na\ns'*t- 
B2 
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ment was passed across his eyes, and in thifl 
wretched state he is said to have prolouged aa 
existence of sixteen years, during whicli he was 
regularly Been every Friday, with other blind men- 
dicants, at the gates of the principal mosque of his 
own capital, soliciting the alms of the charitable. 
Of the succeeding monarchs, live, Mottiiki, Mostakil, 
Mostarched, Alrashed, and JUostasem, met the same 
fate. Wltli a few exceptions, the power of the 
Abbassides, alter Rhadi, was reduced to an empty 
pageant, — a mere gilded phantom. Sometimes their 
condition was so degraded, that they were confined 
Lie prisoners in their palace, exposed to blows and 
iBBUltB, and scarcely allowed the ordinary means of . 
Bnbeistence. So entirely was Rhadi the creature of 
Ibn Rayek, his Emir al Omra (commander of com- 
manders), an officer first instituted byhim, and supe- 
rior to the vizier, that he could notdraw a singlG 
dinar fh>ra the treasury for his own use without the 
permission of this absolute minister, who even 
officiated in the great mosque, and had his name 
inserted in the public prayers. 

Usurpers had risen up m almost every province, 
and erected themselves into independent sovereigns. 
The dominions of the once mighty Emperors of the 
Faithful were nearly circumscribed within the walls 
of Bagdad, which still contained an innumerable 
multitude of inhabitants, vain of their past fortune, 
discontented ivith their present state, and oppressed 
by the demands of a needy government, whose 
exchequer had heretofore been replenished by 
the spoil and the tribute of nations. Irak, the 
greater part of Persia, the provinces round the Cas- 
pian and beyond the Oxus, had recognised other 
masters. Syria and Arabia no longer obeyed the 
caliph ; while the rulers of Egypt and the West had 

"ndrawn their allegiance from the humbled pon- 
tm the baiika of the Tigris. Corruption and 
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the office of cadi of Bagdad, first exposeil to s^le ia 
the TMgu of AluiQti, was purchased for 200,000 
drachmB<45S31. 6i. 9J.); ajid we lenrnfroinAbuireda, 
that all the chief offices of gOTemment were dis- 
posed of in a similar manner. The admiEiistratiaQ 
was sometimes put into the bands of women beiung- 
ing to the court: and among the secretaries and 
counsellors of Moktader was a damsel named Ya- 
mek, who was so thoroughly versed ia the weightier 
points of legiblatioa, thai the Judges in the determi- 
nation of criminal causes, as weU as the doctors of 
(be law in their moat important decisiooa, were fre- 
quently obliged to have recourse to her for assist- 
ance. Reli{[ious differences gave rise to bitter and 
incessant animosities. In every profession which 
ftllowed room for two p>ersoiis, the one was gene- 
rally a votary, and the other a persecutor, of the 
sect of ALi. The rigid disciples of the famous Hbb- 
bgt carried their phiensy so far as to invade the pri- 
vileges and the pleasures of domestic life. Eoter- 
tnathe houses of the citizens, they spilled the wine 
wSerever they found it, beat the musicians, and 
broke their instnunents to pieces ; nor could they 
be reduced to submission except by the publication 
of a seTere edict. 

This state of corruption and licentiousness was 
occaMonally checked by a firm and determined 
hand; andeonie of the last of the Abhaasidan princes 
acted with an energy that would have done credit 
to tiie brightest days of the caliphate. The policy 
of Alkayem and Moctadi led ttiem to strengthen 
ttieir interests by powerful matrimonial alliances. 
The latter espoused the daughter of Malek Shah, 
who was received a.t Bagdad amid an illumination 
of waxen torches, " which eclipsed the stars, and 
set the firmament in a blaze." Of the luxury or 
expenditure of their nuptial banquet, some estimate 
may be formed from the assertion, that in the arti- 
tie of aagar aione, 500 tons weighl vias coosaxosiu 
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Buch was the vigilant pnidence of Moslader, Ihat 
during the whole of his reigii not a single insurrec- 
tion occurred to disturb the tranquillity of his gov- 
ernment. His son Mostarched has obtained a dis- 
tinguished nanie among the few ialter sovereigns of 
the house of Abbas, who, in the decline of its 
power, displayed some portion of zeal to revive the 
expiring lustre of the caliphate. Mostan jed W3S a 
pnnce of considerable energy, and scropled not to 
throw some unfortunate ladies of the harem into the 
118118, for intriguing against his successor. 

Under Mostanser and Mostasem the taste for ex- 
pensive magnificence revived. Previous to one of 
the religious festivals, the former ordered his jew- 
eller to prepare avast quantity of small golden balls, 
which he caused to be distributed among his domes- 
tics, and shot from pellet-bows orei all parts of the 
city. Mostasem, the last of his line, whose power 
had dwindled to a mere pre-eminence in dignity, 
affected a higher degree of pomp and ceremony than 
the most splendid of his predecessors. The greatest 
princes were with difficulty allowed access to his 
preseDce. In imitation of the Kaaba, the gate of 
Ms palace was furnished with a stone and a piece of 
black velvet, to which his subjects paid almost divine 
hotwura ; and when the principal officers of state 
made their court, they did homage to the proud pon- 
tiff, by rubbing their eyes and forehead on these vene- 
rable embltma, and kissing them with profound 
humility. When he went abroad he generally wore 
a mask or a veil, to inspire his people with the 
greater respect ; as he passed, the crowded streets 
were too narrow to contain the multitudes that 
flocked to behold him ; and the windows or balco- 
nies were let at an extravagant price. 

The few conquests achieved by the Abbasaides 

were chiefly due to the talents of their earlier 

princes ; and of these it will be necessary to give a 

ciavory sketch before recording Oie eoXtie toin£aU, 
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of their house. During Ihe sauguinary feuds thai 
followed, and coulirmed their elevaliou to tb« 
throDe, the Greeks had stolen the opportunity of 
avenging their wrongs and enlarging their limits. 
With an army of 100,000 men they had invaded 
Syria, and defeated a body of Arabs, of whom they 
killed 3000, with^ve emirs or principal oScers. 
But a. severe retribution was exacted by Mahadi, 
who despatched a force of 95,000 Persians and 
Arabs to the shores of Ihe Bosphorus, under his 
second son the renowned Haroun al Raschid. A 
body of the imperial troops was defeated, and seve- 
ral of the provmces laid waste with fire and sword. 
A woman then occupied the Byzantine throne ; and 
the encampment of the Saracens on the opposite 
heights of Scutari informed Irene, in her palace at 
Constantinople, of the lo.>«s of her troops and the 
devastation of hi6f 'territories. The helpless sove- 
reign, 01 her ministers, consented to sign an igno- 
minious peace i nor could the exchange of some 
royal presents disguise the annual tribute of 70,000 
pieces of gold, which was imposed on the Roman 
empire. 

Fifteen years afterward (A. D. 796). when Ha- 
roun had ascended the throne, he renewed his incur- 
sions into the imperial dominions, and ravaged Lydia 
and Lycaonia, whence he carried off an immenae 
quantity of booty. Eight times were these preda- 
tory inroads repeated; and as often as the Greeks 
declined the regular payment, they were taught to 
feel that a mouth of depredation was more costly 
than a year of tribute. On the ilepositioii and ban- 
ishment of the empress, her successor Nicephonis 
resolved to obliterate this badge of servitude and 
^sgrace, which, in his epistle to the caliph, he 
ascribed to the weakness of a female reipi. " The 
queen," said he, borrowiuE his allusion from the 
.game of chess, " considered you as a rook, and h 
aeltapa'a^. TTial pusillanimous woTi\Miavta\«i^ 
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to pay a tribute, the double of which she oug'ht to 
have exacted from the barbarians. Restore, there- 
fore, the fruits of your injustice, or abide the deter- 
mination of the sword." At these words, by way 
of bravBdo, the ambassador made Harouu a present 
of several excellent sabres. The caliph smiled at 
the threat, and drawine his famous scimitar {Sam- 
lamah), a weapon of historic or fabulous renown, he 
cut them asunder one by one, like so many radishes, 
before the eyes of the astonished Greeks, without 
seeming to exert the strength of his arm or turning 
the edge of his well-tempered blade. He then dic- 
tated an epialle of iTemendous brevity : " In the 
name of the most merciful God! Harounal Rascfaid, 
' Commander of the Faithful, to Nicephonis the Ho- 
, man dog, I have read thy letter, thou son of an unb€- 
Beving mother. Thou shall not hear, — thou ahalt 
behold my reply," A war ordesolation ensued. 
With 8 force of 100,000 men, Haroun invaded the 
imperial territories, Nicephorus was overthrown 
in Lycaonia, with the loss of 40,000 of his best 
troops, having received three wounds in the action. 
In this campaign the Saracens ravaged the adja- 
cent provinces, and took a considerable number of 
the principal towns ; after which they compelled the 
emperor to a treaty of peace, by which he engaged 
to pay annually 300,000 dinars (138,750/.), and Eft- 
stain from hostile encroachments in future, 0(1 
the faith of this stipulation the caliph withdrew itito 
Western Irak ; but the distance of 500 miles, and 
the inclemency of the season, which set in with un- 
usual severity, encouraged Nicephorus to violate 
the tmce by assailing the Moslem dominions, Tfio 
Commander of the Faithful was not alow to punish 
■ the aggi^ssion. In a rapid march during the depfli 
of winter, he passed the snows of Mount Taurus, 
and landed a regular army of 133,000 men in the 
plains of Plirygia, A large body of volunteers 
swelled this huge armameiA \Ji ^*iQ,WJQ -^TaBos, 



Bbwt of locusts tbey swept thesurfuceof Asia 
■uDar bi beyond Tayana and Ancyra, and iiivested 
fli8 Pontic Heraclea, now a paltry town, but then a 
fiouriahing place, whose ships had couveyeii home 
the intrepid Xenophoii and his ten Ihousand; and 
wbwe walls, 1300 years afterward, were capable of 
SBSt^nln^ a month's siege against the combined 
Bwce* of the Arabs. The ruin was complete ; the 
eit)^ was reduced to ashes; and, besides immense 
*poili 19,000 captives enhancc'd the triumph of the 



Several other towns met a similar fate. Cyprus 
'nOaltacked, and the inhabitants pillaged without 
IWrcy; after which, the "Roman dog" was cora- 
l>*Qed to retract his hsughty defiance, and submit 
h> an uinual assessment. As a further mark of his 
fcgradation, the coin of the tribute- money was 
•wnpod with the'lBllge and superscription of Ha- 
Mua Slid his three sons. It was perhaps for- 
taia.\e for Nicephorus, as the terms might have 
beenstiU more humiliating, that his adversary was 
Iwfliiy called away to check the progress of revolt 
at Samarcand, where the usurper, Ibn al Leith, had 
Wiomed the title of caliph. The insurrection spread 
■ OTBr the Transosian provinces, and ejtteuded also 
to. Rhorasan and Kerman. Haroun had left his 
ftvoarite palace at Racca to march against the 
'Hbebi, when death put an end to his triumphant 
CVtet. His general Harethmah, laid siege to Sa- 
iBusand, and conveyed the refractory chief ill chaiOiS 
tottiB ^Bcnce of Almamomi. 

71» Emperor Theophilns, one of the most active 
vd high-spirited princes that reigned at Constan- 
" ' ' 'e during the middle age&, had led an army five 
. . in person against the Saracens. In the last 
of these expeditions (A. D, 938) he invaded Syria at 
the bead of a hundred thousand men, and besieged 
Ihe obscure town of Sozonietra, the t)\rtii-5\aca qI 
Uoiaoeein, wtiich he look and leveUed -wVftv 
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ground. The male inhabitants were aU put to the 
sword, and the women and children carried into 
c^tivity. At Midatia, in Cappadocia, 1000 females 
were made prisoners; these, and the natives of other 
towns which he reduced, were treated with exce»- 
arve cruelty, their eyes put out, or their noses and 
ears cnt off. The arms of Motassem were at that 
momeDt occupied with the revolt of the Persian im- 
postor Babec, who was taken in S3T and put to an 
Ignominious death. This fanatic had for twenty 

Sears maintained his power against the caliphs; 
urtng which time he had massacred above 250,000 
individuals. Nud, one of his officers, employed in 
these executions, acknowledged that he had de- 
stroyed with his ovFn hand more than twenty thou- 
sand Moslems. 

On the suppression of this rebellion, Motassem 
conducted a formidable army into Asia Minor. An- 
cjra was laid in ashes, und not a town or fortresa 
belonging to the Christians could withstand hitn. 
Amorium was invested ; and after an obstinate aiere 
of fifty-five days, and the loss of 30,000 Greeks, the 
place was betrayed by one of the inhabitants, who 
had !d)jured the Christian religion. The walls were 
levelled with the ground, and 30,000 wretched cap- 
tives gratified the vengeance of the conqueror. The- 
ophOus bad marched to the relief of his native city; 
but he was opposed by a body of ten thousand Sa- 
raeens. The two armies came to a general action 
at Dazymenum. The Arabs at first were broken ; 
but the Greeks, in the pursuit, were so galled by the 
arrows of the Turks, that they were in their turn 
thrown into complete disorder; and had not the 
enemy's bowatrinjs been damped and relaxed by the 
evening rain, very few of the Christians would have 
escaped with their emperor from the field of battle. 
Tired of destruction, Motassem returned to his 
new palace of Samarra. 
The loss of 70,000 Moslems m\.^ «>\«f,B of Amo* 
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Bum enlaileda severer fate on the unhappy captives, 
tttao were treated like the most atrocious criminals. 
Mntud necesBit^ sometimes eMorted the exchange 
Or ransom of pnaoners; bnt, in the religious conflict 
(J Uiese great empires, peace was without con- 
Sdence, ai^ war without mercy. Quarter was sel- 
dom given in the field ; those who escaped the edge 
of the sword were condemned to hopeless servi- 
tude, or cruel torture ; and a Catliolic emperor 
relates, with visible satisfactioTi, the execution of 
the 8araceuB of Crete, who were flayed alive, or 
plunged into caldrons of boiling oil. Vathek nego- 
tiated with Michael III. for ui exchange of captives. 
The Christiana and the Moslems were drawn up on 
tlie banks of the Lamus, near Tarsos. Ofthe Arabs, 
4160 men, SOO women and children, and 100 coD- 
federales were exchanged for an eqiial number of 
beeksi and more might have been redeemed, had 
not the caliph exclud^ from tlie benefit of the car- 
tel all heretics who refused lo assert the creation of 
the Koran. The two bands passed each other on 
the middle of the bridge, and the shouts of Allah 
aibar! on the one side, and Kyrie eleiion! on the 
otiier, announced the grateful tidings that ihey bad 
Joined the respective camps of their countrymen. 

Under the feeble successors of Moktader and 
fihadi, irruptions were occasionally made into the 
Grecian territories, both by sea and land i but, in 
prapartion as the Eastern World was convulsed and 
fsolEen, the Byzantine empire had recovered its 
imosperity, especially after the accession of the 
Ba^an race, whose wisdom and talents infused a 
new strength into the government. The lofty titles 
of the Homing Star and the Death of the Saracens 
were applied in the public acclamations to Nicepho- 
nis Fhocas, a sovereign as renowned in the camp as 
hs was unpopular in the city. The twelve years' 
reign (A, D. S63-975), or military command of this 
prince, and of his assaasin and succetiaoi iobn. Ta- 
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imstes, tlie two horoea of. Ihe age, furni the most 
splendid period of the Byzaitline uiinais. lu a series 
of bloody combats, they extended Ihejr victories 
ft-om the mouiitaiiioiia detiiea of Cappadocia to the 
deiwrts of Bagdad. The conqest of Cilicia may be 
said to have been achieved by the surrender of Ma~ 
flififior Mopsiie.stia, and Tarsus, In the siege of th^ 
former city, which was taken by assault, 200,000 
Moaiems, uiclnding probably the inhabitants of ilio 
dependant districts, were predestined to death or 
slavery. Tarsus was reduced by ihe slow progress 
of famine. The besieged held out in the hope of 
EUccour from Egypt ; and no sooner had the Sara* 
*teiia yielded on houourable terms, than they were 
mortified by the distant view of their supplies, the 
arrival of which by eea was too late to avail them. 
The Mohammedan population were dismissed in 
safety to the confines of Syria, and their places 
roplenished with a colony of Christians. 

Having forced and secured the narrow passes of 
Mount Amanus, the Greeks repeatedly carried their 
arms into the heart of Syria, Antioch and Aleppo 
were once more restored to the faith of Christ and 
the dominion of the CiEsars. Nicephorus, with a 
strong army, invested the latter place, and having 
applied his military engines to the walls, he made 
his attack with great fury. Atter a fruitless assault 
of three days, a dissension of the inhabitants left the 
gates ungviaTded, and afforded the Greeks an oppor- 
tunity of onterii^ the town. Vast multitudes of 
men and women were put to the sword. In the 
palace the victors seized a well-furnished magazine 
of arras, a stable of UOO mules, and 300 bags of sil- 
ver and gold. Ten thousand youths of both sexes 
were led into captivity ; the weight of the pr«cions 
spoil exceeded the strength and number of the 
b«asts of burden; the remainderwaa consumed with 
J&w, and after a liceulious possession of ten day-'*, 
I /fteffomaiia abandonedtliB acfciieotdeaQlatiou. "la 



Iheir Syrinn iiironds, Ihe Groi^ks rt'ilucrd inure than 
)W cities t eighteen putpils or tlio principal iiioa(]iieR 
wero coiuniitted to the Banies, to expiiito Iho siiori- 
Icgc of the disciptca of Mohammed. Od the shift- 
inf sceue of conquest, the names of Hiernpolis, 
Apamea, Kmesa, Acre, and Baalbec, again appenr. 
The Emperor ZimlHceB encamped in the Paradisic 
Of Damascus, where he accepted the ransom of n 
aibmisuve people ; and the torrent was oiUy stopped 
At t)i» impregnable fortress of Tripoli, on the Phc- 
nieian coast. 

ftom the passage of Moant Tannis to the Persian 
Gulf, the Euphrates had been impervious to the 
GreehA since the days of Heraclina, It was crossear 
by tlte victorious Zitniscca : and the historian may 
imitate the speed with which he overran the once 
£nnous cities of Saraosat^ Edessa, Martyropolis, 
Amida, ttsd Nisibia, the ancient limit of the Roman 
empire in Die neighbourhood of the Tigris, His 
wAnir vras quickened by the desire of grasping the 
ituwinarjr wealth of the Abbaseidee in their own 
cqiinl. But Bagdad was relieved of its appreheu- 
BiOiK by his sudden retreat. Satiated witli glory 
Slid lAden with phinder, Zimisccs returned to Con- 
ttontiDOple, where he displayed lu his triumph tho 
feitka-and aromatics of Asia, with 300 myrinds of 
jRdd and silver. The Ssraccn states recover^ from 
Uw ofTecta of this transient hurricane. On the de- 
ifHtrttiTfl of the Greeks, the fugitive princes returned 
(otteir capitals; the Nestorian and Jacobite Chtis- 
ti:ias tn^jke their tnvoluutary oaths and exchant^l 
!>«* aUegiaoce ; while the Moslems again pnrilied 
ihctr tcn^les, and overturned Hiq images of the 
Ktinis mid martyrs. Autioch, with the towns of 
{JiHcia and the isle of Oypma, wore the only per- 
jAuient Mkil usefal accessions to the Byzantine ter- 
fttMiea Oi ^ the imperial conquests in the East. 
• Butthw ibcovury of so many cities and provitioBK 
Uw] nothing :o ifie ealinustcd poweV al l\vc tiVfea*- 
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aides; and, in contemplating the rnllen fabric of 
their greatness, it is easy to discover the principal 
causes which hastened that catastrophe. When the 
Arabian conquerors had spread themselves over dis- 
tant countries, and were mingled with the servile 
crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insensibly 
lost the hardy and martial virtues of the desert. The 
Turks and Tartars, who dwelt northward of the 
Okus and the Jaxartes, possessed the daring enter- 
prise peculiar to their climato; and from their hordes 
the mercenary forces of the caliphs were frequently 
recruited. ITiose robust youths, either taken in 
war or pmrchased in trade, were educated in the 
exercises of the field and the profession of the Mo- 
hammedan faith. From iieing slaves they were 
imbodied into household troops, and placed in arms 
roiind the throne of their benefactor. Motasaem 
was the first that introduced the dangerous expe- 
dient of Turkish guards, of whom he received above 
fiO.OOO into his capital. If his own troops had been 
factJouB, the foreign militia to whom he had intrusted 
his person proved still more refractory. From pro- 
tectors they soon became lords over the Commander 
of the Faithful, usurping domiuion both in the pa- 
lace and in the provinces. Their licentious conduct 
provoked the public indignation, and maybe regarded 
as one leading cause of detaching the Moslems from 
the allegiance which was due to their lawful sove- 
reigns, and ultimately of subverting the throne. 

Another formidable enemy to the stability of the 
Abbassides was the religious sect of the Karma- 
Ihians, who sprang up in the vicinity of Cufa about 
the 3T7th year of me Hejira. Their founderwas an 
Arabian fanatic of the name of Karmath, who as- 
sumed to himself many lolty and incomprehensible 
titles, The Guide, The Demonstration, The Word, 
The Holy Ghost, The Camel. He atfected great 
sanctity aiid strictness of life ; claimed to he the 
herald of the Messiah, Ihc repicaeiAiAwe of John 



the Baptist. Gabriel, and lh« imams d^sccindnl from 
Ali. He altCToil ihe pstablished fornis of worship, 
T^axed the duties nf ablutian and tasting ; per- 
nitted the nse of wine and Torbidden foods : preocheil 
against the utUity of thi: pilgrimage ; and enjuioed 
his disciples to pray tilt; times (uily. He chose 
tweh« a^Btles ti> govern his flock and pranaKalx 
his doctrines -, and such was the success of tliese 
Diiasionaries among the Bedouins, as to threntcn 
Aiabia with a new revolution. From Bahrclu and 
the aborea of the Persian Gulf, these zealots spread 
th^ conquests far and wide, over Chaldea, Syria, 
Bbd Mesopotamia. As they disowned the title mid 
sUiOiTed the worldly pomp of the caliphs, they per- 
secnted theiT subjects with the bitterest hostility. 

Hany a bloody conflict ensued ; bnt iho mereenii- 
nes of Bagdad were tcrri^ed to face an enemy 
107,000 strong, who neithur asked noi accepted 
muter- The cities of Riii.'ca, Biialbei;, Cufa, and 
Bossora were pillaged; B^^'daditselfwas filled with 
BtHiBternation ; for the daring Abu Taher. with no 
mom than 500 horse, had advatict^d to Anber, and 
Ihreatetted to attack the City of Pe^ice. A lieuten- 
ant had recommended the Karmathian chief to wiUi- 
^raw"; when tho latter, to evmce the delerminalion 
&f his troops, himed to IhrfiG of his companions, and 
,8t Ills command the first plunged a dagger into his 
own breast; the second leapt into the Tigris; and 
^^""8 Uiird cast himself beadlonfr from a pre<U{KCO. 
Bd^," continued he, " to your nia<#ter what yon 
ft Men ; before tlie evening he shrQl be chained 
.y dogs." The Saracen camp was suTt 
, _._d before the evening the menace was liter 
__, sxeetrted. Mecca was an object of aversion 
3 Uk KarmathianG, and in the 3t7th year of the 
^^,_,— B (A. D. 930) Abu Taller entered the sacred 
Ij^Stuio season of the pilgrimage. Every spo- 
iuM o( cruelty and profanation was committed. 
Wty thousand citizens and strangeTSWwe ^Kfl.^ 
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the Gword; and the most venerable relics of the 
Moslem faith were carried off or trampled in the 
dust. After this bloody and sacrilegious exploit, the 
turbulent fanaticB continued to infest the borders of 
Irak, Syria, aiid Egypt ; and though they received 
occasional checks from .^the Molmmmedaa arms, 
they were foi two centuries the pest and scourge of 
the caliphate. 

The unwieldy magnitude of the Saracen empire 
itself, and the number of independent principalities 
that sprung up in its bosom, were other obvious and 
powerful accessories to its destruction. Almamoun 
might proudly assert that it was easier for him to 
rule the East and the West than to manage a chess- 
board of two feet square ; yet errors in the game of 
politics, though less palpable, are no less fatal than 
mistakes in the artificial management of rooks and 
pawns i and it is easy to discover, that so early as 
the reign of lliia caliph, the authority of the crown 
in the remote provinces was already impaired. Dis- 
tance slackened the reins of order and obedience 
among the subjects of the Abbassides. A change 
was scarcely visible so long as the lieutenants of 
the caliph were content with their vicarious title ; 
so long as they merely soUcited for themselves, or 
theur sons, a renewal of the imperial grant ; and still 
maintained on the coin, and in the pulpits of the 
mosque, the name and the prerogatives of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. But, m the settled and 
hereditary exercise of power, the viceroys assumed 
the pomp and attributes of royalty. The alterna- 
tive of peace or war, of punishment or reward, de- 
pended solely on their will ; and the revenues of the 
government were reserved for local services, or 
private magnificence. Instead of a regular supply 
of men and money, the successors of Mohammed 
were flattered with the ostentatious gift of an ele- 
phant, a cast of hawks, a few bales of eilh, or a 
sm>tiy of mask and ambet. 



Persia, from being a province, becanie itseir the 
hfiritagfi of several petty dynastiea, who successively 
l^atened the capital and uannied the povf er of the 
Abbassides. The earliest of these waa that of tho 
Ta/itntet, — the posterity of the ralianl Talier, who 
had taken an active part in the civil wcirs of the 
sons of Haroun. His descendants, or succeasors, 
reigned in Khoraaan till the fourth generation, 
wtu^n they were supplanted by the Safferidfi, a 
name borrowed from the trade of ihcir founder, 
Jacob ibn Leith, who exercised the humble crall of 
a brasier, and afterward the less honourable pro- 
fession of a robber. This dynasty was overthrown 
by the arms of the powerful Tartar chief Ismail 
Samani, whom the caUph Motamed had invited to 
his asaistance. In the year 873 he passed the Oxiis 
with 10,000 cavalry, so poorthat their stirrups were 
of wood, and bo brave that they vanquished the 
SoSarian army, eight times more numerous than 
their own. For several generations the Samanides 
exercised a turbulent and precarious rule over Kho- 
rasan, Seistan, Balkh, and the Transoxian provinces, 
including the cities of Saraarcand and Bokhara ; but 
they were at length swept away by more potent 
usurpers. The Boisides oi Dilemiles, so called from 
their ancestor Buiyah, a Asherman of Dilem, wore 
their rivals and their enemies ; and about the middle 
of the tenth century the Persian throne and the 
sceptre of the caliplis were usurped by three power- 
fiit brothers. All, Ahmed, and Hassan, on whom the 
feeble Moatakfi bestowed the highest dignities, and 
the pompous titles of MoezedoiBlah (Column of the 
Stale), Amadodoatah (Pillar of the Throne), and 
Roenodoalak (Angular Stone of the Court) ; epithets 
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nated within little more tbau three centuries aflpr 
the death of Mohanmied. 

Mesopotamia, with the important cities of Mosul 
and Aleppo, were occupied by the Arabian princes 
or miltana of the tribe of Haniadaii. The pnete of 
their court could repeat without a blush, Ihnt nature 
had formed their countenajices for beauty, their 
tongues for eloquence, and their hands for liberality 
and valonr. But their elevation and their reigit 
were marked by scenes of treachery, murder, and 
parricide. The wealth and dominion of the Bowides 
Mid various other pelty dynasties, yielded in their 
tnrn to the victorious anns of the firet sultans of 
Ghizm,whosc authority, for ashart period, eittended 
over a great part of Persia. But the chief ^ory of 
theee monarchs arosre from their holy wars aeainst 
ths infidels of India. Subuktagi, originally a Turk< 
ish slave, took Cabid, and ovenan the fuie prov- 

!e of the Punjaub. Mahmoud inherited the rulinp 

Cions of his father, — devotion to religion, and 
of miUtary glory. Sensible of the import- 
ance of such an ally, the csliph encouraged, huu to 
obtain a never-dying name in this world, and eternal 
hapmnesa in the next, by spreading the rchgion of 
the Prophet ; and, in imitation of other popes, con- 
ferred on him the titles of Tlie Right HaJid and 
Protector of the Faith. The other vowed in return, 
tbU hit) sword through hfe should be consecrated to 
the BBTvice of Islam; and it would be difficult to 
compute the millions whom he forced, by that 
powerful instrument of conversion, to embrace its 
tenets. His eldest son, Musaood, was dignified bv 
the caliph with the title of The light of Posterity 
and The Beauty of Nations. On the second was 
conferred the appellation of The Aim of Fortune 
and The Column of the State. The last services of 
L Mahmoud, after subduing a considerable part of 
'fa in twelve expeditions, were against the Turks, 
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whobad invaded his Persian dominions and obtained 
several advantages over liis generals. He expired 
at his Palace of Felicity after a reign of tliirly-five 
years, being the first Mohammedan prince thai boro 
the title of sultan. His successors were involved 
in fraternal disputes and military rebolhons. They 
loat the whole of their possessions in Persia, and 
their history for above a century, till Iheir final ex- 
tinction by the Tartars, presents only a mournful 
detail of petty wars and massacres. 

It was froni these warbke hordes, whose prowess 
was Boon felt from China and India to the barren 
wilds of Northern Europe, that the tottering throne 
of the Abbassides received its final overthrow. 
After the death of Mahmoud, the Seljuks, under 
Togrul Beg, the first prince of his dynasty (1038), 
BUlMued Jorjaii, Tabaristan, Azerbijan, Korasm, 
Irak, and Khorasan. The increasing insolence of 
the Turkish guards had compelled Alkayem to im- 
plore the assistance of this Tartar chief, who had 
now assumed the title and state of a sovereign. He 
was received by the caliph at Bagdad with the 
peateet respect. At this interview Alkayem ap- 
peared with all the raummery of state that belonged 
to hia high office. He was seated ona throne, wWch 
was concealed by adark veil. The celebrated Aonein, 
oi black mantle of the Abbassides, was thrown over 
bia shoulders, and in his right hand he held the staff, 
Elf Mohammed. Togrul approached the successor 
' rf the Prophet on foot, accompanied by his nobles, 
vbo, laying aside their arms, had joined in the pro- 
eesuon. He kissed the ground, stood for a short 
^ime in arespectful posture, and was then led to the 
caliph, near whom he was placed on another throne. 
His commission was then read, appointing him King 
of Bagdad, Viceroy of the Caliph, and Lonl of all the 
Mohammedans. Hewas invested with seven dresses 
(the usual symbol of official prefermentl, and had 
Kven sJares bestowed on him, — a, CBtemtyn^ ybk^- 
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iiig that he was authorized to nile the seven regions 
subject to the Ooinmainler of tlie f'tiitliful. He was 
likewise adorned with a collar and bracelets ; a veil 
of gold atutf, scented with miiak, was tjirown over 
his head, on wiiich two crowua wore placed, one for 
Arabia, the oilier for Persia ; while two BWordn 
were girt on his loins, to signify that he was ruler 
both of the East and the West. 

To consolidate this copartnery of interests, the 
calipji married the sisterof his new ally; while tiie 
latter shocked the pride of tlie house of Abbas by 
ei^using Zeida, the daughter of their spiritual cliief. 
The nuptials were celebrated at Rh&, the Snljitk 
ci^ital, \vith great splendour; but as the royal brido- 
groom had arrived at the age of seventy, tneir hap- 
piness was only of a few months' duration, Tognil 
atidhissnccessors, AlpArslsuiandMalekShnli, were 
zealous Moslems of the Sonnee sect ; and it was 
owing to this circumstance that the caliplis under 
their administration enjoyed an ease and dignity far 
superior to what fell to their lot while in the hands 
of the Bowidea. His victories over the Greeks, and 
Ms cruel persecution of the Christians, on whose 
nocks he fixed a horseshoe, or large iron collar, aa 
a mark of ignominy, have placed Alp Arslan, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Mohammedans, ainoug 
the most distinguished sovereigns of Asia, 

The kinfcdom founded by Togru!, which extended 
from the Mediterranean to the borders of China, 
and the various principalities into wlilch it was 
divided, fell in their turn before that great destroyrr 
of the human race Zingls Khan (A. D. ISOti), and his 
grandson Hoolaku. The former subdued the whole 
of Tartaiy; and before hia death his vast territorioji 
reached Irom the Indus to the Volga, ajid froni ttis 
ahores of the Persian Gulf to the snowy wastes 
'""'■ ria. ThecamagehecommittedwaBlorriblB; 
armies, which exceeded COO,(KM> men, or, in 
nf nrifiiitHi Vivnerhnle. " Outnumbered 



Ihe drops of rain," were never idJc. The conquests 
of tiie lallier were eiitciidcd by his imniediate sue- 
iC«Bsors into Russia, Bulgaria, and Poland ; but it 
was to Moolaku tbat fortune reserved the achiev- 
nteat of destroying the cnpital of Islam and the last 
of the Abbassidan caliphs. With 130,000 horse anil 
1000 families of Chinese artllicers, skilled in the art of 
Ihrowingnaphtha and other inflammable substances, 
he quilled the Momil territory; and, IraTersing 
the pl-,iins of Irak, he appeared (October 1767) at 
Ihe head of this prodigious force before the walls of 
Bagdad. 'Die calinh courted accommodation by 
sending him valuable presents : and it was not till 
all hopes of peace had departed, thst he discovered 
the treachery of his prime minister, by whoso 
advice he had dispersed his troops, and len the 
capital defenceless. Forgettingtheir own weakness, 
the citizens assuibed a, tone of definnce, and treated 
with scorn the proposal to surrender. "Who is 
noolakH, and what is his power, that he shouldpre- 
"iimo to make war on the house of Abbasi Their 
mpire is derived from God alone; and, therefore, 
o prince can meet with success that endeavours to 
Overturu it, Let him return to Hamadan, and we 
■will intercede with the Commander of the Faithful 
to forgive the enormous crime he has committed." 
The Tartar smiled at this affectation of imperturba- 
ble majesty, and being joined by all his detachments, 
tmrnediately laid seige to the metropolis. 

On each side of the city monuds and trenoljeB 
ivere drawn, with high towers, in which ths assail- 
BBts planted their stone-engines, fire-engines, and 
other warlike machines. For the space of nearly 
two monthsthe inhabitants, though exposed to every 
9pe&e» of TJolence and injury, defended themselves 
"With considerable obstinacy. But the enemy having 
le themselves masters of the walJB, and every 
^_~^ being ready for storming; the place, Mostasem 
IDfrolved to couKUil his peisou to \ii& Wl^& cA «~ 
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interview with the Tartar chief. Accompanied by 
his two sons, together with a nnmerouB group of 
relatives and the most distinguished members of his 
court, he quitted Bagdad by the Gate of Peace, and 
approached the pavilion of Hoolakn. The caliph 
and a few of his attendants wore admitted without 
difficulty, but the remainder were excluded ; and 
many of them were doomed, the very same day, to 
the fatal distinction of becoming the first victims of 
the conqueror's unsparing ferocity. In this melan- 
choly retinue were about 700 women belonging to 
the caliph and his sons, with 300 eunuchs. The 
traitorous vizier was set at liberty ; but his master 
was detained in captivity. The two sons were con- 
demned to death ; but the eldest had already found 
a more honourable grave in defending one of the 
gates of bis father's capital. 

On Friday, the ninth of Saphsr (Feb, H, A.D. 
1258), Hoolaliu made his entry into Bagdad, where 
he treated his generals nnd principal officers to a 
sumptuous entertainment. To this display of bar- 
barous festivity and triumph the last of the Abbas- 
sides was now summoned, and required, as the host 
of his conqueror, to produce something that should 
be worthy the acceptance of such an exalted euest. 
Conceiving that nothing more was intended than 
expressed, the unhappy monarch g^ve direction that 
a present of SOOO costly and magnificent robes, 3000 
dinars of gold (935/.). together with a variety of sold 
and silver plate, vases, and other articles, enridied 
with jewels of the greatest price and beauty, should 
be selected from his treasury and wardrobe, and laid 
in the usual stymie, in trays, before Hoolaku. Sra- 
veyiiw them with an eye of contempt, the proud 
Mogul distributed eveiy article among his attend- 
ants. " The whole of thy visible property," ad- 
dressing Mostascm, " as well as that of the inhabit- 
snts of Bafpiad. is already at the disposal of my 



pfl^in^. What we require of ihee is to give ua aorae 
indication with respect to thy hidden treasures." 
The object of the bBtbaritia couldno lon^r be mis- 
voderstood. The captife prince pointed in silence 
to the aiea in the court of hia paiace ; and OD open- 
ing the ground there was discovered what might 
have be^i amply sufficient to glut the utmost crar- 
iags of avarice; — a tank, or covered reservoir, 
loaded to the brim with ingots or sohd gold, each 
weighing 100 meskols, or nearly a pound and a 
quarter avoirdupois. This immense wealth did not 
satiate the vengeance of the remorseless Hoolaku, 
wha ia said to have kept his illustrious but unfor- 
tunate prisoner several days without food or sus- 
tenance of any kind. When the pangs of hunger 
coidd no longer bo endured, the wretched Mostasem 
sent to implore relief; but the tyrant, in mockery 
ofluH distress, ordered his attendants to set before 
him ft dish full or gold and jewels. The last act of 
the tn^gedy approached ; and it became a subject of 
deliberation how the sacred person of the caliph 
shoold be disposed of, as it was superstitiously be- 
Ueved that the shedding of his blood would be fol- 
lowed by some awful and tremendous convulsion of 
Betute. To quiet these uneasy apprehensions, the 
ferecioua Tartar resolved that he should be sewed 
up in a leathern bag ; others say wrapt tightly in 
elt, or coarse hair blankets, and in this manner 
Iragged through the streets of the city until he ex- 
j^red; every joint and bone of his frame being 
pounded as in a mortar. The rest of his children, 
his brothers, his relations, his household officers, and 
every agent Of his government, were cut off with the 
a&Die imsparing cruelty. The devoted city was 
BOW surrendered to the license of the Mogul army, 
and, for the space of forty days, such a. scene of pil- 
Ie^, massacre, and blood ensued, as outr^ed hn- 
liunity, and ^most surpassed the bounds of be- 
fttt- The Persian authors assure us, fti^A. vo. X'&n 
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city alone the number of the skin amounted tn 
800,000 personH, exclusive of the muUitudes that 
were butchered in the adjoiniiig villages. If tbia 
estimate be correct, we may believe that the waters 
of the Tigris were reddened, and its usual dimen- 
sions swelled, with the tributary streams of human 
gore. This memorable revolution terminated the 
dynasty of the Abbassides, after it had subsisted for 
a period of 533 lunar years. The regal authority 
of this celebrated race, and the greater part of their 
remaining dominions, now devolved on the Mogul 
princea of the blood of Zingis. Since that event 
Bagdad has witnessed various other sieges and 
revolutions. It was burnt and plundered by the 
ferocious Timur (A. D. 1401), who erected a pyramid 
of human heads on its ruins. In 1637, it mcurred 
the vengeance of Amurath IV., the Turkish sultan : 
300,000 troops encamped under its walls, and by 
the incessant play of 300 pieces of artillery, ite 
towers and ramparts were levelled with the ground. 
The vaults and cellars were filled with tho dead bodies 
of those wliu had fled tu these recesses for security. 
The sobs and cries of 15,000 women and children 
were drowned by the shouts of the enemy exulting 
over the fallen Queen uf the East ; and the trembling 
remnant is said to have owed their preservation to 
the music of Shah Kali, whose touching strains are 
alleged to have melted Amitrath to tears of compas- 
sion. Since that period the once illustrious city of 
the Abbassjdes has been degraded to the seat of a 
Turkish pashalic. In the present century it can 
number iJOO,000 inhabitants. The rich merchants 
and the beautiful princesses of the Arabian Tales 
have all disappeared ; but it retains the lomb of ike 
charming Zobeide, and can boast of its numeroBa 
gardens and its well stocked bazars. The citizens 
Eve in greater security tlian is usually enjoyed in 
the East; and a. European might fancy that the 
tbade of old IJaroiin ill Raschid still [ireserveB the 



Ik order whicb was fonnerly luat- 
P tained among all classes by the teiror of meetinE 
that redoubt«d caliph as he wandered tbe atreeta of 
his cspiUl in disguise. 
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InTBon of lull— Pillage of Some — Siege of Gsela — K>t*1 
Vietorj of the ChrisUuu — SubjugUioo olCaniciwid Sudi- 
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~^rheu Pmei and Hinii6e«Dce — Eitinetiai □ 
■lo-^ConqiiHt (rf Gnnada Inr Ferdtnctid— Weall ...._., . 
UioaoT the Moofufa capHalc— The GorenuDeol. An^I^slx] 
HOilaiT TacticB of tlie Anbs— Berenne, Trade, and Miiine 
of Spun undei tbe 9aracni>— Reduction of Sicilj by the 
Nmuan*, and final Of eitbcov of the MobairiDiedaD powa in 
Eniopc. 

Tabiods dynasties of Arab princes rose and succes- 
sirety ruled iu Africa and Egypt. In tbe year ot 
Christianity 797, Ibrahim ibn A^Iab had been scat, 
by tlie Caliph Haroun al Raschid, governor into the 
western parts of Africa. Fifteen years after, en- 
cooiaged by the rebellious state oft'he Moslem em- 
pire at the accession of Almamoua, he assumed to 
umaelf an ^mosl absolute power in that country. 



mtdCT the name of the Aglabuei, for more than a cen- 
tury. This new empire, whose capUaVwaaCtiwassi, 
iuciuded the ancient lungdoms ot Maxirix Sa asisi 
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Haeaylia, with the republic of Carthage. Several 
of theee caliphs took the uaiae of Mohammed, and 
aignalized their reigns hy exploits, bath naval and 
military, not unworthytlie heroic are of the Moslem 
couqueata. Numerous bodies of tlieir troops occa- 
eion^ly served in the mercenary armies of Bagdad, 
and assisted the Abbassides in maintaining their aa- 
thoiity over the insurrectionary provinces of the 
Bast. 

It was in the time of Almamoun that the islands 
of Crete and Sicily were subdued by the Western 
Arabs. The former of these conquests is passed 
in silence by ^eir own writers, who were indiffei^ 
est to the fanie of Jupiter and Minos. But weleam 
Arom the Byzantine historians, that a piratical band 
of Andalusian volunteers, discontented with the 
climate or the govemmentof Spain, had set out with 
only a few galleys on an exploratory voyage, in quest 
of a more genial settlement. Landing- at Alexan- 
dria, they were introduced into that city by a re- 
bellious faction, where they cut in pieces both 
friends and foes, pillaged the churches and mosques, 
sold above 6000 Christian captives, and maintained 
their station in the capital of Egypt, till they were 
repulsed by the forces of Almamoun, who had taken 
the command in person. In their excursions among 
the Mediterranean islands they had seen and tasted 
of the fertihty of Crete ; and with forty galleys 
they soon returned to make a more serious attaclc. 
Loaded with spoil they prepared to retreat ; bat, 
on descending to the shore, they were dismayed 
to find their vessels in flames, and still more sur- 
prised when their chief Abu Caab confessed him- 
self the author of the disaster. In their indignation 
they suspected him of madness or treachery. " Of 
what do you complain V said the crafty leader in 
reply to their clamours. " I have brought you to 
a &iid Sowing with milk and honey. Here is your 
tnie country; repose from yout ta\9, and forget 
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barren place of your nativity. As fur your 

wives and clilldren, your beautiful captives will 
snpply the place of the one; and in Iheir embraces 
you will soon become the riitliers of a new progeny." 

Their first habitation was their camp, surrounded 
with a ditch and a rampart, In tlie Bay of Suda. 
An a.postate monk pointed out to them a more de- 
nraible residence ; and the modern appellation of 
Candia, from Candax, the fortress and colony of the 
Spaniali Arabs, has superseded the ancient name, 
and been extended to the whole island. Of its thirty 
cities the inhabitants of Cydonia alone had courage 
to retain their freedom and their Christianity. The 
timbers of Mount Ida soon repaired the loss of the 
Saracen navy ; and during a period of 138 years. 
these licentious freebooters defied the curses and the 
arms of the Byzantine emperors, until they were 
estirpated by the valonr of Nicephorus Phocas ; 
" when the natives," to use the words of a contem- 
porary writer, " exchanged the detested eupereti, 
tion of the Hagarenea for the baptism and discipline 
of the Catholic church." In the reign of Motamed 
they captured the imperial fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, and put 5000 Greeks to the sword at Melazzo 
in Sicily. A short time after, they reduced the 
island of Lemnos, ravaged without control the coasts 
of Asia, made themselves masters of Thessalonlca, 
and threatened to invest ConBtantinople. 

Sicily had been repeatedly attacked by the West- 
em Arabs ; but its loss was occasioned by an act of 
h^ndicious rigour. Euphemiiis, an amorous youth, 
who had stolen a nun from her cloister, was sen- 
tenced by the emperor to the amputation of his 
tongue. He appealed to the Saracens of Africa, who 
BCnt him back with a fleet of 100 ships, and an army 
af700 horse and 10,000 foot. These troops landed 
at Mazara, near the ancient Silenus, and after some 
partial victories, in which they made tt\ewvw;\"i(A 
'- ofRagnsa, Messina, Eima,anAoV\vw?\*.tft'i, 
On , a 
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they invested Syracuse. This city was delivered 
by the Greeks ; the apostate youth was slain, and 
bis Alrican auxiliaries reduced to the necessity 
of feeding on the lleah of their own horses, at 
their tura they were assiBted by a powerful rein- 
forcement from Andalusia ; and by degrees the 
western and largest portion of the island was sub- 
dned. Palermo became the seat of the emir or 
governor (A. H. 298), and the nayy of the Saracens 
rode with ease in its commodious barbour. Syra- 
cuse resisted the Moslem yoke for a period of fifty 
years ; and In the last fatal siege, her citizens dis- 
played some remnant of the valour which had for- 
merly baffied the power of Athens and Carthage. 
The cruelties and exactions of the Arabs were enor- 
mous. The sUver plate of the cathedral weighed 
fiOOO pounds, and the entire spoil was computed at 
1,000,000 pieces of gold (about 463,500^.). 

For more than two centuries the emperors of 
Constantinople, the princes of Beneventnm, and the 
Moslem armies, contended in all the horrors of war 
for the possession of Sicily. By degrees, the reli- 
gion and language of the Greeks were eradicated i 
and such was the dociUty of the new proselytes, thai 
15,000 boys submitted to bo circumcised and clothed 
on the same day with the son of the African caliph. 
In the year 953, Hassan, goveiHOr of Sicily, sent a 
powerful army to the coast of Italy. At Regeio 
the inhabitants and the garrison had fled ; but Uie 
Imperial forces were overthrown, and their com- 
Duuider, with several officers of note, taken prison- 
ers in the action. Successive squadrons issued from 
the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, and Tunis. A 
hundred and fifty towns of Calabria and Campania 
were attacked and pillaged; and had the Saracens 
been united, the land of Romulus, and the patrimony 
of 8t. Peter's successors, must have fallen an easy 
Mad gloriona accession to the empire of Mohammed- 
JVb eveat in the military hiatory of the Arabs 
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swa&ena our curiosity o 
invasion or the Roman It 
foretold that tho roving Bi-douins should have in- 
nilted the majesty of tho Cssara in their own capi- 
tal, or raised their tecbar in the neighbourhood of the 
eteroal city ^ In full posaeseion of Sicily, these 
"Sons of Satan," as the Librarian Anastasius with 
lAoufi indignation calls them, entered with a fleet 
tte mouth of the Tiber, and presumed to approach 
the venerated metropolis of the Christian worid. 
The gates and ramparts were yarded by a trem- 
blingpeople ; hut the church and tombs of St. P^ter 
snd St. Paul, without the walls, whose sanctity had 
beea respected by Goths, Vandals and Lombards, 
were piUaged by the rapacious disciples of the Ko- 
ran. The images, or Christian idola, were stripped 
of their costly offeringB ; a silver altar was torn away 
from the shrine of St. Peter; and if any thing 
eecapted their destructive hands, it must he imputed 
to the haste rather than the scruples ofthe spoilers. 
Bnt their divisions saved the capital. Directing 
tiieir course along the Appian Way, they pillaged 
Fundi, and laid siege to Gaeta. In the hour of dan- 
her the Romans implored the protection of the 
I^tin sovereign Lothaire: but tho imperial army 
waa overthrown by a dptatchment of the Moslems- 
The church and the city owed their safety to the 
conrage and energy of Pope Leo IV., who, from 
the pressing crisis of affairs, was unanimously called 
to the chair without the forms and intrigues of an 
dectioD. 
The vrekome news that the siege of Gaeta had 
tea raised, and a part of the enemy with their sa^ 
ctttegious plunder immersed in the wares, gave the 
issed Romans the assurance of a short respite. 

the storm soon burst upon them with redoubled 

Tiolence. A fleet of Arabs and Moors from Africa, 
a short reft-eshment in the hattioaw (i^ S-m- 
again cast anchor off the mout.\v ol \.\i«'WQCt» 
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•ixteen miles from the cily. The ligllancc of Ibe 
pontiff had provided for the emergency, by his 
alliance with the maritime states of Naples bikI 
Amalfi ; and in the hour of danger their galieys 
appeared in the port of Oi^tia, under the command 
of Cssarius, a noble and valiant youth, who had al- 
ready humbled the naval pride o( the Saracens. 
Leo hastened to meet the descent of the enemy, not 
in the garb of a warrior, but with the solemnity of 
a Christian bishop. The allies and city bands in 
arms attended him to Oslia, where they were re- 
viewed, and animated by his paternal tenediclioo. 
The pious soldiers kissed his feet, received the com- 
munion with martial devotion, and listened to the 
papal supplication, that the same God who had sup- 
ported St. Peter and St. Paul on the waters of the 
xea, would strengthen the hands of his champions 
against the adversaries of the Holy Faith. The 
Moslems preferred a similar prayer against the in- 
fidels, and with equal resolution advanced to the 
attack. The Christian galleys bravely maintained 
their advantageous position along the coast, and 
victory was inclined to their side, when it was less 
gloriously terminated in their favour by a sudden , 
tempest, which confounded and appalled the stout- 
est mariners. While they enjoyed the shelter of a 
friendly harbour, the Saracens were scattered and 
dashed in pieces among the neighbouring rocks and 
islands. Those who escaped the disasters of ship- 
wreck and hunger neither found nor deserved mercy 
at the hands of (heir implacable pursuers. Thai 
sword and the gibbet reduced the dungerous multi- 
tude of captives ; and the remainder were usefull; 
employed in restoring the fortifications and sacr' 
edifices which they had attempted to destroy. 

Among the spoils of this naval victory, thirteei 
Arabian bows of pure and massy silver were r — 
pemiied round the shrines of the apostles, where 
pontiff, at the head of llie warriors tsA citiiena, - 
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fiieir grateful devolions for so happy a deliverance. 
j^ the cue of Leo, RoDie was soon restored to ite 
wonted splendour. The churches were renewed 
taid embeiliahed; nearly 4000 pounds of silver were 
consecrated to repair the losses of St. Peter; and 
liiB sanctuary was decorated with a plate of goM, 
weighing 216 pounds, embossed with portraits of 
the pope and the emperor, and encircled with a 
•tring of pearls. Had the Arabs been inspired with 
Ihe impetuous energies of the first soldiers of the 
Koran, a different fate might have awaited the capi- 
tal of Christendom. 

In the year 810 Corsica, submitted to the Moham- 
medan yoke. A powerful Saracen, named Lania 
Ancisa, introduced some troops into the island ; 
tod, by the united influence of arms and eloquence, 
the inhabitants were induced to expel the Greeks 
and embrace the Moslem faith. For 166 years 
Lanza and his successors were sovereigns of the 
island. At the close of that period, the zeal of the 
'Christians in Italy burst into a flame of war ; the 
last kins' was driven away, and Corsica again ac- 
knowledged the pope for her supreme lord, Sar- 
dinia was invaded and subdued about the same time. 
The natives did not long submit to the yoke ; they 
expelled their assailants; and, for a safeguard against 
ftttore aggressions, placed themselves under the 
^otection of Louis le Debonnaire, at that period 
King of France and Emperor of the West. The 
mecesgors of Charlemagne were as feeble as the 
lepresentatives of the Prophet in the East ; and the 
Sardinians, driven to their own resources, invested 



Uered rrom the inroads of the Africans and Spanish 
UooiB. At the end of the ninth or beginning of the 
l4nth century, it seems to have again become a 
Ifeslem province, and ino years elapsed before its 
ftate was changed. Pope John X.V\l\., VoacteA 
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with its unhappy condition, invited the Catholic 
princes to relieve it from the cruel devastutJonB of 
the Arabs. The piely and cupidity of the republics 
of Genoa and Pisa were awakened at the call; and, 
notwithstandinglhedreadful annoyance of the Greek 
fire, they succeeded in annihilating the power of the 
'Saracens. The liberators contended long and ve- 
hemently for the possession of the island, and the 
skill of Italian diplomacy was exhausted in settling 
the rival claims. The Emperor Frederic Barba- 
TOBsa, in the year 1165, bestowed the investiture of 
the whole island on the Pisana. These measures, 
howeTcr, were ill calculated to procure repose ; an 
equal partition was soon after made between the 
contending states, which induced those jealous re- 
publics to lay aside their animosities, and enjoy their 
fjooty in peace." 

In the year of Christianity «09, Abu Abdallah, 
emir or governor of Sicily, defeated the cahph of 
Cairoan, and drove the family of the Aglabites from 
the throne, which they had occupied more than a 
century. The conqueror, having seized the western 
capital, bestowed the vacant caliphate on Oheidallah, 
one of the posterity of Ali, who assumed the title of 
Mahadi, or Director of the Faithful, built a new city 
which he called Mahadta, and claimed the distinction 
ofbeing the founder oftheFaii'miiedynasty in Africa, 
where he soon put an end to the power of the Edrxs- 
iCes, 80 called from their founder Edris.adescendant 
of Ali, who fled from Mecca (A. D. 784), and had 
wrested the countries of Fez and Tangier from the 
caliphs of Bagdad. For live centuries a succession 

* For the conquests ol the Saracens in Italy BPid the Mediter- 
ranean, in Kdriiiion lo llie authoillieB already ciled. the reaiiei 
iniv conaiiU the snnaliels Baronius and Pagi; Da Gnlgnei 
(HiBt. dea Huns, tome i.) ; Muralori (Scrlpl. ror. Hal.) ; Oaiam 
(BiU-Uist. SiciL)! Cod. DipJam. Arabo-Sicil., Malalam, anij 
OiaDDDnB (Isloria Civil di Nap.): Aruii (Hist, do SardaignoJ; 

Meumiua (lib. ii, cap. 7, IB, 21); Bclon. (OlaermtloHB, Jtc. 

-'-O.3-S0): HndToaniefort(To^ftEeA«\*iHUL,tomBL), 
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al fleeUng dynasties ravaged and distracted tliese 
wmtem provinces. Various kingdoms were formed, 
Qm most considerable or which were those of Mo- 
roccOi Alters, and Tunis, From Leo Africaiuis, it 
appears that in the year 1^15 a flourishing kingdom 
■was founded at Timbuctoo by a Moorish chief. Some 
4)f its rulers had the reputation of warlike prince's, 
who maintained a splendid court, encour^d com- 
merce, and extended their frontiers in all directions. 
Of their proRperity the Portuguese voyagers received 
the most flattering accounts, but were never templed 
to ascertain their authenticity by ocular evidence. 
jOther adventurers were equally negligent ; and it is 
'only at the present day that the successful career of 
AMcan discovery has made this mysterious capital 
Juiown to Europeans. It were out of our province 
4o pursue further the history of Northern Africa. 
8c«aes of horror and bloodshed RU its pages. The 
grand8eignior,since the time when Solyman assisted 
tbe two Greek corsairs, Hayradin and Barbarossa, 
with his fleets in reducing Tunis and Algiers, has 
alw^e claimed the Barbary Slates as fiefs of Con- 
stantinople; ^id the proud list of his titles is still 
swelled by their names. 

Egypt was reduced by Moez, the last of the Afri- 
can caliphs, who buill Grand Cairo (A. D. 972), and 
«stablisned there the dynasty of the Fatiinites; 
leaving his western dominions to be holden in flef 
hy one of his generals. His genealogy was doubt- 
ful ; but he had now an argument to prove his legiti- 
jnaci't which it might have been dangerous to cidl in 
qneraon, and which silenced the indiscreet demand 
of one of the Arabian princes of the sacred blood, 
who inquired from what branch of tbe family he drew 
his ti^. " This," exclaimed Moez, drawing his 
B^raitar, " is my pedigree ; and these," throwing a 
-4imidful of gold among his aoldiprs, " are my kindred 
iisnd my children." His general Jauher had seat a. 
'detaclunenl uf troops towards Syria awi Vsie^VSw* \ 
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and with euch gallantry were hie orders executedt 
that Ramla, Tiberias, and Damascus were compelled 
to swear allegiance to the conqueror of Egypt. The 
name of AJmoti was suppressed, and that ef Moez 
Bnbstituted in the mosques, not only of Egypt, but in 
Syria and Arabia, as far as the city of Medina; 
Mecca being the only place of importance that per- 
sisted in recognising the house of Abbas. Saladin, 
whose name stands associated with the most bril- 
liant achievenients of Mohammedan valour, waa 
first eleva.ted to the dignity of vizier ; and by a 
series of artful and energetic measures, he soon 
became absolute nilerof the country, and the founder 
of a new dynasty (A. D. 1171). From the Indian 
Ouean to the Mountains of Armenia, from Tripoli to 
the Tigris, his power was felt and acknowledged. 
Even in Arabia, the greater part of which owned his 
authority, his name was mserted in the public 
prayers. The title of Jyatoes, by which he and his 
successors are distinguished in h&tory, was derived 
from the nameof his father, tinder his descendants 
Egypt was repeatedly assailed by the Crusaders. 
Too feeble to defend themselves, the Ayubite 
princes had recourse to the protection of foreigners. 
Twelve thousand Turks from the shores of the Cas- 
pian had been purchased, and trained to military 
service as attendants of the royal person. From 
being slaves, these Mamlouks soon became masters ; 
and at the end of twenty years from their first intro 
dnction into the country, they murdered the last sue 
cessorof Saladin, and placed one of their own chiefs, 
Azzaddin, on the throne (A. D. 1260). The sway of 
the Mamlouks and Bortjhites, two branches of the 
same dynasty, endured for two centuries and a half; 
when the victorious arms of the Turks in 1517, re 
duced that kingdom to the condition of a province. 

Spain was one of the first of the Moslem conquests 
that detached itself from the parent stock. In the 
geaeml proscription and maaaacie of the OmmiadeB 
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thst eneoed on 1h« accession of (he house of Abbas, 
a royal youth of the name of AbdaJrahrnaa a 
younger eon of Merwan, escaped the fury of his 
ntentKs. With his brother and his child he fled, 
and concealed himBslf in the woods on the banks 
of the Enphratt's. His persecutors discovered his 
retreat; the child was slain, and the two brothers 
plvDiged into the river. Fainting wi^i fatigue, Soiy- 
aaa accept«d the proffered mercy of the pursuers, 
tad returned lo the shore, where he was basely put 
to death. The more robust Abdalrahmau swam the 
dangerous passage, and was hunted by the nithleas 
foe from the deserts of Irak t- ■'■" *■ 



Uoimt Atlas in Africa. 

The Saracens of Spain retained their attachment 
to the family of Moawiyah ; their zeal was rekindled 
by the presence of a prince of that race in their 
neighbourhood, and they immediately invited the 
waoderii^ exile to ascend the throne of his ances- 
tors. Dreading the implacable vengeance of hia 
memies, and dazzled by the splendours of a crown, 
Abdalrahmaa received the message with joy, and 
was saluted with acclamations on the shore of 
Graoada. The cities of Malapi, Bonda, Xeres, 
and Seville, tendered him their allegiance ; and the 
deBcendants of Merwan saw restored in Spain 
(A. D- 755) the honours of the caliphate, which they 
had lost in the Eant. His elevation was not gained 
without bpposition and bloodshed ; but all the efforts 
of flie Abbossides were in vain. In a battle of 
seretal days near Seville, their lieutenant, AlaJa. fell 
wift 7000 of his followers ; his head, in salt and 
cunphor, was sent to Mecca, and suspended before 
tihe gate of the palace ; the streets of that city and 
oTCiOTOan were strown with similar trophies ; and 
Uie Oidiph Almansor expressed his thankfulness that 
'he was separated by seas and lands from an adver- 
«ary who appeared to be not a man, but a demon. 
■USk n tmeeesaful slniggle he eslaWistvci \Btt«^ 

Vol. n.~E 



eious and miimte Fray Agapida, " took place ii 
Bginninf of January iii tne year of our Lord I49S, 



being 365& years Trom the population of Spain by 
the patriarch Tubal ; 3787 from the general delug;e ; 
£463 from the creation of the worn ; and in th^ 
month Rebiah, in the 69Tlh year of the Heiira, or 
fli^t of Mohammed, whom God confomid !"" 

This detested nation, whose conquest and expol* 
atm were attended with such atrocities, and sucb 
triumphs to the Cathohc church, were by far fba 
most industrious and skilful part of the Spanish popa* 
tation; and their loss was a blow to the greatness 
and prosperity of that kingdom, from which it has 
never recovered. The literary activity and com- 
tnercial enterprise of the Arabs, which the wise policy 
of their caliphs encouraged, contributed both to en- 
rich and adom their adopted country. Cordova, the 
■eat of the Omraiades, was scarcely inferior in point 
of wealth and magnitude to its proud rival on the 
banks of the Tigris. A space of twenty-four miles 
inlength and six in breadth, along the margin of the 
Ouad^quiver, was occupied with palaces, streets, 
gardens, and public edifices ; and for ten miles the 
citizens could travel by the light of lamps along an 
uninterrupted extent of buildings. In the reign of 
Altnansor it could boast of 370,000 houses, 60,455 
shops, 911 baths, 3677 mosques, from the minarets 
of which a population of 800,000 were daily sum- 
moned to prayers. The seraglio of the caliph, — his 
wives, concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to 
6300 persons ; and he was attended to the field by a 
guard of 13,000 horsemen, whose belts and scimitars 
were studded with gold. Granada was equally cele- 
brated for its luxury and its learning. The royal 
demesnes extended to the distance of twenty miles, 
the revenues of which were set apart to maintain 
the fiMificBtions of the city. Of the duty on grain, 

• Conijuefit of Granada by WoshinElon Irving. 
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tBe king's eschequer recoivod abo«t 15,050/. yearly 
— an immense sum at that lime, when wheat sold at 
the rate of sixpeuce a busliet. The consumption 
of 350,000 inhabitants kept 130 water-millB con- 
stantly at work in the suburbs. The population of 
tins small kingdom under the Moors ia said to have 
amouiited to 3,000,000, which is now ditniiiished per- 
bms to one-fltlh.of that number. Its temples and 
Bouces have shared the same decay. The Alham- 
DM stands solitary, dismantled, and neglected. The 
inteiior remains of the palace are in tolerable preEi- 
arratioD, and present a melancholy picture of the. 
romantic magnificence of its former kings. Seville, 
irtuCh had continued nearly 200 years the seat of a 
pett;^ kioffdom, enjoyed considerable reputation aa 
a place of wealth and commerce. The population 
in 1347 was computed at 300,000 persons, which, in 
^ sixteenth century, hiid decreased one-third. It 
was one of the principal marts for oUrea in the 
Moorish dominions ; and so extensive was the trade 
-this article alone, that the axarafs, or ptantalJouB 



19 now to be found in the whole province of An- 
dalusia. 

The government of the Arabs in Spain was a 
military despotism — tempered, however, by man- 
ners and customs which made it preferable to the 
irreBponaible rule of Eastern tyranny. The throne 
was elective ; yet the reigning monarch had seldom 
rauidi difficulty in transferring the sovereign power 
la a favourite son. Though a military people, the 
SatBGOis were but little skilled in what may he 
caDed the tactics of the profession. Hakem waa 
the first of the caliphs that organized an army, paid 
his soldiers regularly, and formed magazines of war- 
like stores. The command of the native Spanish 
troops was usually given to some relation of the 
monarch, oi- other confidential petaow, att4^5t«« 
E2 
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arms conaiated of a short coat-of-mail, a li!;ht hel- 
met, Arabian horse furniture, a leathern buckler, 
and a slender spear. The African mercenarieB 
sometimes used camels in battle, so equipped as to 
make the hump on their backs appear larger than its 
natural size — a stratagem that frequently threwthe 
Christian army into confusion. 

Their arms were a peculiar kind of knotted staves, 
or .rather pikes, termed armas, which they drora 
furiously against the enemy. The massy silver of 
Iheir belts, their bridles, and their swords displayed 
the magnificence of a prosperous nation. Their aa- 
contrements were light, and not like those of the 
Christians, who were completely cased in steel. 
Their combats generally consisted in personal en- 
counters rather than regular engagements; each 
man fighting for himself until the strongest or 
bravest remained masters of the field. Beyond 

'this, indeed, the miUtary knowledge of the Span- 
iards themselves was not much advanced ; but their 
infantry was superior to that of the Hoors, inasmuch 
as they could both attack and resist a charge in a 
body — while the latter, unaccustomed to auch a 
mode of assault, was scarcely of any service. This 
defect, however, was amply compensated -hy tho 
superiority of the Moorish cavalry, which was com- 
posed of horsemen selected from the best families, 
and mounted on excellent chargers, to the manage- 
ment of which they were tKiined from infancy. 
Instead of wagons, they were attended by a long 
train of camels, mules, and asses ; the multitude of 
these animals, whom they bedecked with flags and 
enaigns, appeared to swell tho pomp and magnitude 
of their host ; and the horses of the enemy were 
oflen thrown into disorder by the uncouth %ure 
and odious smell of the camels of the East, "nieir 
order of battle was a long square of two deep and 
solid lines, the first consisting of archers, the second 

of cavalry. In general acUons tiie^ >««« accus- 
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(ODied to m^c their first onset witii wild crios and 
hawUngB. in order to intiniidatB the foe — a pratlice 
which is said to have been introduced in the reiga 
of Aimansor, and waa adopted by the Turks. In 
military tactics the Araba were, upon the whole, 
inieriorto the Christians; but their akill in the arts 
and sciences gare them, during part of their con- 
gests, an incalculable advantage over the latter. 
With the composition of gunpowder, and the differ- 
ent ways of applying it in war, they were nol un- 
•cquainted; and we know from various authorities 
that they employed artillery. Casiri has cited two 
native tustoriaiis, wlio ptove that it was both known 
trad used by the Spanish Arabs in the lattc^r part of 
Use twelfth and beginning of the thirtecntli century ; 
aod be has given extracts from two contemporary 
^MRish writers, who describe these destructive en- 
gmea as being certidn iron tubes or mortars, which 
enitted thunder and lire. 

nw annual revenue of the Spanish caliphs was 
immense. In the reign of AbdalrohoiBn III., the 

ntest sovereign that ever sat on the Moori^ 
ae, it was reckoned equivalent to 6,500,00(W, of 
atariing money, which at that time probably ejt- 
ceededitie united income of all the Western mon- 
archiee. It was derived, first, from a tithe of alt pro- 
duce whatsoever, which was paid in kind ; secondly, 
frcnn a duty of twelve and a half per cent, on every 
Gtnnmodity imported or exported ; of an impost of 
one-tenth part on every species of goods transferred 
by sale ; and, la.stly, of a tribute of oncfifth levied 
on property belonging to Jews and Christians, How 
^taincDuldsupply all this magnificence and expenao 
may be a subject of wonder or disf)ute to political 
economists. But the fact is certain, and perhaps 
Bot oi veiy difficult solution. Her population, not- 
withstanding al! the devaEtations of civil war, was 
on the same grand scale with her palaces and her 
" " ' " both natural and arti6c\a.\. \it»i*.t ■Oft^ 
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Saracens nhe boasted of eighty great cities — 300 
of the second and third order; besides smaller 
towns and villa^s innumerable. Most of theae 
were planted with nurseries of art and industry, 
which gave an unexampled activity to trade and 
manufactures. There was scarcely a country in 
the civilized world to which their traffic did not ex- 
tend. Throughout Africa, arms and accoutrements, 
silks and wooUen cloths of various colours, were in 
great demand. With Egypt and the Grecian states 
theybartered their different exports, to a still greater 
amount, for such commodities as were in popular 
request in Spain. Their drugs and dies were ex- 
changed for oriental perfunies ; and the luxuries of 
India were brought from Alexandria to Malaga to 
Bnpplythe wants of the court. The manufactories 
of Spain were the arsenals from which France and 
England drew their best military accoutrements — 
^uch as helmets, lances, swordblades, and coata-of- 
mail, which had reached a perfection in that coun- 
try unknown to the rest of Europe. The profits de- 
rived from these successful speculations must havo 
been incalculable ; and, while abundantly remuner- 
ating the merchant, they afforded a prodigious 
source of revenue to the sovereign. 

Inl;he fourteenth century the Arabs had an im- 
mense marine ; the woods and forests of Spain fur- 
nished them with timber, and they are said to have 
possessed a fleet of more than 1000 merchant vea- 
sels. From an Arabian writer on commerce, of the 
tenth century, it appears that the balance of trade 
was decidedly in favour of the Moors, whom Cosiri, 
from their maritime traffic and the distant voyages 
they undertook by sea, compares to the ancient 
Phenicians and Carthaginians. Gold, silver, cop- 
per, raw and wrought silks, sugar, cochineal, quick- 
silver, iron, olives, oil, mjnrh, corals fished on the 
I'' (MMist of Andalusia, pearls on that of Catalonia, 

rabiBa anil iinM>(:hvsts from tninEtit in the neiohbmir. 
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Uood of Malaga and C'artliageiia, verc among Ibc 
most valunble and lucrative article** of expiniution. 
These facts, attested by native authors, will throw 
light on the hitherto unexplained magnificence of 
the Western caliphs. Commerce was the true 



and industry of her inhabitants. At length the fleeta 
of the Christians, as well as of the kings of Arragon 
and Portugal, gradually defeated the maritime forcea 
of the Moors, until they were totally anuihilated 
after the conquest of Algesiras, tjcvllle, and Al- 
ia all their actions by sea and land, the Arabs re- 
tsined their characteristic mode of warfare; they 
•ostaised with patient firmness the fury of attack, 
and seldom advanced to the charge until the enemy 
were thrown off their guard or overcome with fa- 
tigue. But if they were broken and repulsed, they 
knew not bow to rally or renew the combat ; ud 
Uwir dismay was always heightened by a super- 
itiliouB preseutimeiit that they were abandoned of 
Heaven- The decline and fall of the caliphs coun,- 
tenanoed the fearful opinion that Gud had declared 
fairaselTon the side of the foe ; nor were there want- 
ing, both among Mohammedans and Christians, some 
(riwcure oracles which predicted their alternate de- 
feftta. In their various encounters with the Arabs, 
the princes, both of Asia and Europe, too often felt 
that these barbarians had nothing barbarous in their 
d^ci|dioe. If their ships, engines, and furtiiicatioiiB 
were of a less skilful construction, they bad the 
nmily to think it was a defect of nature rather than 
anyuidtof their own; for they readily acknow- 
ledged that the same God who had given a tongue 
to ue Arabians had more nicely fashioned the hands 
irftlie Chinese and the heads of the Greeks. 

Since the reductiou of Sicily by the Moslems, the 
Giavks had been anxious to regain that valwahlA 
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possession. The soiithem provinces, whicb no<i 
compose the kingdom of Naples, were in the ninll 
century divided into the rival principalities ofBena 
vento, Salerno, and Capua, whose mutual jealousiei 
had invited the Arabs to the ruin of their commca 
inheritance. Their shores were visited almost aot 
nually by the squadrons which issued from the har- 
bour of Palermo ; white a colony of Saracens hai 
fixed themselvea at Bari, which commands the en- 
trance to the Adriatic Gulf. The depredations erf 
these adventurers called down the vengeance of the 
Greeks and Franks, whose combined strength wai 
necessary to root out this nest of pirates. The foi^ 
tress was invested by sea and land ; and, after ■ 
defence of four years, the Arabs submitted to the 
clemency of Louis, grandson of Charlemagne, whfl 
commanded in person the operations of the siege. 
But they still continued to infest the country, pit 
laging the monasteries and profaning the churches 
In the work of devastation ihey were joined by i 
new enemy from the north. The citizens of Bari 
had invited the Normans (A. D. IDIG) to assist in 
shaking off the Grecian yoke. These ferocioiu 
auxiliaries soon established themselves permanentW 
in the dukedom of Naples, and ultimately assisted 
such of the petty princes as appealed to their swordL 
In every enterprise of war or danger they promptly 
volunteered their aid, and Sicily at that time open^ 
an inviting scene for their services. In their first 
efforts against that island, the Latin emperors hai 
been unsuccessful ; 20,000 of their best troops wert 
lost in a single espedition, and the victorious Mow 
lems ridiculed the policy of a nation which entrusted 
eunuchs, not only with the custody of their womenj 
but with the command of their armies. 

Internal divisions, however, effected what tW 
Byzantine armaments had attempted m vain. Th^ 
emirs aspired to independence ; the people rebelled 
against the emirs, and the cities and castles weM 




fiOO Nonnao wmmois, bugMs od boTM^Mck, 
ided in Sicily under the stan&rd ortbe Ga*enor 
of Lombard)-. 71m Talonr ot the Ante quailed b»- 
fbre tbe poodenniB swords of this new and untried 
foe. In lIiTe« soccessiTe engagements they were 
defeated ; in die sttcond Uteir leader fell ; and in th« 
last, 60,000 of their troops weie left dead on the 
field. Thirteen cities, uid the greater part of the 
ialsnd, after a pos«ession of 300 years, were reduced 
to tbe obedience of the Greek emperor. 

Twenty years aderward. Sicily felt the prowess 
of a new conqueror, the famous Cotuit Roger, the 
twelfth and youngest son of Tancred, a Norman ban- 
neret, who had joined the fortunes of his brothers 
and countrymen, then possessore of the fertile a ■ 
gtOD of Apulia. Id an open boat he crossed the 
Strait, landed with only sixty soldiers, drove the 
Baracens to the gates of Messina, and returned in 
safety with the spoils of the adjacent country, Nei- 
ther difficulties nor danjiers could repress his activ- 
ity. Before the walls of Trani. 3fO Normans wilh- 
Btood and repulsed the whole force of tbe island. 
At the battle of Ceramio, 50.000 horse and foot were 
orertbrown by only 136 Christian soldiers (most 
OTObably kni^bls,but so stands tbe narrative at the 
aiatorian), without reckoning St. George, who fought 
anhoarseback in the foremost ranks. 

Hotwithstandini; the frequent aiid powerful suc- 
coai« which the Sicilian Arabs obtained from their 
bretiiren in Africa, town after town yielded to the 
brav^y of the Normans, who added those splendid 
cooqueets in the Mediterranean to the hst of their 
vcfaierements in England, France, and other king- 
dOBia of Europe. After a warof thirty years, Roger 
obtained the sovereignty of Sicily, with the title of 
Qatit Count i that of king being after watd^caXn**!!^ 
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cu his son. Thp Saracens were protected in I 
enjoyment of their property and religion ; but t 
island whs restored to the jurisdiction of the Rotr 
pontifT, who planted the principal cities with n 
bishops, and efratified the clergy by a liberal endo 
menl of the churches and monasteries. 
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e Arabs mm ilieir Attention to Leamini— Their rapid I 
[reas — Literary Ardour and Polronaga of ine Calinhe — Un 
il Ratchid — Almamoun — Valhek — College of MoEtunn 



Schools' 



'9 and Libraries founded in _, 

Spdin — Course of Study fn the San 

_ _ r— Rheloric— PoBtrv— Talm — Anh 

Kigbls' EntertgJnmenW—Story-lellera— History— flkjgrK* 
Numismalics— GeoBraphy— S lati elica — MeLapliyBicB — Hi 
cine and Mediial Authots— Rliaies— AiicennB — Pharauic 
Arutoray and Sutgeir — Boteny — Chyraiatry — ABlnilogy— 
BcmomT — Optics — M»them»ti cs — Trigcnometry — A ^ehr 
Arilhinatio— Archilectura— The Fine Arte— Painting— ( 
iiglaphy — Music — Agricnlture— Monufactuiea in Sleel, I 
ceiun, and Leather— Claimi of the Arabs aa the BaatDI 
of Leltera and the lnijHiners of ueofat Arts and luveationg 
Europe. 

It was at a period when ignorance and barbsrii 
overspread every part of tiie Western World, tl 
literature and philosophy found an asylum in t 
schools of the Saracens. Unlike tl.e Goths n 
Huns, they became the instmcters and en'.ightent 
of the countries they had conqoered. Their st« 
fanaticism yielded to the mild influence of lettei 
and, by a singidar anomaly in the history of nstJCH 
Sarope became indebted to the implacable ensmi 
of her reJiicion and her liberties for her most va! 



:: and the xrtB. In tiie pre- 
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r chanters of Ihia ..„ _ 

II the characterof w 

dconquorore. Their success in arnw had been 

I «BOUgh to satiate even the most unmoaaured ambi- 

1 tioti- But, great and Bpleadid as were the events 

I we have just detailed, we shall turn with pleasure 

from fields of blood, from scenes of misery and vice, 

[ to contemplate the more gentle and useful progress 

* 6r the Arabs in the cultiviition of leuming. The 

first Mussulmans knew, or at least esteemed, no 

Other book than the Koran. But this aversion to 

intellectual pursuits gradually related, in proportion 

as their faith aiid their empire CKtended. The pos- 

aession of those happy countries, so long the seats 

of ancient taste and splendour, naturally introduced 

among them a spirit of refinement ; and here their 

career was as rapid and surprising as it had been 

in the field. The literature of Greece, such as it 

was in the days of Pericles, required the slow growth 

of nearly eight centuries of progressive cultivation. 

The same period elapsed between the foundation 

of Rome and the age of Augustus. In France, the 

i^gn of Louis XIV., the briUiaiit era of wit and 

I Benius, was ISOO years subsequent to that of Ctovia. 

I wEt among the Saracens, such was their enthuEiasm 

I fcr learning, that little more than a siugle century 

1 slewed from the period of their deepest barbarism 

■te the iintTersal diffusion of science over the vast 

^fortent of their dominions. It was in the year 641 

H committed the Alexandrian library to the 

ndintdOthe house of Abbas, the munifi- 

^ cent patrons of letters, mounted the throne. 

Under the first of the Ommiadan caliphs, the 
genius of Greece had begun to obtain an influence 
over the Arabs. But it was not tilt the great and 
final division of the empire — till Bagdad arose, a fair 
and splendid city — that the golden age of Arabian 
literature commenced in the East, and V\ve %!&&% 
Vol. n.—F 
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were courted rrom their hallowed retreats beyond 
the BoEphoruH, to expiate the guilt of conquest and 
illuetcate the fame of the Abbassides. Almansor, 
sncceaeful in his domestic wars, turned hia thoughts 
to the acquisition of science. Accident brought him 
acquainted with a Greek phj>sician, named George, 
who was invited to court to prescribe for the re- 
moval of a temporaiyindigestion. To him the Sara- 
cens were indebted tor the introduction of medicine. 
The famous Hnroun al Kaschid has acquired a aplen- 
did name as the encourager of letters. He was fond 
of poetry and music, and himself considerably skilled 
in these divine arts. Volumes have been written 
on the learning of the Moslem empire during this 
caliph's reign. Whenever he undertook a journey, 
or a pilgrimage, he carried with him a retinue of a 
hundred learned men. The Arabs were deeply in- 
debted to him for their rapid progress in education, 
for he issued a law that a school should be attached 
to every mosque erected within his dominions. 
With a toleration superior to the fanaticism of his 
creed, he did not despise the knowledge which the 
believers of another faith possessed. The head of 
bis schools, and the chief director of academical 
studies in his empire, was a Nestorian Christian of 
Damascns, of the name of John ibn Messue. Hia 
generous example was imitated by his successors ; 
Bnd in a short lime the sciences that were cultivated 
in the capital were diffused to the distant eztremi- 
ties of the caliphate. 

But the Au^stus of Atsbian literature was Alma 
moun, whose attention from his youth had been 
chiefly engrossed with books and study. Even in 
his father's lifetime, and daring his journey to Kho 
rasan, of which he was appointed governor, he had 
selected for his companions the most eminent 
scholars among the Greeks, Persians, and Chal- 
deans. Hie accession to the throne did not abate his 
ardour for knowledge. Bagdad became the resort 
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of poets, philosophers, and niatheniBliciaiis, from 
every country and of every creed. His anibaasa- 
doiB and agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt wera 
ordered to collect the most important l»oks that 
Gould be discovered. The hterary relics of (he coii' 

Suered provinces, which his ^vemors amassed with 
ifinite care, were brought to Che fool of the throne 
as the moat precious tribute he could demand. 
Hundreds of camels might be seen entering Bagdad 
loaded with volumes of Greek, Hebrew, and Per- 
■ian literature ; and such of thcni as were thought 
to be adapted to the purposes of instruction, were 
8t the royal command translated by the most skilfu] 
interpreters into the Arabic language, that all classes 
might read and understand Ihein. Masters, instruct- 
era, translaiora, and commentators formed the 
court of Bagdad, which appeared rather to be a 
learned academy than the capital of a luxurious and 
warlike government. Aware of the vnst treasures 
tfa&t were deposited in the libraries of Constantino- 
ple, AJmamoun, in concluding a treaty of peace with 
the Grecian emperor, Michael 111., stipulated, as 
one of the conditions, that a collection of rare and 
valuable authors should be delivered up to him. 
These were immediately subjected to the process 
of translation ; but it roust be recorded with regret 
that, through an ill-judged partiality for his native 
tongue, he gave orders that after the Arabic ver- 
sions were flnished, the original nianuacnpts should 
be burned. 

The Caliph Vathek not only admired and coon- 
tenanced literature and tt 



self a proficient in some of them, especially poetry 
and music. He was particularly addicted to astrol- 
ogy : and having conferred with some of his learned 
fraternity in his last illness, they assured him, on 
consulting his horoscope, that his reign was yet to 
endure Any years. His death in ten davs fsdsilied 
this prediction, and ruined the cie^t o( UaawscL %«!. 
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Sohal. Abu Masher, an eminent astrologer, flour- 
ished in the reign of Moetain; but his talents re- 
ceived sorry encouragement, for that prince ordered 
him to be severely whipped, because nn event whioh 
he had foretold actually came to pass. 

Long after the power of the Abbassides had 
dwindled into a mere pageant of state, they affected 
to patronise and cultivate learning. Many diatin- 
guished men in almost every science illustrated this 
period of Saracen history ; but the capital of the 
muses in the East had seen innumerable rivals 
spring up in other parts of the empire. The last 
prince that shed a ray of departing glory on his race 
was the Caliph Mostanser, who adorned Bagdad by 
the celebrated college that bore his name. Accord- 
ing to oriental historians, this edifice had no equal 
in the Moslem world, whether we consider the 
beauty and elegance of the building, the number of 
students it contained, or the splendid revenues as- 
signed it by its founder. Each of the four chief sects 
of the Sonnees had its appointed professor, with a 
monthly salary and a maintenance from the royal 
exchequer. Every student had daily a very hand- 
some allowance of provisions of all kinds. There 
were hatha set apart for their use, and a physician 
employed to attend them at the caliph's expense. 

The example of the sovereign was sometimes fol- 
lowed by viziers and governors. Achmed ibn Tolun, 
viceroy of Egypt, distributed every month among 
the most distinguished ecclesiastics in that country 
1000 dinars of gold (4632. IO5.) ; and sent to Bagdad 
not less than a,SOO,000 dinars (I,0I7,6D(U.) for the 
beneRt of the poor and learned in that city. An- 
other vizier founded a college there at the expense 
of 300,000 (92,500f,), and endowed it with an annual 
revenue of 15,000 dinars (69371. lOi.), The benefits 
of public instruction in that capital were communi- 
<»ited, perhaps at different times, to 6000 stodents 
0/ every degree, from the son of the noble to Uiat 



of the mechanic. The celebrity of its schools may 
be tnTerred from the vast numbers of poets, hislo- 
naiia, phyaiciaiu^. and aGtroiiomers which it pro- 
diK^d ; and for several ages it abouudfd in learned 
mea, in the various departments of science, more 
tiian any other place in the Moslem dominions. 

In everjr considerable town, schools, academies, 
and libraries were estabhshed. Biissora and Cufa 
almost equalled (he capital itself in reputation, and 
in the number of celebrated authors and treatises 
vhich. they produced. Damascus, Aleppo, Balkh, 
Ipsahao, aud Samarcand became renowned as seals 
of science. It was the glory of every city to col- 
lect the treaBures of literature ; and we are lold that 
a [wivate doctor refused the invitation of the sove- 
reign of Bokhara, because the carriage of his books 
would have required 400 camels. The same enthu- 
siasm was carried by the Saracens beyond the fron- 
tiers of Asia. Egypt became a. second time the asy- 
lum of letters and art ; and the Spanish Jew, Benja- 
min Tudela, relates in his Itineraiy that he found in 
Alexandria more than twenty schools for the cul- 
tivation of philosophy. At a later period Cairo pos- 
sessed numerous colleges, some of which were so 
■Dbstantially built as to serve, during a rebellion, the 
purpose of a citadel for the army. The royal library 
consisted of 100,000 manuscripta, elegantly tran- 
Mribed and splendidly bound, which were lent out 
'to the student without jealousy or avarice. In its 
Brrangement, the Rrst place was given to copies and 
intetptelations of the Koran ; the next to writings 
oathe traditions of Mohammed ; books on law suc- 
ceeded j and after these philology, poetry, and set- 
BDce, is their respective order. 

The historians of Africa dwell with pride on the 
geademical institutions which adorned the towns 
se&ttered along its northern coasts. Cairoan, La- 
race, Fez, and Morocco, were endowed with magni- 
ficent establishnienta for the inslracUo'tt ol Xte ww- 
F8 
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pie ; and their rich libraries preserved lo Europe 
niany valuable works which nowhere else existed. 
It was in Spain that Arabian learning shone with a 
brighter lustre, and eontinued to flourish to a later 
period, than in the schools of the East. CordoVB> 
Seville, and Granada rivalled each other in the 
magnificence or their academies, colleges, and libra- 
ries. The former city, celebrated as the birthplace 
of the poet Lucan and the two Scnecas. possessed a 
celebrated university in the time of the Romans. 
Its reputation did not degenerate under the Sara- 
cens, and Casiri has enumerated the names and 
writings of nearly 170 eminent men, natives of Uiis 
place. Hakem founded here a college and a royal 
library comprising 400,000 volumes : he had care- 
fully examined every work, and with his own hand 
vrrote in each the genealogies, births, and deaths of 
their respective authors. The academy of Granada 
was long under the -direction of Shamseddin of 
Murcia, so famous among the Arabs for his skill in 
polite literature. Ibn Almotawakkel, who reigned 
there in the twelfth century, possessed a valuable 
library, many of whose original manuscripts are still 
preserved in the Escurial. Casiri has given a cata- 
logue of those accounted the most rare in the time 
of the Moors ; and has recorded the names wiA 
irorks of ISO authors, theologians, civilians, his- 
torians, philosophers, and other professors, whose - 
talents conferred dignity and fame on the univerHty 
of Granada. Toledo, Malaga, Murcia, and Valencia, 
were all furnished with splendid literary apparatus. 
In the cities of the Andalusian kingdom alona, 
seventy libraries were open for the instruction of 
the public. Middeldorpr has enumerated seventeen 
distinguished coUeges and academies that flouririied 
under the patronage of the Saracens in Spain, BJld 
has given lists of the eminent professors and authors 
frho taught or studied In them. 
A few acaUered notices are all that we possess 
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lespectuig the course of Btiidy and internal g'ovem- 
meut of the Arabian scliools. Every institution for 
tiie education of youth, strictly apeakiiig, w»8 eon- 
oeeted with religion ; lience public eatablishmentB 
for Vtxia psrpose were always found in conjunction 
with themoBquea. Of these foundations there were 
two classes ; — one was composed of inferior schools, 
wiiere childJren, chiefly of the lower orders, were 
iDBtriiGted in the elements of reading, writing, and 
rali^on. From the Arabic alphabet ihey gradually 
aitwaiioed to the Koran, for the correct po-onunciation 
ofwhich, rules were carefully prescribed. A second 
tesctiptfoD of colleges called the Madras, though 
Btinietiines connect^ with the mosques like the 
preceding, were oocasionBlIy erected as independ- 
ent institutions. Here were taught the liigheT 
bnOMheB of grammar, logic, theology, and juria- 
pt<ildenoe. Many of these colleges were so consti- 
tuted a»to contain thirty apartments, each of which 
was occupied by three or four students. The 
gtirerament of every school and academy was con- 
fided to a rector, chosen from the most eminent of 
tbe leaned, and often without re^d to his religions 
t^Hoions. That academical examinations took place 
awmg^all the pupils seems highly probable ; — with 
n^erct to medical students the fact is certain. In 
^gfpt and Spain this class were subjected to a very 
■BMct investigation as to their proficiency. Oasiri 
bas' noticed a treatise by a professor of Conlova, 
eentaining seventy-seven questions to be proposed 
tofnedic^ candidates, and when the Achiinhasi or 
cbitf physician we9 satisfied of their qualifications, 
ttMf received a testimonial or diploma, under his 
faaM, anthorizing them to practise. The different 
.profbMorswero furnished with text-books, on which 
■they lectured, authorized by the colleges, and ac- 
counted classical by the Arabs. 

Whatever might be the real progress of the Sara- 
-- the specnlalive or the uaefvA ac\«\ce«,'Cwra 



studies embraced a course sufliciently ample to ex- 
ercise every faculty of tbe liuraan mind. Grammar 
and rhetoric were cultivated wilh singular assiduity 
by all who aspired to literary honours and dis- 
tinctions. As always happeus, the precepts of 
elegant composition have succeeded tbe models ; — 
the inimitable Koran, and the pure dialect of the 
Koreish, had refined the Arabian tongue long before 
its rules were fixed and its beauties anidyzed in the 
rival schools of Cufa and Bussora. The llteiali of 
Spain were not inferior to those of the East in the 

Eosecution of their philological inveatigations. We 
irn from Casiri that Atid^lah ibn Hescham, in hia 
" Introduction to a Chastised Mode of Speaking," 
reviews and corrects the errors of hundreds of 
former grammarians. 

fHoquence, one of the three national distincti<His 
of the aacient Arabs, had ceased to be cultivated 
after the time of Mohammed and his imraediat« 
successors, when oriental despotism had banished 
the freedom of the desert. But this art was revived 
by the Saracens, who exercised themselves alter.- 
nately in the compositions of the academy and the 
pulpit. Among these distinguished orators Malek 
was considered the most, pathetic ; while Sharaif 
possessed beyond all others the art of blending the 
brilliancy of poetry with the vigour of prose. Ho- 
rairi was placed in the same rank with Cicero and 
Demosthenes ; and his academical orations, we are 
assured, deserved to be written, not on paper or 
vellum, but on silk and gold. In the si:!tth century, 
Granada could boast of Bedreddin, surnamed the 
Torch of Eloquence ; while Sekaki, the most cele- 
brated writer on the belks-lellres, produced a worit 
on rhetoric called the Key of the Soiencee, which 
obtained him the title of the Arabian Quiactilian. 

Poetrj', anciently a favourite occupation of the 
Arabs, continued, after the restoration of learning, 
A^tetniJtivated withenthusis&ta; and such was the 
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itie caliphate, th*> Arabian mu^ps Germ to have bren 
silent till the reign or the Abbnssides. It wire in 
the courts of Haroim snd Abiiamoun, and more 
especinUy under the Omniiadt^ of Spain, that poetry 
vnv«d at its highest pitch of splendonr. At this 
era fliMirished that bri^t assemblage of bards, 
chtratrotis lovers, and romRntic princesses, whom 
Ihe oriental writers compare lo Anacreon, Pindar, 
aid Samho. Among their most eminent improverE 
of feisiScalion irere Motanabbi of Cgfa, styled the 
PrtM^ of Poets, and Khali) ibn Ahmed, who first 
mUected it to re^ar rales. 

StnrentI of the latter caliphs of Bagdad cultivated 
thia elegant art with the greatest ardour ; as did the 
nutans of Mosul, Aleppo, Seville, and Cordova. 
Bra> ladies entered the lists as votarte^i of the muse. 
Vabdirta, danghler of the Calijth of Cordova, en- 
dowed with equal beanty and genius, was considered 
asQw Ar^an Sappho. Ay^a.nnolherfrincessat 
the same court, was serreely less distinguished ; 
her twationa and popme were frequently road in the 
to^ academy of that city with the greatest ap- 
ptaDse. Labajia, also a native of that learned capi- 
tal, not only excelled as a poetess, but was deeply 
akSed' in philosophy and arilhnielic, and held an 
Oflloenot often enjoyed by females, that of private 
seoretay to the Caliph Raiccni. iSovIlle could boast 
' of SsSs, whoEC poetry and beautiful penmanship 
wen Uie subject of equal adnnralion ; of Algasania, 
ifho wrote verses in praise of the caliphs ; and of 
Kmai, who has been honoured with the title of ihe 
Aiatnaa Corinna. So great was the number of poets, 
that Abu] Abbas, son of the Caliph Motasaem, wrote 
an etoidgmenl of their lives, which contains notices 
of 130. Cnsiri has further recorded the fragment of 
* Wi^t enliMei^ Ihe " Theatre of the PoeVa,"' nnVxAv 
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originally consisted of twenty-four volumes. Hejiaa 
composed a biography of tho Arabian bards in fiftji 
volumes ; and Safadi another in thir^, besides thfl 
lives of illustriouB men distin^ished for extraoTdioi 
ary valour. In the large Miscellany of Thaaletd 
called Yatima, may be seen a specimen of the unit«d 
beauty, elegmice, and dignity of the Aiabiaa muBS. 
It contains the lives and some of tlie verses of thg 
finest writers who flourished in Syria, Egypt, Mesot 
potamia, Chaldea, Arabia, Persia, and Tartary; 
Numerous collections of poems exist in Spaiaj 
termed Divatit or Academical Prolusions, from tbt 
circumstance of their having been honoured with | 
recital in the colleges or academies. These comi 
prise idyls, elegies, epigrams, odes, satires, and 
almost every other species of poetry familiar to th* 
Greeke and Romans, , 

The structure of the rhymes and verses, as may 
be seen in the Commentaries of Sir William Jonei; 
was subjected to particular laws, which imparted t 
de^ce of harmony and regularity to the whole conoi 
position. The two forms of versidcation most in nu 
were the Gazilla and the Caisida; lH>th of whid 
were compositions in disticbs, the alternate lines ia 
every couplet being made to rhyme with each othei 
throughout the whole poem. The GazellnwaBBS 
amatory or lyrical ode, which ought not to contain 
less than seven, nor more than thirteen coupletsj 
while the length of the Cassida, employed in eongi 
of love or war, might extend from ten to a hundred 
distichs. The most celebrated of these Divans wert 
those of Abu Nowas, and Ibn Mokannas whose epi- 
grammati 
Martial.* 
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When shall it be, and when ehall it be, uid wtien shall it b^ 
and v/hen, 
TTisl laliall be, and lore stiall be. imdmouc ahallbe, and wUnf 
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position, the moral and didactic appear to have been 
u the highest repute with the Saracens ; hence they 
wrote in verse, with as much facility as in prose, 
treatises on grammar, rhetoric, theology, medicine, 
and even on the abstruse sciencee of mathematics 
and astronomy. 

Amid this luxuriant variety, it has been remarked 
18 a curious circumstance that the Arabs have not a 
wpgle poem which ia strictly epic. The nearest 
q>proach to dramatic writing are a few dialogues 
in rhyme ; but these belong rather to satire than 
comedy. The classic models of the Greeks and 
Romans, the works of Sophocles and Euripides, of 
Terence and Seneca, were deap'ied by the Arabs aa 
timid, cold, and constrained ; and among all the 
books which, with an almost superstitious venera- 
tion, they borrowed from these nations, there is 
fearcely a single poem. Neither Homer nor Pindar, 
VfaEil nor Horice, were allowed to enter into a com- 
iianson with their own writers ; and consequently 
none of those relics of classical genius were judged 
Worthy of translation. A S3Tiac version of the bard 
'6f Troy was made so early as the reign of Haroun 
b1 Raschid by Tbeophilua, a (Christian Maronite of 
Mount Libanua; but much aa the oriental muse de- 
lighted in the themes of love and wine, she was an 
entire stranger to the effusions of Ovid and the lyrics 
of Sappho and Anacreon. The heroes of Plutarch, 
and Livy, and Tacitus, were left to slumber in 



jatry) bas tranalated eome ejtamptes, 

Bby Ibn Alrumi, who lived andJied at „.. . 

otued, Bod who excelled in every Bpecies of veriilication : — 

" So careful ia laa, and aniioua lo laiil, 
So aftaid of himself he ia jrown, 
He anesia thrangh two noaCrila the breath guea too fust, 
And he'a trying to breathe Ibrongb but one." 



Fully to appreciate the beauties of Ar^liian E 
try would require an acquaintance wiUi the profl 
tlOiis of the country, ^id with the manueis 
peculiarities of the mhabitants. For want of i 
kitowled|{e the oriental muses hav.e been critid 
with extreme Beverity and injuetice. Nor is it j 
haps very surprising that those who have read, 
moat celebrated conipositions of the Eastern pa 
in Latin or French translations only, should feef 
tin indifferent retlBh for their charms, or form a i 



can only be felt in the laud that gave Uiem bu 
though we may easily con^irehend what forcel 
propriety such metaphors as the odmir of repvtti 
lUtd the (fewj q/* liief'of if ^ must have had in the mtK 
of those who so much needed refreshment on t1 
journeys, and were accustomed to regale their sei 
with the sweetest fni[rr^nce In the world. Then 
remark is true of the ligures and images drawn fi 
those beautiful and Hgreeahle scenes with which 
Eastem nations are perpetually conversant. ' 
Hebrew mnee delighted in the roses of Sharon, 
verdure of Carmel, and the cedare of Lebanon { 
did the Arabs adym their versea t^tb the peari 
Oman, the musk of Hadramaut, the woods ; 
nightingales of Aden, aud the spicy odours of ' 
men. Compared to our idiom, such emblems I 
appear fantastic and extravagant, howeser strij 
andjuat in the glowing language of the Eaet. T 
differ eaaentially from those we meet with in 
schools of (Greece and Rome. The acacia and- 
tamarisk of the rocks bloomed not in their fai 
Parnassus, nor in the groves of their academy; 
were we to attempt to transplant these exotic fl 
ers to the gardwis of Europe, perhaps ne sht 
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not be sojprised lo Gad a portion of Uteir b«autf 
gDue, and out gralificilion diimnished. 

Willi ihe Arsbs ihe waai of epic aiid dramatic 
pMiyvasabundantlv compensated byaepeciesof 
rampojHtion which tn some degree cambiDed the 
Bdnre of both. II is to their brilliant imaginatioii 
tbl we owe those beaoliful tales, which suiprise us 
^l nare by their prodigious Dumber than ttaeir ex- 
tawtless yariety. With the Arabian NighU' Enter- 
taaiments, the Alif Lxta na Lilin, or the Thousand- 
Ud-One Stories told by the Sultaness of the Indies, 
"rto is not acquainted ? 'ITie pleasure we derive 
fton their perusal makes us re^el that we posseas 
onljaconiparativelv small part of these truly en- 
-■■ — g fictions. The author or authors of thi» 
« collection of tales are unknown, and the 
I Europe differ as to their origin. Von 
macT, on the authority of Masoudi, 8urgeat«d 
le years ago that they were not originaUy Ani- 
nsn, but translated from the Indian or Persian in 
Bie leign of the Caliph Almamoun, — aii opinion cer- 
JudIt opposed by the circunistance, that a foreigner 
erald scarcely have succeeded in giving bo accurate 
ji description of Arabian life and scenery. Mods. 
talland, who first supplied a French version (A. D, 
1706), supposed that not more than a six-and-thir- 
idth pari of them were known in Europe ; and a 
Kte traYOller (Dr. Daniel Clarke) has given a list of 
t?3 tales contained in a manuscript purchased by 
Hmin Bgypl, divided in the sanie manner as the 
^driirated Nights' Entertainments. It rarely hsp- 
MDB, this author remarks, thai any two copies of 
he AlifLila ica lAlin resemble each other ; and tlie 
ide is indiscriminately bestowed on every compila- 
ioD of popular stories that embraces the same num- 
!t of parts, — a fact which may help to account tor 
IT comparative deficiency in this department "' 
jniental literature. 
■* Besides those committed to writitig. 
Vol. IJ.—G 
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ber of these diverting legends haul no more durable 
tablet than the memory of itinerating story-tellers. 
Crowds of both sexes in every region of the Mo- 
hanunedan world still earn their livelihood by their 
wonderfvd talent for recital ; and they never fail to 
attract an audience ; for the indolent natives of Tur- 
key, Persia, and India willingly bury their present ■ 
carea in the pleasing dreams of the imagination. 
The Africans, in the midst of their deserts, aaseig- 
ble nigiifly round the blazing fire in their tenta, and 
learn to forget their own hardship!^ and fatigues in 
the captivatmg narrative of ideal adventures. The 
pi^lic squares of the cities in the Levant abouttd 
wtth these wandering reciters, and their assistance 
is called in to fill up the heavy hours of the p 
and the seraglio. Their art is even prescribe 
substitute for medicine ; and physicians not i 
Quently recommend them to their patients in order 
to sooth pain, to calm the agitated spirits, or pro- 
duce sleep after loi^ watchfulness. 

Of their astonishing powers of memory we fijitf 
sn instance recorded in Hamad of Damaacua, known 
by the title ol Aramiyah, or the Narrator, one of the 
literary suite of the second Walid, and reckoned the 
iqost conversant of men in the history, poet^, 
.■genealogy, and language of the Arabs. " Com- 
,»nauder of the Faitliful," he repUed to the caliph, 

["I can relate the worics of every poet with whidi 
you are acquainted, or have heard of; I can, mor«- 
over, relate the works of those with whom you are 
not acquainted ; and no one can repeat to me a 
poem, ancient or modern, but I can tell to which of 
the two claasesit belongs. I will undertake to repeat 
to yon, for every letter of the alphabet, 100 poems 
of the larger description, besides small pieces^ all 
-niade before the introduction of Mohannuedanism, 
independently of the poetry that has appeared since 
that era.'" In proof that this was no idle boast, 
Auaad co'ilinued to relate till the caliph grew 



lircd, and appointed another lo hoar liiiii ; and when 
aiformer] that the narrator hud iictnally repealed 
^00 odes from authors before tlie time of Moham- 
ined, li« ordered him a present of 100,000 drachnts 
I^Oll. 13». id). An equal sum was paid him by the 
GmiT Ynasaf, governor of Irak, who whs exceed- 
ii^y puzzled on account of a stanza which had 
occurred to his mind, and of which he did not know 
the author. Hamad not only told him the name 
of the poet, but repeated the entire composition 
from which the verse was taken. 

History, ao much neglected by the ancient Arabs, 
was 'cnltivateil with great Bssiduity by the Mos- 
leBts; aad there is extant an immense number of 
■l^to in this department, comprising annola, chron- 
li^K-and memoirs ; besides descriptions of particu- 
lar Bngdoms, province's, and towns. A catalogtie 
Af the authors' names would (ill a. volume ; and we 
■can only notice a few of the more celebrated. The 
mnlu of Abulfarage, a Christian physician of Ma- 
titiB. in Lesser Armenia, who flourished in the thir- 
leenui century, and of Abulfmda, a writer of higfh 
Ignite both in the East and the West, we have 
■JceadT noticed. Ibn Katib, another eminent hiato- 
T^aa of the fourteenth century, was descended of a 
^^Ab family, and vizier to Mohammed, caliph of 
Stmada. He was deeply versed in every branch 
orBcience,but chiefly remarkable forthe extent and 
of his historical knowledge. He wrote 
on forty-one different subjects, some of 
consieting of many volumes ; and there is 
sotfic^ a topic in elegant or scientiflc literatuTe 
thai he left mttouched. His Chronology of the 
CdMis and Kings of Spain and Africa has the lofty 
wpdiation of the " Silken Vest embroidered with 
neN«edle." A treatise on the Choice of Sentences 
Redesignates "PureGold," His Lives of Eminent 
Bunish Arabs, celebrated for their learning and 
ijHQ', we perliaps not inaptly termeii "YroipM.^ 
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Plants ;" but it might puzzle a modem reader to 
discover that " Approved Butter" mcaus a disserta- 
tion on Constancy of Mind ; iir to find a History of 
Granada in a " Specimen of the Full Moon." Ibn 
Hasseai, a native of Cordova, was equally renowned 
for poetic genius, historical information, and attain- 
ments as a linguist. His writings on various sub- 
jects, both in prose and verse, were so multttudtnaus, 
that, after his decease, his son is said to have col- 
lected 400 voluniesof them, comprising about 80,000 
leaves, Ibn Haion, an inhabitant of tne same city, 
wrote an account of Spain in ten volumes; and ano- 
ther work on history, embracing the occurrences of - 
his own times, which extends to sixty. It were 
tedions to specify the " Golden Chains of Faitl))P a 
highly-celebrated fterformance on the Chatacteqbd 
Productions of Royal and Eminent Spanish Authora 
in the fifth century of the Hejira; or the "Mines of 
Silver," a biographical work of the famed Ibn Ab- 
bar; or the " Fallen Pearls and Piefced-np Flowers" 
of Abu Bakri. Rvery state, every provmce, every 
city and town, possessed its Individual chronicler ' 
and historian. A full history of Spain, from the 
time when it was first peopled to the close of the 
thirteenth century, giving an account of its geogra- 
phy, productions, and hterary institutions, was con- 
tinued by six authors in succession, and coat the 
labour of 113 years. 

Works on biography, memoirs of the different 
caliphs, and of men peculiarly distinguished fortheir 
virtues, talents, or achievements, were innumerable. 
The two Razis of Cordova, father and son, filled 
many large volumes with illustrious genealogies, 
and annals of distin^ished viziers. Abul Waiid, a 
statesman and historian of Seville, wrote an account 
of the Oramiades in Spain, similar to that given by 
Masoudi of the Calipha of Asia. These Arabian 
PJutarchs descended even to the brute creation, 
Saab was (he passion for every species of compoai* 



A thp di'sire to leeve no subject untouchod, 
n Zajd of Cordova, and Abul Mondar of 
a. vrote a GeneitlugicHl Histury of celebrated 
i as did Alasueca and Abdounalec that of 
Is which had risen to distinction. This laat- 
i author and eminent antiquary rendered 
_j conntrynien the same literary service liat 
T BSfle and Moreri conferred ou Buropeane, by gi«. 
I iitg them a copious historical dictionaiy. The Arabs 
[ pOeiMsed i^nt^clopxdias, j^azetti^ers, and other simi- 
le ht commlations on critical and biographical imb- 
They -were famihar, in short, with all those 
ioDB which curtail labour, dispense with the 
Hity of research, and aflbrd faciUtios to indO' 
or curiosity. The Dictionary of the Sciences, 
jhammed Abu Abdallah of Granada, was an 
rste work, consisting of eleven parts, of which 
m^nt of the seventh and the four last are still 
t. A similar compilation was made by the 
medFarabi. who apoke seventy-two languages, 
ote on every science then known. 
1 numismatics the Saracens were well ac> 
Namari and Makrizi wrote histories of 
-II money 1 tlie latter also produced a treatise 
e legal weights and measures, Azaker wrot« 
eataries on the first inventors of tlie arts ; and 
ilia his learned work on Arabian antiquities, 
" in a profound manner of the studies and dis, 
___j8 of his countrymen. 
I geography they had, so far as their linuted 
I went, a tolerably accurate knowledge. The 
r at Cairo could boast of two massive globes, 
f which was of brass, the other of pure silver, 
_ted by an Arabian cosmographer, which 
d 3000 drachms, and is said to have cost as 
y Aoitsand crowns of gold. In this department 
a holds a conspicuous rank. The SheriiT 
if Cordova, who made the celebrated silver 
T Roger II., king of Sicily, is juftU^ fi 



^ 



9S irmiAfiniE or vat mum. 

guished for his "Geographioa! Amusements," whifi 
he wrote nnd dedicated to that monarch. Of thi 
however, only an abridgment has appeared in prid 
published by the Maronitea under tue absurd tifl 
of" Geo^aphiaNubiensis." TheSaraceng of Sp« 
were at great pains to cultivate this science by actUI 
Burveys : and Casiri has described not less tfa^ 
eighteen Voyages or Itineraries of learned men, wtj 
travelled for the express purpose of acquiring afl 
diffusAig a knowledge of geography. Ibn RaschM 
one of them, journeyed through Africa, Egypt, ai 
Syria, hearing and conversing with the most oat 
uent scholars in those countries ; of whom, as w^ 
as of their most remarkable libraries and academiq) 
he has given some account in his travels. I 

Statistics and poUtical economy, though of eIo] 
growth among the Arabs, did not escape their atteq 
Son. The ambition of conquest was succe.eded faj 
a spirit of inquiry into the wealth and resources q 
the countries that had yielded to their anns. S 
early aa the reign of Omar II., Assam ibn MaJe4 
his viceroy in Spain, transplanted into that countrj 
much of the wisdom of the East as respects tti 



infonnation, he described not onl^ the different ju^ 
inces aad cities, together with their respective nverl 
ports, and harbours, but also the nature of the dj 
mate and different soils of Spain, its mountaini| 
plants, and minerals ; giving an exact account ofitl 
imports, and of the manner in which its varioui piA 
ductious, natural or artificial, might be manufactmaj 
and applied to the best advantage. ^ 

In the speculative sciences the Arabs excelled aj 
much as they did in polite literature. Their >GUt) 
temperament of mind was vrell adapted to the atoch 
of piilosophy and metaphysics, and on these ad 
gairements is founded the reputation of many ingd 
nioua and celebrated men, whose names are ^3 
revered in Europe. GaiaVv app\\eavte4oiA!rn\e*>3 



'Oietaphysics to iheotogy ;'and Alkendi, a native of 
Jhissore, who flourished in the caliphate uf Aliua- 
Moan. was so celebrated among his contemporariee, 
ttkt he was called,by way or eminence, the Arstbtan 
fhiloBopfaer. the Great Astrologer, the Phffnix of 
lofi age. Notwithstanding the extravagant enco- 
Vriiuus of hia friends, he was unquestionably en- 
dowed with rare talents; the SOO different works 
winch he composed show hira to have been deeply 
Tetsed in all the learning of the Greeks, Pcreians, 
• sad Indians. 

But, however enthusiasticially the Arabs pursued 
those ingenious studies, their progress was more spe- 
cioDB than real. Their ardour was ill-regulated, pre- 
ferring the subtleties to the more important and 
(netical lessons of the science. The system of 
^limtolle was well fitted to this prevailing taste of 
1h» Saracens. Though they were neither unac- 
munted with Plato, nor insensible to the merite of 
Ss works, the Stagyrite became their exclusive 
^vourite, and received from them an intellectual 
ttoBiBge that was almost divine. All parties ac- 
yknowledged his authority and appealed to his assist- 
flnce, whether in attack or defence ; and the moet 
Aolid arguments both of Jews and Christians against 
fbe truth of the Koran were laid prostrate before 
(he reaistlesB artillery of his syllogisms. An accu- 
rate translation, or a learned commentary on his 
worits, appeared to them the highest pitch of ex- 
cellence to which the genius of man could attain. 
At the head of all these subtle expounders stood 
Arerroes, who, in the felicitous obscurity of his 
Itpinions, was by some reckoned superior to hia 
ler. The library of the Escnrial comprises 

y authors on ascetic and mystic divinity ; but 
ibr a detail of their live;S and writings the curious 

ler is referred to the elaborate pages of D'Her- 

It and Casiri." 
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tkTTKItATURK "OF TlA JUUAS* 

The natural scieiicea were cultivated by the Arstj 
not only with great ardour and auccess, but wit| 
judicious views of the means whereby their progreai 
might be promoted. The knowledge which Ihd 
possessed of medicine is a subject of curious inquiijl 
la a. country where the climate is healthful aod Uj 
inhabitants abstemious, the healing art was not lik^ 
to be highly esteemed; and acco^n^ly we Sud thj 
starving physicians of Arabia complaining that ex^ 
cise and temperance deprived the^m of Uie great^ 
part of their practice. About the time of ItfohaiM 
med the profession appears to have been held i 
better repute. His contemporary, Hareth ibn K^ 
dah, an eminent practitioner, who bad settled :| 
Mecca, was occasionally honoured with his convol 
sation and applause. This learned personage wa 
physician to Abu tieker, and a pupil of the Gre4 

Abul(araBB(Dyriai 
Biri (BM. Arab, i 

(Delr Orie, Prog, a Stat, d'Ogni LitI 

Arab,), Reniiudol ^Hisl. Pat Alei,), Fabricii 
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l,PbiIos.),LeoAfti_^ 

, J,, -- W, Jones (Connnent.J 

PowAaiat,), Carlyle(3pBciin, nt Arabian Poetry), SiBin« 
■Lilt, du Midi.), MnJiciM,— LeClerc(Hiat, de lBMid.%Frei 
'Hi9LofMed.),Sprengei(HiaLdelaM«l),Moir(AndBiiliIH 
Med.).^ aiite>i^j^Ha\ler^(Bib1.Bolanicfi,lomBLj, Chgiit 

maici, — Montuclfl (Hn 
fPlayfair'BSDpiiomBa. 
i,),Bamy(Hi«.derll 
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. _,, .Bockmann (Hist, of liiTenlioni). Wi 
aays), Boerbsave (Cbvniisl— ' ".■- -■ 
dBMathBinat J, EnejcloDKd 

i!«rfinomy,— Lalanda (Astr ^. .^ 

Iranomie), HalUy (Philosoph. Transact, vol, iviL), La _ 
(SyalJraedu Monde), J.r(!Aii«!iin;,— Marphy(AiHbianAnt. 
tiaa Df Spain), Swinburne [TravalB in Spain), Profaasor Sh 
apear anil Hattwcll Home (Hial, of the Mohummedan Ei 
in Spam,) Agriadan-c, — Jacob(Tra™l» in Spain), TowMiil 
<ditto), La Botde (Voyage, PilionnquB el HislorianB, it Vi 

Eagnfl), Maadeu (Hiat. Cnt. d'Eip,), Gregoriua (RenUD A 
icqaeadHicSiculamuiectant Colleclio). Ttae moatTs 
-"- --'■—--- of Atabic lilerature is that of Caairi, whr » 
classed 1S51 maniiacripts ; but itis tobeiBgr.. 
ibae the work was not eiocnted, uatiV n foe.iBUwY'w H 
-i"! coaauaied thsfreater part olthe'Kvcvnui^'Amiii- 



tthool of Jondisabour in Persia, founiJed by Sliapoor 
1 wliO, accordino; lo Abulfarage. married a daughter 
fflw Emperor Aiirelian. and by her means intro- 
iced tlie doctrines of Hippocrates into the East. 
'Wben conqncBt had supplied the Arabs with Che 
~^~ "18 of luxury and intemperance, this science was 
r appreciated- In the schools of Bagdad and 
anuia, the study of physic was enconraged 
^rtftthensunl munificence of the caliphs. Trans- 
WOIB of Hippocrates and Galen issued from the 
•tme manufactory that had clothed Plato and Aris- 
itolls in an oriental dress. Most of these versions, 
ttwmerit of which is freely discussed by Renaudot, 
Bul^otialy defended by Casiri, are ascribed to Ho- . 
"Ti, an eminent phj^ician of the Nestorian sect, 
died A. D. 376; and Messue, the celebrated 
|ne«ptor of Almamoun, who was principal or su- 
.jkrifitendent of the College of Bagdad. Serapion, 
SlUbendi, Thibet ibn Korra, the friend and astrolo. 
Hr of the Caliph ftlotaded, Baktishua and his son 
wniel, with a host ofoljiers, are names which adom 
"m medical annals of the Saracens. The lives of 
Wre than 300 Mohammedan physicians, consist- 
lag of Arabs, Syrians, Persians, and Egyptians, 
"^ recorded by an author named Osaiba, part of 
me work, about a century ago, Mr. Mead, at his 
^^IB eiroense. caused to be translated from the ori- 
|JBa l; but it proved so incoherent and so full of 
mtite stories, that the task was abandoned. To 
'U ibn Al Abbas, sumamed the Magtan, from the 
"et to which he belonged, we are indebted for the 
riiMt as well as the best account of Arabian phy- 
!. This eminent author was a star of the first mag- 
We in the galaxy of learned men who flourished 
'at'Hie court of Adodowlah, sultan of Aleppo. His 
'»*, called Al Meleii or Hoya! Work, which ap- 
V^ni sboot the year 980, was intended to be a com- 
ifetesyetem of medicine, and continued to maintaiit 
»■ aacendenfij' till superseded by ti\B Caami (A 
Jrtaima. 



Al Razi, or Riiazes as he is commonly desig- 
nated, is H name of which jtrabimi literature has 
leason to be proud. He flo.uriBhed in the lenth cen> 
tury, and had the reputation of being deeply skilled 
in almost all scienceB as well as in'medJciue. He 
was appointed director of the hospital at Rh6, i^ 
Irak, his native city, and afterward delivered lec- 
tures in the College of Bagdad, in which he was by 
far the most distinguished professor of his time. 
Hia fame rests chiedy on his medical writings, tise 
principal of which, Alhawi or the Continent, com- 
prehended hisaccount of diseases. He wrote, among 
other works, a small but curious tract on quae' 

. whomhecharacteriiea with a fidelity that makes 
descriptions applicable to the pretendins knaves of 
modem times. This treatise is remarxable, ttom 
beingthe earliest medical work in which Eau d« via 
is mentioned, as also diRerent kinds of beer manu- 
factured &om rice, barley, and rye. Another merit 
of this distinguished scholar, and what perh^ 
above all has tended to heighten his reputatioQ as ' 
an author, is his treatise on small-pox and meades, 
being the Sr^ account of these diseases ever given. 
His remarks on climate, season, aitualion, and consti- 
tution, denote the accurate and philosophic observer. 
Indeed,from the minute and excellent descriptions of 
disease to be found in bia works, embracing not only 
the more commonly known, but others of rare oc- 
currence, and some recorded for the first time, such 
as tic douloureux and hypochondria, there can be u> 
little doubt that his opportunities of observatiim 
were immense, as that his genius enabled hiin to 
turn his experience to the best account. 

But in learning and reputation, Rhazes was sur- 
passed by the famous Abdallah ibn Sina, a name 
which the Jews abbreviated into Abensina, and tbe 
Christians into the well-known appellation of Avi- 
cernia. This Prince of Physicians, as the Andu 

denoiaiiiHte bira,wa8 apeisoTineailyasremarkable 
St the extent and variety of taapiecocvoxa %^V^v 



raente as the Admirable Crichton ; whilr in the m©d- 
icel world he attained a celebrity rivalled ouly by 
Itofame of Hippocrates aud Galen. He was bom 
at the year 060, at a small village aenr Bokhara. 
RKmoTiiig to Bagdad for the prosecution of his 
■todies, he there applied himself to the cultivation 
of philoaophy and medicine, in both of which his 
""'gress was surprisingly rapid. Besides physic, 
... tange of his acquirements comprehended logic, 
morals, metaphysics, astronomy, philology, matbe- 
naUcH, natural history, and tbco.Iogy. While yet 
in hia nineteeuth year, Avicenna was regarded 
W6n by 0)6 old and experienced as a complete pro- 
digy of leamiu^, and the deference paid to his judg- 
mnl was sufficient to flatter hie utmost vanity, 
QnriDg his residence at Hamadan, he was chosen 
tfAysician to the sultan, and allerward raised to 

goity of vizier. Hia literary fame, and that of 
hant court to which he was attached, drew 
admiration of surrounding princes. But his 



KqMdBrity was short-lived, and his hfe seemed def- 
ined to be a restless one. Finding his liberty 
BndBngered. for having re^fuaed the mvitation of 
iaiunoud of Ghizni to honour his capital with a 
tbit, he withdrew to Jorjan, where the splendour 
SCfais repntation, not only us a physician but a man 
f oraence, increased beyond all rivalry. 
?%eBabsequeat history of this remarkable person- 
"lissbort. Though posBesaed of an excellent con- 
ition, he had so impaired it by the use of wine, 
_ its accompanying vice, that he died from intes- 
id infiammation, in his 56th year, at Hamadan. 
riceona is one of those on whom pmise and vitu- 
FBtion havt been lavished with equal excess. It 
ly be somewhat difficult to account for the despotic 
SI'StDacy which his writings acquired in the Sa- 
Kon schools : for they were not only translated, 
-..„Bd, and commented on, but formed test-books 
tile professors in the principal coUe^ea at t-Mxtt^ , 
• — '-'-lued the oracles of mescal 'wvQ"«\*&4*ta*^. 



nearly 600 years. Flis Cimon consists of five bookSr 
each of which has its aubdivisioiis. His Materia 
Medica must have been sufficiently ubBuid, as we 
find him recommending the administration of gold) 
silver, and precious stones, with a view to purify 
the blood. It ia to this ridiculous beltf^f that tha 
custom of gilding and silvering pills is to be re- 
ferred. In anatomical knowledge he appears to have 
been extremely superficial. To follow out the intri- 
cacies of his pathology, his speculations on the func- 
tions of the brain, the vital spirits, pleurisies, fevetSi 
faculties, and temperaments, is unnecessury for our 
pnrpose. Posterior to Avicenna, flourished, among 
many others of lesser note, Abulcasis, Avfiozoari 
and his pupil Averroes, whose fame was as di^iii- 
guished in medical as in metaphysical science. 

To pharmacy the Arabs paid particular attentioni 
and they deserve the credit of having set the first 
example of publishing pharmacopceias or regidar 
dispensatories, containing collections of authorized 
formula. The shops of the Saracen apothecarieB 
were placed under the immediate superintendence 
of the magistrates, who took care that they should 
be provided with genuine drugs, and that these 
should he sold at reasonable prices. Many of the 
[iiarmaceutical terms, as naphtha, camphor, syrup, 
and jalap, are of Arabian origin. In this bran^ 
of the science Avenzoar was well versed ; and in hie 
treatise we find accounts of both simple and com' 
pound medicines not elsewhere to be met with, TJie 
discovering of antidotes for poisonous plants se^ns 
to have been a favourite research with him. Vari- 
ous other writers enlarged the limits of pharmacy. 
The elder Messue employed, as emetics, powdur of 
fine bark, and decoctions uf hyssop ; and as a styptic 
in violent bowel-complaints he had recoorse to Qie 
rennet of different animals, particularly the haxe. 
Ia caring similar disorders, Serapioa advised boUed 
aiilk, ia which red-hot iioti had been dipped. 



In anuComy and surgery, the Arabs never attained 
lo My remarkable proficiency. The polluted tuucb 
of the dead alarmed the most determined naturalist ; 
and the orthodox MueaiUman felt himself debarred 
from this impious knowledge by the prejudices of 
iu creed. When Toderini asked a mufli if it was 
dhlwible to practise hnman dissection, he was told 
ttatthe very question itself was an infnngement of 
♦h(» divine law. To mutilate a corpse wasprohibiled 
bf Hie rftligious belief that the soul does not depart 
mm the body at the moment of death, but remains, 
■Her deserting the other members, for a consider- 
lUe time in the breast. Besides, it was deemed 
DMessary to appear entire at the stem tribunal of 
Hntikir and Nakir, to under^ the sepukhrai exami- 
Ution. Hence the anatomical studies of the Arabs 
veK restricted to the lower animals, and skeletons 
hlite cemeteries. In their writings on (he sabject, 
HHf did little more than translate and paraphrase 
Die works of the Greeks. 

' The surgery of Ali Abbas has some distinctive 
Jbatares; for though he modestly professed only to 
it B copyiitt, he made a great many observations 
iMcnliar to himself. His eon, who followed the 
nne profession, was the nuthor of a book on tlie 
" " es of the eye. In operating for cataract, Avi- 
_ recommended depression ; and speaks of ex- 
ion, which he had several times seen practised. 



, e has been already introduced. He complained 

WOe deplorable state into which the art had fallen 
AUsday; and informs ns that the Spanish prac- 
iHionersaashed into alt kinds of operations without 
tenwing in the least degree the nature of the part* 
ib^w«Fe dividing, and consequently without at- 
fttSfflng to the precautions necessary for averting 
^Stoi^r. His surgery is arranged into three booksi 
"Hw fiiil tmatiiig of caustics, Ihe aecon4 OV b — i— »-i 



diaeasiis, ami the third of luxations, togetlier wilh 
Bome miscellaiieous particulars. 

Abulcoeis is the only ancient writer on anatomy 
that has deecribed the instrumeuts used in each rair- 
tjoidar operation. To him we owe the invention 
of the probaug, an elastic rod tipped with sponge, 
for dislodging extraneous substances from the gullet. 
Another instrument of his own, was that for ope- 
rating in fialulalachrymalis.whichhe has explained, 
as also the needle used by the oriental surgeons for 
cataract. The knife, which he calls alnetiil, and 
used in the section of a vein, as distinct from punct 
taxe, is by some presumed to be our common laoc^et 
— a terra which the French borrowed from the aor 
cient Gauls. The myrtle and olive knives, so caU«d 
from resembling in shape the leaves of these plants, 
were employed for blood-letting by incision. For 
opening veins in the forehead, use was made of the ~ 
foueriiim, said to resemble the phleme for bleediiij[ 
cattle, and which required percussion to make it 
penetrate the akin. We learn from Casiri, Uiat 
among the Escurial manuscripts there ia a treatise 
in the Cuflc character, which contains a colleotiOB 
of plates of surgiciil instruments. 

Botany, as subsidiary to medicine, was cultivated 
by the Arabs witli considerable success. This goi'-* 
ence they advanced far beyond the state in wliieh it 
had been left by Dioscorides, who flourished about 
the commencement of the Christian era. His h^bal 
they enriched by the addition of SOOO plants; and 
their knowledge of the vegetable world enabled 
them to insert in their pharmacopceias seveivl 
remedies which had been unknown to the Greeks. 
Rhazes, Ali Abbas, and Avicenna are nftnee that 
adorn the annals of this elegant and useful study; 
but the most distinguished of all the Arabian botsr- 
nists was Ibn al Beithar, a native of Mala^ In his 
zeal for herborizing, he travelled over every part of 
Earope, Africa, aiid Awa.; inspected and analyzed 
^e^yiiing-tiial was rare, c»mQus,o't\^"a:iAe.'is04» , 




died al Dam^'ri^^ tn Uir jeu l-2ts. ia whkk oty 
telieht Ih^ ili^Iy ofyizier. Caani meadooi aa- 
othn eminenl boUnt^ Ibo Plnra. a ecMntod rfv- 
(idiUl Of Corolla. K-bo was ^ipoinlnl cnnOarM liw 

941, tnT«Ilcd in India dafingUM ImiK 
of forty Teats. U> otMnre tbr M^ve ^li 
iea of tW mineral and Tefetabl» fcmedaHB! 
Wd bu given the reaull oT hia i t xarcb w ■ 

■ eedingly TalnaMe t 

Tlw praise of originalitr. bowerer. ie Hiare 
iiM to the Saracens for Ibcir diacovetie* in d 
tiy,flf which they mav be ronsidered aa tbe i 
tn, in ao far as regai^ its iDtrodoctiM tato ■ 
Beftne Iheix tuoe this science waa dcgi 
aame terel with mafic and aAcJofr. nal 
with the i«T«Ties of alcbymy. or tbe Ml 
^ gold by meana of the philMophcr'* atone, 
is iisualW described as a led powder, ksiraif 
Ipacnliar smed. Beaidea the nitne of insiaHtiaf 
'" * this precicnia compound was bebeved I* hot* 
opertyof charwinggril ifuilm , tmrng 
idprotractinr1h« (oaai of bowm as- 



Hdtaease 

Mence to 



', from first to last, is (iiQ of ictim a: 

_,, _iid consists of litUe else than so aecMm vi 

j^BB and imposton who made a liretibood by read' 

Ibetr mrstic aottmms to the ignorant at aa «x> 

ngSBt price : for, stiange as it may ^ipear, Mi^ 

to were fonnd credulous enonfh to beliercthal 

*mi M>d immortality cooM be bottled ap in I h— b. 

or extracted by means of the mnUe fmn 

I and powders. 

B fltody, bowerer, was alttAiAed wMft 1 



of chymica! knowledge, teaching a greater degree 
of facility in operations, and leading to the discov- 
ery of many new and valuable subatancea which, 
without some such strong incentive, would have 
perhaps remained mach longer in ohscurity.. Struck 
with the result of investigations which they did not 
understand, the Arabs applied themselves to this de- 
pattment of science, with the view of making it 
BUbservient to the composition of medicines and the 
cure of diseases. In conducting distillations, and 
detecting the properties of various bodiee, tli«y 
made great improvements. The three minei^ 
acids were discovered ; the vegetable and mineral 
alkalies were distinguished from each other; and 
the preparation of alcohol made known. Rhazesia 
generally allowed to be the first regular practi- 
uoaer that made use of chymical remedies; and 
tram his mentioning corrosive sublimate and mer- 
curial ointment, various preparations of arsenic, ths 

■phates of copper and iron, saltpetre, and bora%j 

s evident that the science had already passed ite- 

infancy. ' 

But the true patriarch of Arabian chymistry WU 

the famous Geber, a native of Harraji in Mesopota- 

ia, who lived in the eighth century. Little ia 
known of this writer, except his works, which (XMi^ 
twn many and important chymical facts. Besides 
the metajs, sulphur, and salt, withwhicli the Greeks 
and Romans were familiar, he knew the method of 

reparing sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and aqua regia. 

!e was familiar with the art of dissolving the metals 
by means of these acids, and actually prepared 
mtrate of silver and corrosive sublimate. "" ■■■"- 



acqnaiuted with potash and soda, both in the etata 
of carbonates and caustic. Me was aware thai 
these alkalies dissolve sulphur, and he employed the 
process to obtain it in a state of purity. 
^ Of Geber's works, so far as they have appeared 
■Wt latia or English, we poaaeBs only four tracts f 



Itogh O'Herbelot stales that he wrote 500 volumes 

on chymistry. The greater nurabtr of chynucal 

|»ocesseB. such as Ihey were almoet to the eud of 

lbs H^teenth century, were perfectly known to 

iin; and if we compare his -wntinge with those of 

DioBcorides and PUny, we shall perceive the vast 

pnwiesa which chyniistry, or rather pharmacy, had 

made in the schools of the Saiacene. The early 

nomenclature of the science demonstrates bow 

Bnxh it owes to the Arabs. The terms alcohol, 

alembic, alkali, aludel, and others, cletirly indicate 

tlwir deriTation ; nor should it be forgotten that 

Ibese characters of drugs, eseences, extracts, and 

nedicines which are frequently to be found in apothe- 

'"■" shops, and which to vui|):ar eyes appear to be 

with occult powers of healing, are all to be 

to them. It is the opinion of Sprengel, that 

itjngs of the Arabs, even at the present day, 

[lit be of serrice, were our chyniists and physi- 

IS capable of perusing the works of Geber, Mes- 

', Rbazes, Averroes, and Avicenna in the native 

tongue. 

iJlied to medicine was the science of aatroltfgy, 

Iftaich the Saracens cultivated with great zeal. The 

* ictTine of sidereal influences is very ancient ; and 

alater period each part and member of the human 

' r was assigned to the custody or dominion of a 

LCnlar star. The heart, brain, liver, spleen, 

I, kidneys, and other viscera 'wei:e successively 

nect«d by the sun and moon, and by the planets 

rnpUer, Saturn, Mercury, Mars, and Venus ; so that 

([diy^cian, before he could understand or attempt 

cure a disease, had to ascertain the magical 
IttRDOBy between the planets and the habits of his 
iBtient. He durst not venture to draw blood with- 
Hrt consuUingthe position of the heavens, nor order 

1 cathartic unless the constellations were favoura- 
de. With a people so superstitious as the Arabs, 
Bidiaaeiencecouldiiot fail tobepo^xAM. K^iiiHA.- 
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ingly its professors, independently of all 
coiaideratious, were seen in the courts, and.' _. 
salted in the cabinets of princes j and no pubBe 
even private enterprise of moment was ondertaken 
without previously obtaining the concurrence of tke 
heavenly bodies. 

The most flourishing period of Arabian astrOOc 
Oiny was the reign of Almamoun, who was hinuKdf 
devoted to the study of this science. He caused* 
complete digest of it to be composed by the mdtt 
eminent men of his court, and provided at his ami 
coat the necessary instruments of observatioo. 
The land of the Chaldeans still supplied the same 
spacious level, the same unclouded horizon ; {tnd 
nnder his munificent patronage the philosophers of 
BBgdad, first on the plains of Shinar, and a second 
time on those of Cufa, accurately measured a de- 
gree of the ^eat circle of the earth, and determined 
at 34,000 miles the entire circumference of- on 
globe. The process by which this remarkable mea* 
eurement was conducted is described by Abulfeda, 
from the relation of Ibn Khallican and the best his- 
torians. The obliquity of the ecliptic was calcu- 
lated at about twenty-three degrees and a half; 
but not a single step was made towards the discov- 
ery of the solar system beyond the hypothesis of 
Ptolemy. 

Amon^ the Arabian astronomers were several 
who distinguished themselves both by their writings 
and observations. Atbumazar pubhshcd an Intro- 
duction to Astronomy — a Treatise on the Conjunc- 
tion of the Planets — and another on the Origin, De- 
rivation, and End of the World. The celebrated 
Alfragani composed a classical work entitled Ele- 
ments of Astronomy, of which a translation, wi^ 
notes, has been given by Professor Golius, and 
which presents a concise esposition of Ptolemy's 
Almagest. This author Ukewise produced a trea- 
<&» oa solar clocks, and on tbe astrolabe. Moham- 



Bwlibii Musa, AMhUbIi ibii Salinl, iuid Yahia Jbni 
Kansor were eminent writers on this science, and ■ 
Ibeir vstrononitcal tables were admired for their 
tiactness. jtlbathani (or Albalcgui), one of the 
nut learned men that adonied the court of Mokla- ■ 
der, was justly renowned as the author of the Sabian 
tallies, drawn up from the astronomical observa- 
Uom which he made in the course of forty years 
(A.D. 87ft-931), atRacca, on the Euphrates. His 
idiefious reseaTchea were of the higheBt importance , 
lothe science. He gave a new and improved theory 
(rf the sun, from which some valuable results were ■ 
derived ; and supplied the defects of the Ptolerosan ' 
taUes by his more accurate observations. His 
work on " The Science of the Stars," which is still ' 
ttisnti'loiiE held a. very high place in the estima- 
Itaii of philosophers. We owe lo him a more cor-,1 
I Met odculation of the obliquity of the ecliptic than; 
bd hitherto been mRiIe; he also determined tb&'j 
snimal movement of the equinoxes, and found thet 
1 ilfiniticm of the tropical year to be 365 days and a 
I decimal fraction. 

His contemporary, Ihn Korrah, likewise observed 
I the declination of the ecliptic— distinguished the': 
motion of the apogee of the sim and'])lanets from' 
that of the stars in longitude ; and, what is most im- 
portant of all, ascertained that the solar revolution 
wa» completed in 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 
IS aeeonds — a calculation not very different from ' 
that now in use. Arzakel, the reputed author of the' 
Toledan tables, who flourished towards the end of 
titB eleventh century, was famous for his hypothesia 
Id account for the diminution of the sun s eccen- 
tricity, which he conceived to have taken place 
■iuce the time of Ptolemy, and the motion of the 
smi^ apogee. His idea was adopted by Coperni- 
cus ; and subaeqiiently applied lo the moon by Ho- 
coe<nns, Newton, Flamstead, and Halley. 
Modem astronomy is indebted to X^e S«tw.«oft^sflj 



tbe introduction of observatories. Appended to the 
celebrated mosque at Seville was the lofty lower of 
the Giraldo, built under the Buperintendence of the 
famous mathematician Geber (A. D. 11^6), which 
tong^ served this purpose, and which still remains 
one of the most noble and ancient moniimenta, per- 
haps, in Christendom, in honour of this science. 
The learned Bailly attributes the revival of astron- 
omy to the Spanish Arabs, and the translations of 
the works of Alfragani. He affirms that Kepler 
drew the ideas that led to his discovery of the ellip- 
tical orbits of planets from NureddinPetrucci, whose 
Treatise on the Sphere is preserved in the Escnrial. 
From Lalande and Andres we learn that Alfonso X., 
king of Castile, who has immortalized himself by 
his astronomical pursuits, and whose tables have 
contributed so much to promote the knowledKe of 
the heavenly bodies, received his infbrmation cmeSjr 
fhim the Moors, whom his liberality induced td 
settle at Toledo. 

The schools of Bagdad and Cordova did not neg- 
lect the study of optics. Alfarabi, Ibn Haitim, &^ 
Alhazen devoted their attention to this subject ; but 
the works of^he two former are lost. The treatise' 
of the latter, who wrote in the twelfth centunr, he 
been frequently noticed. It is cited by our distin- 
guished countryman Hoger Bacon ; and was illus- 
trated by ViteUio, a native of Poinnd, who lived in 
the thirteenth century. In mathematics, though 
the Saracens did not ascend to the higher branches, 
yet in the other division of the science their know- 
ledge was far from being inconsiderable. The 
works of the most eminent Greek geometriciana 
were translated, and the schools of the East Bnp> 
plied in their vernacular tongue with versions of 
Euclid, Theodosius, Hypsicles,Menelau3, and Apol- 
lonius of Perga. 
How highly these studies were valued by Alma- 
moan, may be imagined ttomVas \\\K'[a.l offer of IW 
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Mmda' weight of gcM to engage in his sen'iccv the 
■mnis mathematician Leo of Constuntinople, whg 
employed by the Emperor Theophilua in 
'' tures aiid establishing schoola in hia 
the invJtalioH was declined ; as the 
a foolish vanity of their superior ei- 
s jealous of imparting^ to heathen the 
their learning'. Ibn Korrah enriched 
of his country with traiuilations of 
ind the Conies of Apollonius. But 
9Cem to have bequeathed to the world 
of importance ; and, at the revival of 
the fifteenth century, this branch of the 
( said to have been found nearly in the 
in which it was left by Euclid. Brucker, in 
History of Philosophy, maintains that the Sara- 
3 owed their mathematical tuowledge solely to 
Greeks, and that the study made no progress 
whatever in their hands. But later writers, par- 
liculaily Montucla, have done lunple justice to tneir 
neearches in certain departments of this sublime 
■deuce. 

• Trigonometry derived from the Arabs the form 
irin^ it stiU retains. They substituted the use of 
mm for that of the chord, which had been employed 
ij the ancieuls. Ibn Musa and Geber composed 
OtigiDa] works on spherical triKpnometry ; and Al- 
ktndi, besides his own treatise, DeStx Quaniilalibv^, 
taDBlated that of Autolycus, Be SpAara Mala. A\- 
gebrs, though not the invention of the Sarncens, 
nceived valuable accessions from their talents; 
Ud, on comparing them with their predecessors, 
their sdvancta will perhaps be found as conspicuous 
M the improvements which have been suggested 
tai the progress that has been made by later and 
even by modern proficients. Ibn Korrah and Ibn 
;|btaa sae the earliest Arabian mathematicians who 
Am treated on this science. The former wrote 
the certainty of the demonsttafetna «t ft* 



al^braic calculus, and the latter is accounted the 
inTcntor of the solution of equations of the second 
degree. There ia an original treatise by Omar fl>n 
Ibrahim, on the Algebra of Cubic Equations, iviiich 
exists in manuscript in the library of the Univer* 
ei^ at Leyden ; and we leam from Casiri that thfl 
prmciplea and. the praises of this science wen 
8ung in an elaborate poem by Alcasaem, a natiTfl 
of Granada. 

The numerical characters, which have tended BO 
much to simplify and abridge calculations, and with- 
out which none of the exact sciences could have 
been carried to the point at which they have arrived 
in our day, were beyond all doubt communicated 
to us by the Arabs. They were not, however, th< 
inventors of these digits, which, as well as theh 
nithmetic, they acknowledge 1o have received fFOin 
the East ; and many of their treatises on this Hub^ 
ject they denominate " Indian Arithmetic," "The 
Art of Computing according to the Indians," tee. 
It ia well known that the Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, and perhaps other nations, used alphabetica] 
letters for the representation of numbers. The 
Indians adopted this simple and natural method; 
and their origtnnl numerals, of which the Arabic 
ciphers are merely an abridgement, may be oonBid- 
ered as primitive words or characters. Their use 
and general diffusion in Europe must be ascribed to 
the persevering industry of the famous Gerbert, 
afterward Pope Sylvester II., who ia the first phi- 
losopher known to have visited Spain in the pursuit 
of knowledge. On his return he founded two 
schools — one at Bobbio in Italy, and another at 
Rheims In Frdnce, both of wiiich were numerously 
attended, and contributed to give a new turn to the 
study of philosophy. 

Their mathematical and mechanical knowledge 
the Arabs turned to various purposes of multiplying 
and improving the coiivemenceB of life — such aa Qw 



nnahoctioa of aqueducts, bulhi^, 
mla. Their acquaintance with ti 



acquaintance with hydraulic 
n the number of mills and othnr waterworks 
aafiojed ia the useful process of irrigation. Ac- 
ciWomwi to an arid and Bultry climate, they consid- 
Medthe command of water to be a material requi- 
in every country where they settled. The pen- 
« Or reaervoira in Spain, and the tanks in Africa, 
e either erected or restored by them. Their 
pitaceE and mosqueawere funiislied with capacious 
cutems. The ^rdens of the Alhambra contained 
dieets ofwater, in the surface of whirh the build- 
ings were reflected; and in most of the principal 
''ifies fountains played in the streets, as well as in 
W courts of the houses, by which the atmosphere 
. as attempered during summer. In the famous 
fiioce of Toledo was a poud, in the tiiidst of which 
— B a vaulted room of stained glass adorned with 
_i. Into tiiis apartment the caliph could enter 
Hkouched by the water, and sit while a cascade 
wed from above, with tapers huruiag before him. 
i are not aware that any discoveries of theirs in 
statics have been transmitted to us ; but tlie 
of two works by tlie celebrated Alkeudi are 
ili»ittoned in Casiri, viz. on Bodies that Float on 

~ ter, and on Bodies that Sink. 
* Architecture was an art in which the Arabs par- 
larly excelled ; and the revenues of kiugdonm 
_ __« e^)ended in erecting pubbc buildings, of which 
IsniBBlem, Babylon, and Baalbec, aff'orded the most 
lt(96Bdous models. It has been observed as a cir- 
Dntance worthy of remark, that no people ever 
. BStTBCted so many edifices as the Arabs, who ex- 
'%Bcted fewer materials from the quarry. From the 
Itipa to the Orontes, from the Nile to the Guadal- 
lU&Ter, the buildings of the first settlers were raised 
mm the wreck of cities, castles, atid fortreBsea, 
•tech they had destroyed. 
In the style of architecturf, the Arabs boVaot AS 



East and the West had a kindred resemblance, aa 
^jpeara by contrasting the disposition of the apart^ 
ments of the Alhambra, and other remains of Moot- 
iah art, with the accounts given by travellers relative 
to the geuer:Ll mode of oriental buildings. While 
little attention, eomparatively, was bestowed on the ' 
exterior of their mansions, on the furniture and BO- 
commodation withiu every thing was Uvished that 
oould promote luxitrious ease and personal corafoct. 
Their rooms were ao contrived that no reverberation ■ 
of sound was heard. The light wiis generally ad- 
mitted in such a manner as, by escluding external 
prospects, to confine the admiration of the spectatcw 
chiefly to the ornaments and beauties of the interior.. 
Their arrangements for ventilation were admirable ; 
and by means of caleducts, or tubes of baked esati^ 
warm air was admitted, so as to preser^'e a unifarna 

. temperature. The utmost labour and slcitl weia 
expended in embeUishing tbe walls and ceilings: ' 
Their tiles had a blue glazing over them; thear 
paving-bricks were made of different colours, — blo^ 
white, black, or yellow, — which, witen properly co^^ 
trasted, had a very agreeable cilect. Nothing is ' 
more astonishing than the durability of the Moorish 
edifices. The stucco compoeition ou their walls 
became hard as atone ; and, even in the preset 
century, specimens are found without a crack or a 
flaw on their whole surface. Their woodwotk also^ 
which is of a more fragile nature, still remains ia a 
state of wonderful preservation. The floors and 
ceilings of the AlhamWa have withstood the neglect 
and dilapidation of nearly 700 years ; the pine-wood 
continues perfectly sound, without exhibiting the 
sl^htest mark of dry-rot, worm, or insect. The 
coat of white paint retains its colour so bright and 
rich, that it may be mistaken for mother- of-pelul. 

The history of Arabian architecture comprise* a 
period of about 800 years ; which M. Loborde h&i 

aivided into three distinct epochs, marking its rise. 
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pogTBBS, and decay. From the end of the Ihirteenlh 
centiny, the era of ils decline in Spain, it exhibited 
sfliixture of styles borrowed from the revival of the 
a* in Italy. The origin of what Is called Gothic 
BClutectuTe, we know, h»s been much disputed ; but 
mion^ the differeDl hypotheses, that of Sir Chris- 
ttfUuiT Wren, which derives it from the Arabs, is 



vorahip among the ancients was universal, was first 
adopted by the Arabs of Syria, and invarial)]y used 
ialne edifices erected by them during the reig;ns of 
the Ommiades, After their dethronement the Ab- 
Imudea, disdaining to imitate their rivals, introduced 
at B^dad an arch resembling the section of an oval 
taken below the transverse diameter. A similar 
form waa adopted by the sovereigns of Granada; but 
It is worthy of remark, that so long as the faouae of 
Keawiyah ruled in Spain, the arch of their Syrian 
Incestors prevailed from the Atlantic to the PjTe- 

The Mohammedan religion was unfriendly to what 

we nsnally denominate the line arts. To the first 

MMlems painting and sculpture were considered 

O£oua, as leading to idolatry and a breach of their 

Dhine law. Subsequently, however, these scruples 

*"1reaeed as literature and the arts wore introduced ; 

1 the caliphs, both of the East and the West, 

Jded or violated with impunity the prohibitions 

ST the Koran. At first, as a substitute for pictorial 

idineation, the orthodox artists patiently traced 

ttOM lineal ornaments of Mosaic and network which 

liOTered the interior of their mosques and palaces. II 

Was the Bane religious feelings that ^vebirth to that 

Mculior style of embellishment, which from the 

Kttbe lias been denominated the Arabesque, and 

I irbich rejects human or animal figures ; the subjects, 

L Irtiefher painted or sculptured, consisting wholly of 

k.^HlM^tua^pIsnts, lowers, or foliage. bilaJAiVmoft 
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the i^straints of religion yielded more and more to 
tho progress of the arts. Some of the Extern 
caliphs caused their images to be stamped on theif 
coins. In Spain, AbdHliahmiin III. ventured to placfr 
the statue of his favourite mistress over the magnifi- 
cent palace which he had erected for her reception. 
The Alhambra had its sculptured hoiis, its orna- 
mented tiles, and hiatoricaJ paintings. 

In one branch of the line arts, that of calligrapl^ 
or ornamental writing, the Saracens partieuiarly ex- 
celled. The extensive manufacture of translatioBB 
brought this necessary accomplishment to a very 
high degree of perfection. Afnhi ibn Adi, a Jacob' 
ite Christian, who flourished at Bagdad under the 
caliphs Mostakd and Almoti, and was much em- 
ployed in transcribing books of hterature, wrote M 
fine a hand as to resemble typography ; and with 
Buch expedition, that in the course of a day and a 
night he could fiuiah 200 pages. His contemporai; 
Alidab, sumamed Al Mozaieer, or the Falsifier, was 
the most ingenious forger and imitator of penmaih' 
ship that any country ever produced. He could 
counterfeit any hand ; and with such dexterity, thnt 
eyen the person whose autograph was imitated could 
not distinguish the copy from the original. Ado- 
dowlah, the vizier of Ahiioti and Altai, turned this 
singular faculty to his own advantage, by causing 
him to write letters calculated to sow jealousy and 
dissension between such of the neighbouring princeq 
as he wished to subdue ; and this fictitious corres- 
pondence often produced the desired effect. To the 
Chinese and Persians, the Arabs were indebted for 
their method of imparting a remarkable purity and 
neatnesa to their paper. They employed inks of 
extraordinary lustre, and studied to adorn their 
manuscripts with beautiful and vivid colours, so as 
to render them more pleasing to the eye. 

Music was an art to which the Arabs were ar- 
"^t^attaohed. But th«iude and natural Btrainsin 
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which the shepherds of liie Uesert sung Ihcir lov*s 
•oS Uirir wars, became under the caliphs a study 
ad t science. Its pmfeesors were cherished and 
tDMDKd in the conrlB of their sovereig^is, who en- 
tmtged their exertions, as thoy did ihose of the 

nLs, by handeome rewards. At Bagdad and Oor- 
1 H^iools were estahlished espressty for the 
tdlivation of this deUghtfid art; and from these 
mninarioB issued many illuBlrious performers. Of 
Ihesffectsof their skill some very extraordinary but 
VeU-attested inBtancoii have been recorded, which 
aayjustify the remark that, like the famed Tiroo- 
HmiB of old, they coukU by the magic touchee of 
Ibeii bite, raise or depress at pleasure the pasaiomi 
tt Ibeir maslerB, Isaac Almouseli, so called from 
Mosul where he resided, is ranked by the orientals 
tlhOBg the most distinguished muaicianB that ever 
Stt&. Hahadi, father of Haroun al Raschid, having 
mident^y heard him sing one of his compositions, 
(Mompanied by a lute, was so charmed with the 
pttformance that he appointed him chief musician 
lathe court, — an office which he filled with imiver- 
Hd q)pUuse diu-ing the ret|!;n of live successive ca- 
Spht. ^Haronn, whose inauguration he commemo- 
lUed in a short poem still extant, was delighted 
With his talents, and considered his presence neces. 
nnr m every part of amusement. 
This prince had other reasons for ailmiring his 
' powers. He had quarrelled with his fa- 
mistross Meridah, and determined never to 
Nahermore. The lady became inconsolable. Jaaf- 
fKiUiOTixier, imparted her distress to Almouseli, 
Id4 Toquested him to perform before the caliph a 
WK eoraposed on the occasion ; which he did with 
ta^pathosof execution, that in a fit of sndden afiec- 
tiOD,ue repentant monarch rushed into the presence 
sf Meridah, implored her to forgive his Indiscretion, 
ni bury thC'ir unhappy discords in eternal oblivion. 
Ofe^oyed st this unexpected revolution ot ' ' " 
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the lady ordertsd 10,000 drachma (239i. 3». i4.) to bo 
given to Jaaffar, and as much to Almouseli; while 
the caliph doubled the present to both. 

Abu Mohatnmcd, aaother muHician of Bagdad, 
flourished in the reign of the Caliph Vathek, who 
was so enchanted with one of his compositions, that 
he threw his own robe over the shoulders of the 
performer, and ordered him a donation of 100,000 
drachms (2a91i. 13s. 6d.). The famous Al Farabi, 
whose univorsa) attainments have been already no- 
ticed, was so eminently skilled in music, that he has 
been styled the Arabian Orpheus, On his retum 
lyom the pilgrimage to Mecca, he introduced biniEdf 
at the court of Saifadowlah, the firs'; sultan of Al^ 
po, whom he astonished with the variety of hw 
accomplishments. After disputing with the moat 

- learned doctors of the court, whom he put to silenos, 
he joined a band of musicians that were aceidentsBjr 
performing, and accompanied them with his lute. 
The prince was delighted, and requested to heuf 
some composition of his own, — oneofwhichinthrae 
parts he immediately produced and distributed among' 
the band. The first movement, we are told, threw 
the sultan and his courtiers into a fit of escemre 
laughter ; — the second melted them into tears ; — and 
the last lulled even the performers themselves ts 
sleep. Al Farabi wrote a work on the subject,*eB- 
tilled the Elements of Music, preserved in the Es- 
curial, which treats on the principles of the art, tlie 
harmony of natural and artificial sounds, and the va- 
rious kinds of musical composition, besides contain- 
ing the notes or gamut of tne Arabs, and upwards of 
thirty figures of their musical instruments. Anothtt 
work on the same subject is the Kitab Al Agani, OI 
Great Collection of Songs, by the celebrated com- 
poser and poet Abulfaraji. ortwo volumes, the fatt 
only Is extant, which contains 15D ariettas, the lives 
of fourteen distinguished musicians, and four emi- 

nent femaJe singers. TViete ia a s^.tiUng similitoda 
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between the Arabian and the Itahan gamut ; and it 
Is highly probable that tbe terms, sul, fa, (it, Sic. used 
lip. Qie old mode of teaching music, were borrowed 
JBon tbe Moors of Spain. To the Saracens we are 
indebted for the invention of the lute, which they 
teoounted the most beautiful of all Inatrunients. 
SlMy had likewise the organ, flute, harp, tabor, and 
tb» mandoline, with which they serenaded their 
ndstrfiBGes. On these occasions, not only the words 
■sd air of thoir songs, but even the colour of their 
groM, indicated the triumph of the fortunate, or the 
despair of the rejected lover. Black and yellow 
dmoted grief; green was expressive of hope; blue, 
imT jealousy; and the violet or flame-cidouT, of im- 
Pf»sioned love. In addition to the musical instru- 
aiMitsjust mentioned, a recent traveller alleges thai 
Otebagpipe, which has so long been considered ns< 
ttanial among the Scottish Highlanders, was unqnes- 
tinrmbly of Arabic origin.' Without pretending to 
i<|Mride whether it be a native of Asia or Europe, we 
ffiKJ remark that, in the two countries, there is a 
moAderful similarity both in the shape of the instru- 
nU&t and in the mode of playing it. The tube ia 
pn^Hsted in the same manner ; the bag is angular, 
[ltd p'sssed with the arm. The gaspak of the Arabs 
nhS.«'Unman reed open at both ends, like the Ger- 
ytna flute, with three or more holes in the side, ac- 
F^Hding to the extent of the musician's abilities. 
\^ilb tarr, another of their instruments [the tympanwa 
•t'the ancients), consists of a thin hoop of wood, 
^ah a eiin of parchment stretched over the top Uke 
llfeve. This serves for bass in their concerts, and 
WBj touch it, like the tambourine, very dexterously 
Trim their fingers, knuckles, or palms. Connected 
irtik this art was the practice ofemployingjon^/oirj, 
Vbo accompanied with their instruments the recita. 
fims of the poets. Dancing was a favourite amua^^ 

* Coionel Johnson') Overland Jcramo^. ^^H 
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ment with the Spanish Arabs; mid from them our 
anceetore borrowed the morris-dance, which formed 
a part of their May-games. To the diversions of 
hunting, hawking, and horsemanship, they wore 
passionately addicted. 

Of all the sciences cultivated by the Arabs, agri- 
culture is that in which they made the greatest pro- 
gress. No civilized nation of their times possessed 
a code of husbandry more judicious or more perfect. 
Many of their learned men turned their attention to 
this subject. Kutsami, author of the Nabathsean 
Agriculture, Abu Omar, Abu Abdallah, Abu Zacha- 
ria, and others, horded to their countrymen valuable 
instruction in the dilTerent branches of rural econ- 
omy. From these treatises it appears that the 
Saracens were weU acquainted with the nature and 
properties of soils and manures ; and the proper 
application of them to every particular species of 
crops, trees, and plants. Tney were familiar with 
the rearing and management of cattle ; and the Eu- 
ropean horse was greatly improved by a mixtore 
with the Arabian breed. They had a thorough. 
knowledge of climate, and possessed the happy »1 
of appropriating, in their various productions, the 
different soils to that kind of culture best adapted to 
Ihem. Great care and skill were also bestowed on 
the formation of gardens, and the choice and ar- 
rangement of plants; and liy this means many valD- 
able exotics were naturalized. Besides rice, olives, 
oranges, and the sugar-cane, we are indebted to the 
Saracens for the introduction of the cotton-tree, the 
pistachio, ginger, myrrh, henna, sesame, safft'on, 
spinach, and a variety of fine fruits and vegetables, 
now considered aa indigenous. In ornamental gais 
dening they took great delight; studying the grati- 
fication of the eye as well as of the palate. Flowers 
and fountains of water they had in the richest 
abundajia. A monument oftheir horticultural taste 
Btill remains in the gaiden tA ftie KW»zw it S«viDe, 
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LvMch is presen'ed in its original state. There are 
bralke paved with marble, ;md so contrived that 
Uhey can be turned into continuous fountains, by 
Bfetcing np small J^ of water from minute pipes 
Emeited between the joining of the Blabs. 
K In inetallurgj;, or the woriiing of mines and me- 
Dtals, there is evidence that the Arabs had arrived at 
uboaiderable perfection. Their slcill in the different 
^namifactnTeB of hardware was remarkable, aad 
naunm to every civilized nation in the world. The 
DUndsB of Muanntf and Damascus were not more 
ncBowned in the Rast than the swords of Granada 
Mid Toledo in the West. The temper of the Spa- 
^isti arms was held in Ihchighest repute; thatcoun- 
I try being the arsenal which supplied Europe and 
Africa with cuirasses, bucklere, casques, scimitars, 
and daggers. The celebrated Alkendi, amon^ hia 
numerous works, produced a treatise on the differ- 
entkindfi of swords, in which the perfections of the 
metal are particularly discussed ; and another, on 
the art of preparing steel in such a manner that the 
edge of the weapon could neither be broken nor 
bhinted. Of the skill of the Saracens in the forma- 
tion of porcelain, some exquisite proofs remain in 
the superb vases still preserved in the Alhambra, 
and in the glazed tiles which formed a distinguished 
ornament of their palaces. One species of manu- 
facture in which they pre-eminently excelled was 
that of tanning, currying, and ds^ng leather ; which, 
(boogh almost lost in Spain by the expulsion of the 
Voors, was transferred to Fez, where great numbers 
of tfaem settled. The skins were stained withgreen, 
' Hue, or scarlet, of the liveliest tints, for which a 
I pscaliar sort of woad was used, and then finished 
I'Vitti such a degree of brilliancy as to resemble var- 
Klush. The art was afterward carried to England, 
I where the terms Morocco and Cordovan are still ap- 
I ^ed to leather prepared afler Ihcir mode. 

Such then, was (he state of periectioft to ■w\a'fl^ 
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literature, science, and. Ihe arts were carried, and 
continued to lloiirish from the ninth to the four- 
teenth oontury of our era, in those vast countiiea 
vhicb had submitted to the yolce of Islam. The 
literary apparatus of the Saracens ■was splendid, and 
their process merits all the eulogy that has beea 
bestowed on it. Certain prejudices, however, de> 
prived them of part of tie benefits which they mig^l 
have reaped from a familiar intercourse with classic 
authors ; and, as has been remarked, with all theic 
enthusiasm for European learning, there is no sit- 
smple of a poet, an orator, or even an historian of 
foeecG and Home beins translated into their laoi 
guage.* 

Though the Saracens cannot claim to rank high' 
as inventors and discoverers, they roust be acknow- 
ledged as the restorers of letters and the great deposi- 
taries of science. Many useful treatises, now lost 
in the original, were preserved in their language. 
Besides some of the commentaries of Galen utd 
Hippocrates, we owe to this cause the completion 
of the mathematical works of Apollonius Pergsus; 
part of which, in Arabic, was discovered about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, in the Medicesn 
LibFaty, and part among the Bodleian Collection, 
qt which a JjEtin version was given by the Saviliau 
professors, Bernard and Halley. It is unqueationi 
able that a great number of the inventions whicli 
a,t the present day add to the comforts of life, and 
without which literature and the arts could nerer 
have nourished, are due to the Arabs. They taught ■ 
us the use of the pendulum in the measurement of 
time ; and also of the' telegraph, though not with all 
the speed and effect of modern improvement. The 
IPanufactvire of silk and cotton ivaa brought by them 

• Wemustmake one ojeejilion. Erpenhin bIsIos, that in the 
gnat library at Fet, which conMined 32.000 volumes, there wu 
fy^ot^redap fnuiecopj ofLivy iaArahic,— Xomr-, diBiJUirt. 
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^ .as was probably the art of dying black 
^vith lodigo. They introduced the use of camels 
" ■ d carrier pigeons into Sicily. The art of enam- 
"n^ steel, the s^tem of a national pohce, the ' 
Kiples of taxatioD, and the benefits of public 

vnes, were all derived from the same source, 

\ "Khyra^ a pleasing characteristic of modem versa, 
tiMiiiata some have assigned to it a Gothic origin, 
W8S doubtless borrowed from the Saracens by the 
tronfaadours end Provencal bards, who derived 
from the same source the sentiment of honour, 
the mysticism of love, and the spirit of chivalry, so 
copiouaij' infused into our early romances. Even 
Descartes, as Huet has asserted, was indebted to 
Uiem for hjs celebrated metaphysical principle, 
CogiiB, ergo jum. To them also belongs the honour 
of making us acquainted with the manufacture and 
use of paper. This invaluable commodity, it is true, 
had from a very remote period been made in China 

■ Avm the refuse of silk, bamboo, and other sub- 

■ Mnce«. About the year 64Q the invention was 
Kintroduced at Samarcand by the Tartars, who used 
veotton instead of silk ; and when that flourishing 
B:ri^ was subdued by the Moslems, the process was 
ft fOnveyed to Mecca, by Yussuf Amru (A, D. 706), 
I ii4iere paper was made similar to that nowmanu- 
I'lkctured, though it does not appear to have come 
Hjnin«diat«ly into general use. From Mecca, the 
I'M Sfffead through all the Arabian dominions. In 
r SfRtn, which was renowned for this article trota the 
■"(iWilila century downwards, flax, which grew there 
libuadantly, was substituted for cotton, the latter 

■ Ming scarce and dear. Alphonso X. estabUahed 
E:WMr-mQls, and his example passed succesuvely 
ftniht Fruice, Germany, and England. 

P ' Cnnpowder, the discovery of which is generally 

' Mhifauted to Schwartz, a German chymist, was 

known to the Arabs at least a century before any 

traces of it appear in Enropean hislory. 'YVoiw^A 
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is probable they may have derived their knowledsB 
of this compusi'lion from the Indiana, they certaimy 
improved its preparation, and found out different 
ways of employing it in war. The mariner's conw 
pass has heen alternately given to the Italians and 
the French; hut Tirahoschi, notwithstanding his 
partiality for his country, la decidedly of opinion, 
that the honour of its invention is due to the Ar^», 
Its adoption in Europe is not older than the thir* 
teanth century, while among the Arabs it wa» 
known in the eleventh. The polarity of the magnet 
is alleged to have been known to Aristotle ; and 
something like the compass was in use among the 
Chinese ; but as the Saracens paid considerable 
attention to navigation, and often undertook long 
^id laborious voyages, history has, with iaat& 
probability, assigned to them the discovery of tb» 
magnetic needle. 

Bome writers have offered a conjecture that this 
singular people paved the way for our immortal 
Newton towards discovering the doctrine of attraiN 
tjon ; but as the astronomic^ treatises of the famoaa 
mathematician Mohammed ihn Musa, upon which 
this supposition is founded, are not extant, the hon-. 
our of the English philosopher remains unimpaired, 
It is worthy of remark, that when the historians of 
the middle ages mention most of these inventiona 
for the first time, they treat them, not as novelties^ 
but as things in general use ; hence the presumption 
is,'that they were all gradually imported by obscure 
individuals, and not by men of genius ; and that 
however much they may have altered our sjrstemof 
war, aommerce, science, and education, they were 
IwOBght by a people familiar with their practice, uid 
from a country where Ihey were already universally 
known. But whatever may be the claims of the 
Saracens to thepraise of original genius, they farmed 
the link which unites ancient and modern letter*, 
Tbeir achools and academies were the shrines at 
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l^hichthe barbarized iiatiima of the West rekindled 
tflie torch or sciecice und philosophy ; und thus the 
Harages occHsiODed by their wars were, in some 
B4egree, expiated by their scattering the germs of 
Kftocial and intellectual improvement over the wide 
I'Veeions which they auccessively occupied. In the 
teolleges of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo, the scho- 
|i}ara of Italy, France, Germany, and l^ngland drank 
Ifbom Uie copious fountain of Arabian literature. 
I wnong the number of their distinguished etudents 
' ^yrvte Adelard, a monk of Bath, in the eleventh cen- 
' %ary, Horley, a native of Norfolk, and our country- 
. man, the celebrated Michael Scott, who is only 
r luunvn in Scotland by hie reputation as a wizard. 
^ By the command of Charlemagne, the principal 
H^ia&c books were translated inlo Latin, for the uae 
^bf the people in the various provinces of his empire, 
^Vra' several centuries medicine found a secure re- 
^fcest at Salerno and Montpellier, whither students 
Hplocked bora all quarters of Europe, and wh^re the 
KOhristians became acquainted with Che works of 
BCialen and Hippocrates. Even the Greeks and Jews 
Bidid not disdain to learn Ibe healing art from the 
B Saracens, many of whom were induced by the 
B'libeiality of Alphonso X. to settle at Toledo. The 
H Arabian arithmetic, introduced by Gerbert, was ira- 

■ poved W Leonardo, amerchant of Pisa, who learned 
H sw art during his residence at Algiers, abotil ths 
B 'commencement Of the thirteenth century; and to 
B ttiBt commercial republic may be attribnted ttie dis- 
B Suction of being the first among- the Christian state» 

■ W&e West which employed this system of nota- 
BCoD. In short, without exaggerating the labours of 
Hflw Arabs, it may be said that we are indebted to 
JSieWi not only for the revival of the exact and phy- 
BMcbI acicnceH, but for most of those useful arts and 
BwiMntions that hate wrought so total a change, and 
v-^ven so beneticiaJ an impulse to the literature and 
1 fivilistatioii of Europe. 
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IndBpendent Arab C 
— His Goveniineni, Revennes, and Military Fores — DsBerqi- 
tiODof Sanaa— VuitB of EuropBaa Travellers lo that Capital 
—Principal Town In VamBn— Beit el Fakih— Taas— Moch» 
— Aden— GovermnenlirfHadramBut— orOnmn— Doacription 
sTMiiicat — Court, Revenues, and Commercial EnlerpriiG of 
Ihe Imam — Islanda of Bahrein — Pearl FiBlieriss — DeprG^l- 
' H of the Joaraamee Pirates in Ihe Peisiaa Golf- VsriSOi 
_,peditioDa from ludis to suppress them — Reduction oS Eta 
el Khjina and their principal Fortresses- Arab SbIIIbh gB 
the Persian Frontier- ClaBaification of the wandering B*- 
donin Tribes — Their mieratory Habits and Military Strei^i I 
— OoTemment of their Sheiks—Tlieir Laws and Judicial J 
Trials — Reflections on their Political InBtitutiooi 

Thb history of the Saracens, both aa amilibuyaodl 
K political nation, may be said to have expired wi" 
the reduction of Bagdad by the grandson of Zinj 
Khan. The successors of Mostasem, to the numb 
of Biehteeii, called the Second Dynasty of the AbJ 
baasides, were merely the spiritual chiefs of the Mai 
hanunedan religion. For two centuries and abi ' 

Ihe ecclewastical supremacy continued in the h 

of these venerable phantoms; when at length t 
tide of inyasion swept away the only r ' ' 
vestige, and feeble representative, of the oi 
caliphs of the East. Long before the downfall I 
the Abbassides, Arabia had shared iii the declinp 
fortunes of its masters. Instead of being the d 
of Hie successors of the Prophet, or tlie c 
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Itt mighty empire, it had dwindled into the condi> 
lioii of a province; where, except in the character 
if pontiff, the power o( Die sovereign was little re- 
, jsrded. Amid the distractions of foreign ware many 
I'chiefs of the interior shook off their precarious alle- 
r giance, and resumed their ancient habits of inde- 
pendence. Only the coast and the principal cities 
acknowledged the yoke of the neighbouring mon- 
archs ; and during the hostilities which for 300 
years desolated the continent of Asia, the Arabs 
mingled with the auxiliary bands that swelled the 
ranks of the Egyptians and Persians in their aao- 
gninary eajnpaigna against the Turks aod Tartars. 
In me West, their unwieldy empire, despoiled of 
, Africa, and the Mediterranean islands, had 
k within its original boundary, the Red Sea; 
leir power was not increased by the dismera- 
ment of these remote provinces. The com- 
HnaDdeisofthe faithful hadboen stripped of much vai- 
''^e territory in AsiabyMahnioudufGhizuiandhis 
Hissors, the founders of the Mohammedan power 
I in bidia. The race of the Oaurides and the Afghans, 
^fthoted supplanted the descendants of that warUke 
>. D. 1160), and extended the dominions and 
l^nf Islam from Delhi and Lahore to the dis- 
mity of the vast province of Bengal, yielded 
m to the swords of the Moguls (A. D. H13), 
n being the conquerors, became the sove- 
I of that peninsula. Persia, whose jewelled 
-^.re had fallen from the nerveless grasp of the 
I dnpcable successors of Omar and All, was long a. 
I pnyto every daring adventurer who had the courage 
I to Beis« it. For a himdred years it was ruled by 
I Hoolaku and his descendants, whose fortunes may 
I be nid to have ended with the weak and indolent 
I AlKlSeyd(A, D. 135B); for the few princes that suc- 
' ceeded him were mere pageants, whom the nobles 
of the court elevated or cast down as suited the 
iraoses of their amtation, , From vcv (A»cvHft afir 



sole monarch of the country (A.D. 1502), and fooader ' 
of the Suffaveaii dynasty, which continued to hold 
the reins of goveTnment till the beginning of the last 
century. 

The empire of the great Zingis, which had de- 
stroyed and Buperseded the teniporai power of the 
caliphs, was itself doomed to experience the same 
fate from the flerc^ Tartars, who, bursting in awanos 
from their immeasurable steppes, and rolling oib- 
ward like a resistless torrent, overthrew in one 
common ruin the thrones of the principal dynasties 
of the East. The renowned Tiniur, or Tainerlaaa, 
who as chief of one of these tribes had aHcended 
the throne of Za^tai in 1370, was the leader of 
those barbarous invaders. A fertile kingdom of- 
500 miles in length and as many in hreadth might 
have satisHed a man of ordinary ambition ; but thi* 
Alexander of the Desert aspired to the conquesi 
and monarchy of the whole world : and before h' 
death he had the rare fortune to place twenty-B«T« 
crowns on liis head. With an army occupyii^ a 
apace of thirteen miles from wing to wing he Ittft 
his capital of Samarcand. The hostile natiom 
yielded in succession to his arms, and his naratf 
was proponnced with terror from the Gangee to 
the distant wilds of Siberia. Penetrating to the 
"regions of perpetual dayHg-ht,"he made hims^ 
master of the Russian capital of Moscow ; when 
Hie astonished Moslems found themselves for the 
first time relieved from the obligations of oveoing 
prayer. Everywhere his course was tracked by 
desolation and blood. At Ispsihan, Bagdad, and two 
other places on the road to Delhi, pyramids of humsu 
sculls, amounting to 70,000, 00,000, and 100,008 
respectively, were raised as the barbarous (naHU- 
ments of his triumphs. The battleof Anffora{A.B, 
1402) has immortalized the Rlory of Tioiur and tha 
'fB&st of his rival Bajazet,i\\eto^\\voCthe OtUxnaq 
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(vho gralilied the prii]e and vengeance of his 

"'irot in the captivity of an iron caj;^. Thia 

e Tictory cost the lives of about 200,000 Turks 

arly as many Tartars. The dominioos of this 

Woderfiu man were inferior In extent only to those 

Faif the garacena in the zenith of their power. 

The star of Timur rose anil set amid scenes of 
cama^ ; tad his race, as well a^ his empire, might 
have become extinct, had not Baber, tho grandson 
of Abu Seyd already mentioned, after a long and 
noble etnigg;le against the Uzbeck Tartars, the ene- 
mies and subverters of his family, rt^tired to India, 
where his great talents obtained for him one of the 
moat splendid thrones in the world. This sultan wafi 
the first that received the title of Emperor of Hin- 
l4Dfitui, and with bim commenced (A. D. 1536) the 
DvereigDty of the Great Mogul in that peninsula, 
liidi flourished till the beffinning of the eighteenth 
tttury, when it received its death-blow in the fall 
D^Amenirzebe (A. D. 1707),— a prince who raised it 
'" 'Ik aenith of its glory, and whose sway eitended 
r a region containing 84,000,000 inhabitants. 
successors have in their turn Tanished from the 
W; and their richest kingdoms are now pos- 
. ed by a company of British merchants. 
t Tboo^ the Tiukish sultans could not, like the 
AnhtBD caliphs, style themselves the descendants 
Bud anccessors of the spoNtle of God, they pionaly 
" tt>ed the cause of the Koran; and, like the Sa- 
nst aRecf ed to wage war only for the interests 
lam. Selim I., after reducing the whole penin- 
_laDfHe80potamiu,made himself master, in IBIS, 
|vf Syria and Egypt. The Arabs alone refused him 
™^^ obedience. Since the ruin of the caliphate, 
/ had in a great measure shaken off the foreign 
iorities to which they had been partly subject. 
' fhbouriiie powers, too much engrossed with 
0. qnarrels, had never attempted their sub- 
; nil the PortuETuese, under GBma.,tna&« 
higipeara?ice m (he Red Soa (A. D . \&04'). 
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Instilled by the fanatical ambition or fbunding 
an Eastern empire, the King of Portugal had 
asaumed, among- other magnificent titles, that of 
" Lord of the Navigation, Conquest, and CoDunerce 
of Arabia;" and commenced the exercise of his 
prerogative by tapturing a Moorish vessel, the crew 
of which were treated in the most savage manner. 
From the beginning of the sixteenth centmy dif- 
ferent expeditions from Lisbon visited the Ar^iaii 
coast. Alphonso Albuquerque, in 1506, r^uced 
Curiat, Muscat, and other important cities on both 
Bides of the Persian Gulf. Gauri, the last of the 
Mamlouk sultans of Egjrpt, before his overthrow 
by Selim, desirous to rid his neighbourhood of 
these troublesome adventurers, fitted out an expe- 
dition, and seized most of the porta on the Red 
Sea. But on the extinction of that dynasty the 
greater part of these cities fell again into the hands 
of their European masters. The Ottomans, in order 
to secure the possession of Egj^t, and restore tojta 
ports the lucrative trade of the East, found it m 
cessary to continue the war against the Portuguea 
in co-operation with the sultana of India. Solyma 
Pasha, the governor of Cairo, was ordered by Selia 
to equip at Suez a deet of seventy galleys, mannM 
by 7000 of the best Turkish soldiers. With tlJ 
powerful armament he recovered all the towns a 
the Arabian Gulf as far as Aden. f 

Another circumstance tended to confirm the i 
minion of Selim over Arabia. One of the descen 
ants of the caliphs of Bagdad (Mohammed XI, ),r 
the ruin of that capital by the Moguls, ha^ " 
Egypt; and being the last of the sacred i 
feniiiy were treated with all the respect du 
Buccessor of the successors of the Prophet. 
of this fallen trunk of the Abbassides vras f^ 
by Selim at Cairo in 1517, and conducted ti 
fltantinople, where he maintained him at t 
expense, and at his demise received from hid 
'ormal reniuiciation of the tai\^\\a\ft. \^V\na ft 
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e Turkish sovereigTi obtained a distinction, 

secured to him and hia descendants the 

tion of all Mnssulmans of the Sonnee sect. 

rity of this last of the caliphs have sunk 

i of subjects 1 but the spiritual influence 

aacy derived from this investiture is hy 

a barren priviiego, even to the present 

it of the Turkish throne. Partly by gifte, 

by intimidation, Selim allured mainr 

Arsbiau chiefs and commanders to his al- 

Even the Sheriff of Mecca delivered to 

keys of the sacred city, and openly acknow- 

' ' ) sovereignty. By the influence of tbia r 

personage, many of the wandering tribM 
Desert wore induced voluntarily to submit 
authority, and to deliver hostages for their 
obedience. Prom Ibis circumstance, and 
lis period, may be traced the duty which haa 
annually pcrfoTmed by tlie Turkish sultans, 
nmanders of the railtifiil, of conducting the 
IS Moslems on their pilgrimage to the sacred 
J7y, — a privilege wliich was henceforth dele- 
to the Pasha, of Damascus, and to whom it 
belongs. 
The conquests of Selim left his son, Solyman I., 
Sttie to aclueve in Asia, except to preserve and con- 
■fidkte the vast empire which he had acquired. In 
Arabia this sultan, who appears to have carried the 
Otloman name to the highest pitch of glory, em- 
ployed his arras with great success. From Suez to 
Aden the whole coasts acknowled^d his power.* 
Penetrating inland, he obtained possession of Yemen, 
-Od «ven carried his victories into some of the 
nwataiaous Tegions beyond its northern frontier; 
'*o .that the peninsula became almost entirely an 
^ipntdage of the Turkish empire, goveroed by 
Ttshas or beiflerhegs appointed by the Porte. 

TTie ratgns of Achmul II. and Mustapha II. (A. D. 
leofl] were <U3turbert by revolts of the Ai'*l> tattiRft, 
K3 
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who plundered and impeded the pilgrims e^ 
-oute, and even made the Khan of the "tt 
himself their prisoner. The former, unable t4 

Sier, was glad to compound with the sheikffi 
eeert; while the latter, through the brave 
Aralan, the Pasha of Tripoli, defeated thei 
booters, and upheld the authority of the T| 
emperor as protector of the sacred territory. , 
Shah made an attempt to subdue the Arabt 
constantly infested hia frontier ; and, in th« 
eecution of this object, had at an immense ex 
equipped a fleet of Iwenty-iive sail on the ft 
Gulf But the success of the expedition wal 
trated by religious animosities; for then 
being Indians, who were Sonnees, refused U 
against their brethren of the same orthodoxi 
and a.fter massacring their Sheah officers' 
carried oflT the ships. Another of his schema 
to transport these troublesome neif^boun t 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and settle a. coto 
Persians in their room ; but his tragical i 
in 1747, prevented the execution of this projea 
The precarious authority of the Turks rot 
frcfjuent shocks from the independent princo 
sheiks in the interior, who had never heel 
dued. So early as 1630 they were expelled 
Yemen, where their name and their goven 
were alike odious, and obliged to evacuate a 
places on the coasts, which they had occupii 
more than a century. The sultans style themi 
sovereigns of Hejaz; but their sole title U 
distinction consists in a few slender preroga 
which may now be considered as nearly a 
lated. As lord-paramount, the grand seignio 
appoint or depose a governor, though iie dri 
f fltwHYB venture to punish a rebel. The re* 
"Which he draws from this capricious proviaQ 
^ortionate to his diminished authority, i 
Rod to a few triflii^ dues at certain ports. % 
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m, however, more than counterbalanced by his ex- 
penditure in pensions, gracits, and pious foundatioos 
Mubliahed at the difTereiit sacred pUces, 

Bieept under the reigris of the warlike calipha, 
■he same primitive and simple form of ^OTemment 
noyfaeBaid to have aubsiHled in Arabia from the 
■OK remote period of its histoiy. Among the 
nodetn Bedouins it rentains in all its purity ; in 
' sflter parts it has undergone some changes, wltnout, 
bowever, being materia&y altered. The whole pe- 
Bfiunla is divided unequally among a vast number 
of petty sovereigns, under different titles, and ex- 
WQBuig variotiB degrees of authority ; bearing a 
strong analogy to those social arrangements which 
appear to have prevailed in Europe in the middle 
ms, and more recently among the Highland clans 
of Scotland ; except only that the inferior chiefs 
hare seldom been in a state of vassalage, and never 
knew the feudal government. In the fertile and 
eirilized districts, monarchies more or less exten- 
■ive bave been formed, either by cinqueat or by re- 
ligTOils prejudices. 

'"nong the most considerable of the Arabian 
tee is the imnm, who resides at Sanaa, and who 
._j be styled King of Yemen, as his dominions ex- 
pend over the greater part of thai large -and fertile 
fnmnce. The elevation of this royal family is 
oeval with the expulsion of the TutIcs in 1630,— 
revolution which was achieved by tneir ancestor 
-Jefemous Khaasem, who traced hi^ descent from 
lihe. Prophet. It was while residmg privately o( 
'**- patrimonial inheritance, on the mountains nea' 
' , that with the aid of the neighboi«in, 
he freed his country from the odious swaj 
tbe Ottoman pashas. Raised thus to the dig- 
y of a sovereign, he assumed the modest title 
lejid, or lord ; hut, after hta death, the gratitude 
«f the nation bestowed on him the epithet of The 
43Eeat. 
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Hia Bon Istnael adopted the title of it 
so economical that he made and sold bonneto for 
bis livelihood, to save the public revenue, and re~ 
stricted his household to one wife and a femile 
stere. He died after a reign of thirty years, and 
waa held in the highest esteem, both for his talenta 
and his piety. His doacendunta, to the nnmbet of 
eleven in succession, had filled the throne at the 
time when the traveller Niebuhr visited that cotm- 
try. The interval had been signalized by the cott- 
trata of various pretenders to the crown, chieQy of 
the reigning family. The imam Mahadi, who aB- 
cended the throne in 1746, had some formidable 
adversaries to oppose, particularly the heroic Ab- 
durrab, governor of the small province of Hosjerie, 
who proclaimed himself an independent shf^ 
After talting possession of Kataba, Taas, and other 
districts, on which he levied heavy contributions, 
the imam was obliged to conclude a peace witb 
him. 

Though the throne of Yemen is hereditary, and 
devolves, if generally approved by the subjeote, on 
the eldest le^timate son, yet the rightful suceeB- 
aion is often viokted. The jurisdiction of the imam 
in ecclesiastical matters, though absolute among fata 
own subjects, extends not over the domiuions of 
other sovereigns of the same sect, who employ a 
mufti or cadi as their spiritual ruler. In the exer- 
cise of his prero|j:ative he is controlled by the su- 
preme tribunal of Sanaa, of which he is only ivera- 
dent, and which consists of a certain numbier of 
cadis, possessing the sole power of hfe and death. 
These assessors, generally persona of incorruptible 
integrity, are nominated by the sovereign, and re- 
movable at his pleasure — a circumstance which, if 
he is disposed to abuse his authority, puts it in his 
power to extort their suffrages by threatening them 
with disgrace ; but this extreme measure is seldom 
resorted to. The public ofUces at court are nuraer- 
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1, but titles of honour are few. The first minister 
Li» simply styled fakih — an appeUation so vagne as 
hn include idl holding place or employment who are 
Ffiiuiyde^ee above the vidgar. Every petty dis- 
ftikict nas its governor, who, if not of princely or 
f aoMo birth, is called valih and dawlak, or sometimes 
I 4niir, when he happens to be of low extraction. A 
I tewtah in Yemen resembles a pasha in Turkey, 
VMdy acting in a more realricled sphere. He com- 
! monda Lhe forces in his province, reflates the po- 
' Bee, and collects the taxes. They are all obliged 
to render frequent account of their administration ; 
and to prevent their accumulating too much wealth 
where the governments are lucrative, they are re- 
cced every two or three years. When guilty of 
Ugb misdemeanors, or convicted of malversation, 
my are punished by imprisonment or confiscation, 
'it seldom capitally. Every city in which a dowlah 
widea has likewise a cadi, who is sole judge in 
vQ and ecclesiastical affairs. In large villages the 
..^ef 13 a sheik; and in every little town a sub-dow- 
bh resides, with a small garrison of soldiers to pre. 
e order. The emir bahr is the inspector of sea- 
b; and in the inland districts the sheik el idled 
hthe officer who levies taxes, and detAmines what 
each individual must pay. Sales and markets are 
nested by their own emir ; the principal gates in 
~*-BS and fortresses are intriMted to similar ofllcers ; 
n the post of chief jailer and watchman is hon- 
aurabie, and an object of "ambition. Where the 
ROrenunents are considerable, the dowlahs are at- 
tended by a bas-kateb,ox comptroller, whose business 
it is to keep a strict eye upon their conduct, and 
acquaint the imam with the general state of affairs. 
This spy, by his misrepresentations, often supplants 
the governor : but ho is himself placed at the mercy 
of another baa-katcb, and shares in his turn the fate 
of his predecessor. 
■nie revenues of the imam arise bQtt\l'co'av'4.'\st& 
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and a poll tax, and from duties payable on articL 
of merchandise. Coffee affords a very considerab 
income, as the crown is entitled to receive a four 
pwiof the selling price before itcanbeput oaboa 
ship for eiqiortation. The different departmen 
vary iu their contributions according to circai 
stances. Niebuhr learned that Mocha, in the soi 
mer season, when vessels from India arrive and d 
part, paid 7000 crowns per month — at other timi 
only 4000 ; Loheta yielded 3000 crowns ; Hodeid 
1400; Beit el Pakih, 3600 ; and Zebid 1400.* It 
difficidt to obtain accurate knowledge either of t] 
revenue or expenditure of the Arabian prince 
Strangers are obliged to use great caution in puttii 
questions on this subject, otherwise their curiosi' 
may cost them their head. Oraki, a Jew, and au 
veyor-general of buildings, the person whom tl 
Danish traveller consulted, estimated the incon 
of Mahadi at 830,000 crowns, or 18S,306/., a monti 
but in consequence of the temporary loss of Kat^ 
Aden, Abu Arish, Taaa, and some other province 
it was reduced nearly one -half. 

The military force of Sanaa, though not preciBoi 
known, consisted, according to Niebuhr, of aboi 
4000 infantry and 1000 cavalry. The chief con 
mand of the army was intrusted to four sheiks ; 8i 
under them were many nakibs, or officers of an ii 
ferior class, some of whom had been raised from tJ: 
condition of slaves. Nakib is the highest title thi 
the sovereign can confer, that of sheik being herei 
itary, and peculiar to petty princes or independm 
Ar^a. In times of peace the military are empioy« 
as state pageants, or engaged in civil occupation: 
The cavalry attend the imam or the dowlah to tl 
mosque, wherever their head-quarters may happe 
to be ; and, after conducting their master homi 
they esercise themselves i[i arms and horsemanshi] 

' The Gorman ctDvm is eqasllo \i. SJd. nearly, 



■ Vfelch they perform with great dexterity. The ca»- 
Wllry have no uniform, every one drcseing according 
Bits his own fancy. Their arms are a long lance, a 
W httra, B carved dirk stuck in their girdle, and sonie- 
I fitnes fi pair of pistols in the holuters of their sad- 

■ flies. A pair of boots are drawn on their naked 
I IB^, and the ends of their turbans flow down be- 
f hveen their shoulders. 

I Tiie infantry, while in garrison, have little else to 
I do Stan act as sentinela or foot-goiards to the dow- 
hb. In accompanying him to the mosque they use 
^Wild aad grotesque gestures, flourishing their ecinti- 
•fns or their muskets in the air, and singing and 
iM^ng like men insane or intoxicated — a practice 
.Which is supposed to have some reference to an 
iaieient usage of exciting courage when marching 
do battle. Their pay Niebuhr states at two crowiu 
hod a half per month, and their dress is as irre^ilur 
n&atof the cavalry. The greater number wear 
Jlofhingbat apiece of short linen around tlieir loins, 
SVud over that is a girdle in which their curved dag- 
ta is fixed. Their beads are covered with a ker- 
tUflf ora cap of blue linen ; and their hair, which is 
b&E, is knotted or folded up into a kind of bag. A 
huSler, sabre, and lance are their ordinary arras; 
they are trained in the use of musketry. They 
fane B singular method of displaying their courage 
Wd Idelity in battle, resembling that of the taldarii 
UBong the Romans. A soldier willing to evince 
Ut devoted attachment to his chief binds up his 
fcg to his thigh, and continues to fight until the 
"~' lyare routed, or himself cut to pieces, The 
Oe of Yemen is on a very limited scale, a naval 
> being omiecessary, as there is little to dread 
enemies or corsairs. 
-- itoa, the capital of the imam, stands at the foot 
*Mount Nikkum. Abnifeda deacribea it as being 
the largest city in Yemen, and resembling Damas- 
^ tor the Aiultitode of itewa.t.6n an^ nxc)DKt&&\ 
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but the wealth and popiilousneas which it oi^ovt 
under the Hamyarite iiings no longer enst. Nii 
buhr,who resided in it for a short time, says the ci 
cumference is not more than an hour's walk ; ai 
the inhabitants are not so numerous as this extei 
might lead us to suppose, a considerable part of 
space being occupied with gardens. The walls aj 
constmeted of earth, faced with unbumt brick, ai 
surmounted by a great many small turrets ; and 
we can heUeve the report of the French travelle 
who visited Yemen in 1713, Iheir breadth is suS 
cicnt to admit of driving eight horses abreast." 
has Heven gates, and a number of mosques, some < 
which were erected by the Turkish pashas. Th 
public baths are only twelve ; but there are sever 
noble edifices built in the Arabian style. No la 
than three palaces were erected by the imam Mi 
hadi : these are constructed partly of brick, ai 
partly of hewn stone ; but they must not be judge 
m point of elegance or accommodation, by tt 
standard of European taste, On!^ one of thei 
could boast the luxury of glass windows, thouj 
they are provided with extensive gardens. Son; 
of the principal inhabitants have in their countr 
houses small panes of stained glass, brought froi 
Venice. Iii thecity thewindows have merelyshu 
ters, which are closed in time of rain, and thehout 
is then lighted by a romid wicket fitted with a piec 
of Muscovy glass. 

Here, as in moat other places in the East, thei 
are large simserai or caravansaries for merchanl 
and travellers ; as also sepnrate bazars for wooi 
coal, iron, grapes, corii, butter, salt, bread, and th 
bartering of old clothes for new. The other tradei 
including all wlio traffic in the merchandise of Indii 
Pn«ia, and Turkey, as well as those who deal i 
^^borti of spices and drugs — the fruiterera, carpei 
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lerft, smitha, ^hoemakere. eaddtors, tailors, Moni 
, cnltera, goldHmltha, barbers, irooks, and writers | 
IfcMbcB, have each their respectire stand in the opj 
rnAet, with their little portable eliops. Jswa a| 
|'9t permitted tnlive in the city; they reside, to til 
ffHBber of about SOOO, in a viQage in the Buborbi 
"Biey are treated with great contempt ; yel the bed 
BTtisans in Arabia are of this nation, espcciallyp(N 
tcrs and goldsmiths, who come within the walls b 
day to work in their little shops, and in the evenin 
retire to their own habitations. Many of th« 
carry on a very coneiderablc trade, and are oca 
aionaUy advanced to places of trust. Oraki was a 
eminent merchant before he was made by Iheimai 
comptroller of customs and surveyor of the row 
btnldings and gardens. He had incurred the Si 
ptessure of hia master shortly before the arrival fl 
the Danish traveller, and his dis^ace involved U 
countrymen in a severe persecution. Fourteen < 
Biwr ^oajro^es were demoUshed by order of til 
|BTeniment ; a!I the stone pitchers in which tha 
lepl their wine were broken ; all their houses abor 
Ucubitshigh (9 5 i feet) were pulled down, and noB 
exceeding that height were permitted to be raise 

Pruils are very abundant. It is said there ai 
more than twenty different species of grapes, on 
ft which is without stones; and as they do not i 
tipen at the same timi?, they continue to afford a df 
Kdons refreshment for several months. By pw 
Wring and hanging them in their cellars the cit 
mi secure an agreeable food the greater part g 
ftieyear. Vast quantities of them are dried; an 
*s exportation of raisins forms a conaiderab) 
""snch of traffic. The adjacent plain of Hodda i 
^ered with gardens, and watered by small streaini 
"Tiber for firewood is scarce and dear, the hills I 
fliB vicinity being bleak and bare; so that this attiicl 
" brooyht from the distance o( three da.'vs' 'vavBt* 

roL.ii.~j, I 
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and a carael'a l(>ad costs two crowiia. There it a 
partial supply or pit-co»l, and even peat is used, but 
of 80 bad 3 quality as to require a mixture of straw 
to make it bum. The castle contains a mint, and a 
series of prisons for persons of different rauks. It 
is the residence of several princes of the blood. 
The battery consisted, when Niebuhr visited it, of 
seven iron cannons, partly buried in the sand and 
partly mounted upon broken earriag'ea ; and these, 
with sis others near the gates, which are fijed on 
festival-days, were all the artillery of the metropolis 
of Yemen. 

The first Europeans that visited the court of Sa- 
naa were the deputation of a company of French 
merchants of St, Malo engaged in the coffee-trade, 
during their second expedition in 1711 and the two 
following years. The residence of the imams was 
then at Mohaib or Mouab, a small town to the north 
of Sanaa, and eight days' journey from Mocha, it 
was built by the sovereign then on the throne, Mo- 
hammed, who was involved in perpetual wars; and 
appearedremarkable for nothing but its palace, which 
consisted of two large wings three stories high. The 
waUs and most part of the houses were of mwd. 

That prince is described as an old man. e^hty^- 
seven years of age, of & complesion inclining to 
tawny, and an agreeable aspect. In his dress be 
maintained the greatest simplicity, never wealing 
am other habit tfian a fine cloth of a green or yellow 
colour, without any ornament. His legs and feet 
were bare, with the exception of sUppcrs after the 
Turkish fashion. The only mark of distinction was 
a kind of veil of white silk over his turban, whic^ 
covered his head, and, falling down before, was tied 
nnder his chin like a woman's hood. The same 
plaiimess and modesty of attire were observed fu 
the courtiers and other officers of the household. 
Tbo grandees never approached him without taking 
hold of hia right hand, w\vvc\v wm la,id upon his 
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knee, and kissing it with the most profound 4 

«pBCt. ' 

s The only thing like slate ceremony, and in which 
the umple manners of the court were laid aside, 
eccntred when hia majesty went to the mosque. On 
* Qiese occasions there was a splendid military pa- 
' nde, including infantry, cavalry, and officers of the 
^aee. The king rode a beautiful white charger, 
wWdi nobody else was permitted to mount. By 
bin side were the two princes, his sons, on horses 
richly capaiisonod. Over hja head, hs a screen 
from the heat, was borne a krge parasol or canopy 
of green damask, with a red fringe ornamented with 
gold tassels, atwi surmoiuited by a {;lobe of gilt sU- 
— Immediately before the royal person rode an 
er carrying the Koran in a bag of red cloth ; the 
■word-bearer rode behind. During the march of 
"is Dageant, tambours, timbrels, and hautboys 
asca not to play ; and, to swell the train, they 
we joined by fifty ted horses and as many cameu 
-imthe king's stables at Dam ar, which had sad- 
dtes, bridles, and housings, ornamented with gold 
Md Mlver, with a battle-axe suspended on the one 
*kle, and a beautiful sabre on the other. The heads 
of the camels were furnished with tall plumes of 
Hack ostrich feathers. The place of prayer was a 
pMilion or open tent, into which the sovereign 
■tons entered, the spectators performing their de- 
I'OSODB at the same time, and imitating the imam in 
Ae wiouB motions of the requisite ceremonies. . 

The French deputies were astonished at contrast- 
■■l^ the size and elegance of the palace with the 
fcoBclinesB of its furniture. ITie walls were merely 
ttong round with a piece of printed calico, five or six 
Int in breadth ; and its only accommodation was a 
Sri^ with plain cushions and carpets, which served 
ftepnrposes of chair, table, and bed. The plains in 
fe Vicinity were sown with rice and wheat ; while 
BtuHy au' the hills and valleys were co\cTfc4 '«'\^^l. 
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vines, coffee, and fruit trees of every doicriptioa. 
The royiil gardens were estensive, but preserOed 
nothing particular, except in the arrangement of Ihe 
^irubberies, which contained specimens of all th« 
trees known in. the kingdom. The harem was kept 
in the castle, and replenished with 600 or 700 women. 
When they ventured abroad, their ordinary con*By- 
ance was on the bocks of eaniels, enclosed in a sort 
of cage covered with scarlet and stuffed with eush- 
.ons, on which they sat or lolled at pleasure. Th« 
only eutraucc into this sedan was by a aroall open- 
ing before, which was covered with a curtain or 
veil of fine linen. The ladies in general used a pro- 
fusion of scents and odonre; many of them had large 
Kid rings suspended from the end of their nose. 
Bides bracelets of the same metal on their arms, 
neck, and ankles. 

When Niebuhr visited the court of Yemen, fifty 
years afterward, Mohaib had ceased to be the roy^ 
residence. Damar contained about 5000 house>, 
with a dowlah, and a university attended by nearly 
600 students. At Sanaa the Danish travellers were 
conducted to the royal presence by the secretary of 
the vizier. The court of the palace (the Bustan el 
Motakkel) was so crowded with horses, officers, and 
servants, that it would have been impossible for the 
BtrangBrs to force their way, had not the principal 
equerry, who had formerly been a slave, opened a 
passage through the crowd with the aid of a ponder- 
ous staff in his hand. The hall was a spaciotis 
square chamber, having an arched roof, lighted from 
the top. In the centre was a largo basin, with aoms 
jfs(j d'eau rising to the height of fourteen feet. Be- 
hind this reservoir was a platform about a foot and 
a half high, and live feet in length. On this was set 
the throne sUghtly elevated, and rescmbltng a aqiure 
pedestal or aliar, covered with silk stuffs. The floor 
of the apartment was spread with Persian carpets. 
"Uie imam sat half-buiied iti ciMhiona, with his lags 



IcrosB. Hie dreeE wa« a bright green robe with fuU 
ieeves, s\ich as were worn by the caliphs. On each 
a&e of tkis breast was a rich filleting of gold lace. 
^judon bis lioad lio wore a white turban of ample 
■dtBoenstons. His sous eat on his rigbl-liand, and 
iikb Iwothers on his left. Opposite to them was the 
"er, FakJll Achnied, and on the lower elevation 

V placed the European visiters. On each side of 

I fite tikll were ranged the principal grandees and 
officers of the court, who all shouted, " God save 
the imam !'' as the strangers kissed the hem of the 
royal robe. 

The pompous manner of going to mosque, which 
is described by the French traiellers, was witnessed 
by the Danes. The better to display hie magni- 
flcence, the imam usually made along and circuitous 
pogress, passing out by one gate of the city aitd 
Mtering by another; his train, after prayers, being 
Jmned by all the inhabitants who have performed 
'■flidi devotions, A large body of soldiers marched 
Wore; and, besides the princes of the blood, there 
WiB in the procession at least 600 noblemen, eccle- 
Ustica, civil and military officers, all superbly 
drestedand mounted : the rear was brought up bv a 
WBt concourse of people on foot, and by a numW 
of camels in pairs, oearing empty sedaua, and small 
[8 fixed by way of ornament to their saddles. On 
at side of the imam was home a standard, sur- 
notedbyasmall box or casket of silver filled with 
poUetB, whose virtues were supposed to render 
mttinrijicible. Various other bamiers were forti- 
Bod with similar talismans. The same rich cano- 
pies, called mcdallas, were extended over the heads 
ofthe king and some other members of his family; 
tbeBe being a distinction peculiar to the sovereign 
•adprincesof the blood, and claimed by the sheiks, 
■tienfis, and nobility in other parts of Yemen, who 
CWatantty display this mark of their independence. 
-Altogether, the cortege was magnificent b\A ^vit' 
L3 



derly, the muUitiide (crossing and jostling each other. 

The firing of the military was awkward, as wwa 

their evolutions and exercises in front of the palace. 

After their audience with the imam, the stcan^ra 

Eaid their respects to Fakih Achnied. The vizier's 
ouae was not large, and on one eide entirely open 
on account of the heat. The garden was stocked 
with fruit trees, and in the middle was a jet tPeau, 
wrought by an odd sort of hydraulic machinery ; 
the water being put in motion by means of an ass 
xad a man alternately mounting and descending an 
inclined plane. This apparatus was less for orna- 
ment than use in cooling the air, and was common 
in the gardens of all the principal inhabitants of 

The traveller and liis companions, on the eve of 
their departure, received from the imam each a 
complete suit of clothes, with a letter to the Dowlah 
of Mocha, desiring him to pay them 200 crowns aa 
a farewell present ; while the secretary had orders 
to furnish camels and esses for the whole of their 
journey, besides a quantity of provisions. The dreaa 
Niebohr describes as being exactly like that worn 
by the Arabs of distinction throughout Yemen, con- 
sisting of a shirt over wide drawers of cotton cloth, 
and a vest with straight sleeves covered by a flow- 
ing gown. The turban is very large, falling down 
between the shoulders. The jamhea, a sort of 
crooked cutlass or dagger, is inserted in a broad 
girdle, and to the handle is sometimes attached a 
kind of chaplet or rosary, which the Mohammedans 
use at prayers. 

Since the visit of the Danish travellers internal 
wars and political revolutions have wrought many 
changes in Yemen, and greatly eclipsed the splen- 
dour of that ancient monarchy. About the com* 
mencement of the present century, Mr. Pringle, Uia 
Aifehresident at Mocha, twice visited Sanaa, which 
ha describes as a handsome town surrounded with 



The palace was aii elegant boildiug ; aitd 
court a consideTabte degree of dignity and siden- 
__sr was maiutained. The imam, whom Lord Va- 
lantia represents as a person about 16 years old, and 
bst approaching to dotage, was Btill endeHvouriii; 
to aniuse himself in his barera of 400 Abyssinian 
^vea; apparently insensible of the danger that 
tttreatened him from Ibe encroachments of the Wa- 
habeee. Hi* family, consiating of 19 brothers and 
M WHis and grandsons, was torn by domestic quar- 
rels. The whole disposable force of the kingdom 
did not then exceed GOO horse and 30CO foot, though 
it i« reckoned in ordinary limes at 1000 cuvalry and 
4000 infantry. 

The dominions of this prince id Niebuhr'a time 
were subdivided into thirty governments or prov- 
iscei, of which the Tehama contained six, and the 
inlaid country twenty-four. These petty districts 
were not all equally populous or important, and to 
Aascribe them in detail would be as irksome as it is 
npertluous. The territory of Loheia, the most north- 
nnpart of the kingdom, is arid and barren. The 
city was built about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
taiy; and, like several others in these parts, owed 
Ha foundation to a Mohammedan saint, whose hut 
•tood near the shore, whore a town gradually accu- 
niiUied roimd his tomb. The houses, with the 
uception of a few stone edifices, are mere mud 
liOTOle thatched with grass, having a straw mat for 
8 toor, and scarcely any windows. The harbour is 
» ,iiidiflerent that even the smallest vessels are 
oMifed to anchor at a considerable distance. Its 
^jde trade is coffee, of which annual purchases are 
""it by merchants from Cairo and other places. 

The journey to Beit el Fakih is represented as 
^<>E generally through a parched and barren tract 
''I Muntry. The only accommodation are wretched 
F<'flBe-boUBeH intended to serve Ihe purposes of our 
«"a. These DiPiciai, as lliey are ca\\6d,a.Tft-pi'' - 
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hute, furnished merely wilh a seeir, or long bencii of 
straw ropes ; nor do they afford any refreshment 
but Mscher., h hot infusion of cofTee-beans, or Bome- 
times millet'Cakes with camel's milk and butter. 
The kischer is served out in coarse earthen cupe ; 
wheaten-bread was a rarity in the province, and the 
water was scarce and bad. The owner or master 
of the inn generally resides in spme neighboumg- 
Tillage, whence he comes daily to wait for passen- 
gers. Another description of cofl'ee-houses is the 
mansdle, where travellers are received and entei- 
tained gratuitously, if they will be content with the 
usual fare of the country. The guests are all lodged 
in one common apartment, which is served and 
furnished in the same homely style as the mokeias. 
The city of Beit el Fakih (or House of the Sa^) 
derived its name and origin from a famous saint, 
Achmed ibn Mousa, whose sepulchre is shown in a 
handsome mosque near the town. His reputation 
for miraculous cures was as celebrated as that of 
any mart^ or confessor in the Romish calendar. 
One of his most wonderful performances was the 
hberation of a Turkish pasha who had been for 
twenty years a captive in Spain, where he was bound 
in a dungeon to two huge stones, with ponderous 
and massy chains. Longandinvainhad he invoked 
every canonized name in the annals of Islam; but 
when the aid of Achmed was solicited, the compas- 
sionate saint stretched his hand from the tomb, and 
at this signal the pasha instantly arrived from Spain, 
carrying with him both fetters and stones, to the 
great amazement of the inhabitants ofBeit elPaltih, 
who were then met to celebrate the anniversary fes- 
tival of their ghostly patron. The city contains 
little of an interesting, nature. The houses stand 
separate from each other; many of them are built 
of stone, others of mud mixed with dung. The sur- 
rounding plain, though not fertile, is well cultivated j 
and the authority of tt\e rBwdeni. dawlah extend* 
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T & wide district. Hodeida has a tolerable H 
IT, a, small citadel, a palron Hsint, aud a 
' whoae jurisdiction is confined to the town. Zebid, 
~ e the capitnl of Tehama, the residence of a sove- 
ji, and the most commercial city on the Arabian 
f, now retains little but the shadow of its former 
ftplendoUr. Itiarumished withadowlah, a mufli, 
Ifalee cadis, and aa academy. 

After visiting the coffep-mouiilaiiin ii[ the neigh- 
boorfaood, and the towns of Kahme, Bulgosa, and 
Kusma, which last stood on the loftiest peak of the 
J, Niebuhr proceeded to llddeu and Jobla. The 

liy Wits solitary ; and in the few villages which 

fivey passed the houses were atill more wretched 
than in Tehama : they had no walls, and consisted 
BWrely of poles laid together and covered with reeds, 
■ome of which grew in the valley to the height »f 
Iwwty feet, forming an agreeable shade. 

Taas, a place of some celebrity, stands at the foot 
of the ffertile hill of Sabber, and is encompassed with 
amU Tzrying from sixteen to thirty feet thick, and 
*Tfted with several towers. Within this rampart 
les a steep rock about 400 feet high, on which the 
MM oi' fortress of Kahre is built, defended by an 
fctior coating of brick. The present town is of 
ApvraUrely modern origin, and owed its founda- 
n to the attractive virtues of the tomb of Ismael 
Ssc, its patron saint, who according to tradition 
il'OBce Icing of that country. A mosque bearing 
'■'■'Biiine was reared on the spot where his remains 
Wl^taried ; but nobody has been permitted to ap. 
"^'teh his tomb since on one occasion he thought 
pw to work a miracle which gave great dissalia- 
SOD to the authorities of the place. This mar- 
-kWS event was related to Niebuhr ; — Two beggars 
M'ukod charity from the dowlah, of whom one 
^J received idms ; the other repaired to the sepvd- 
Oht of Ismael to implore his interposition. Th« 
mj Man, who when alive had been libeia\ ol \fl.* 
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bounty, gave the mendicant a letter coDlaining an 
order on the dowlah for the payment of 100 crowns. 
Upon examination the document was found to be in 
tbe handwriting of the deceased, and sealed with his 
seal. With auch evidence t>efore his eyes the 
EDvemor durst not refuse, and paid the beggar the 
aemand in full ; but, to avoid sneh troublesome 
drafts in future, the tomb was enclosed with a lofty 
wall. 

Inthe city and neighbourhood stood many deaerted 
and ruinous mosques, some of which appeared to be 
erected by tho Turkish pashas. The subsequent 
governors of the place bnd built several noiAp pal- 
aces, which were the greatest omamenta in it ; but 
many of the houses had been destroyed, and the enr- 
rounding country almost depopulated, during the 
civil wars occasioned by the revolt of the goveniiH-, 
Dowlah Achmed, brother to the imam El Mansor 
Hossein. On being recalled, this officer refused to 
obey ; and with a force of 2000 men he stood out 
for twelve years, leaving the auccessLon to his eldest 
son Abdallah. The place was taken and pillaged 
about the end of the year 1760. 

On tho route from Taas to Sanaa the principal 
cities are Abb, Jerim or Yerim, and Damar, Abb 
is situate on the summit of a hill, surrounded by s 
strong wall, and contains about 800 houses, most of 
them well built. Jerim, which some suppose to be 
Dafar, an ancient capital of the Hamyaric kings, ia 
but a. small town ; the houses are built of stone or 
Bun-dried bricks. The caslle stands on a. rock, and 
is the residence of the dowlah. In all the markets 
locusts were sold at a low price ; and those Uw 
peasants dry and lay up for wmter provisions. 

In Yemen the usual method of travelling ia on 
asses, which in that country are large, strong, and 
spirited, walking' at apace notvery agreeable to the 
nder. Ab Christiana, however, are not prohibited 
tbe U8C of horses, Niebohr anita* c^nv^anions pre- 
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d that animal -. hiring camels for their b: ^ 
A bucket of wal«r is sometimes suspended froi 
Raddle, — that being on article iudisp^nsable in these 
arid regions. The roads in general are of a very 
bad description. Among the mountains the path is 
sometimea so narrow that a single camel only can 
pass at a time ; in other places it winds up steep and 
nigged acclivities, and is formed of a. causeway or 
paTement, which is occasionally broken and ren- 
dered impassable by the descending torrents. 
_ The town of Mocha, the name of which a ccle- 
^ bnUd article of its export-trade has rendered so 

■ familiar to our ears, has no pretensions to antiijuity. 

■ It was not in existence 400 years ago ; and nothing 

■ was known of it till the adventures of the Dutch and 

■ Portuguese in India opened the Red Sea to the 
H iBtioas of Europe. Its place, as a commercial port, 
H «■■ originally supplied by the village of Moosa. 
H This wretched hamlet, which now consists of a few 
H drcnlar huts with conical roofs, bulit of matting or 
H Wesof the date-palm, must have then stood on the 
H ihore of the Arabian Gulf, though the retirement of 
H Ibe waters at this spot, as elsewhere, has led it a 
H fiitance of five hours' journey from the modem 
H tMtn. It is still the residence of a sub-dowTah, and 
H Mi^uished for its delicious water and its excel- 

■ knt fowls. 

■ The origin of Mocha is ascribed to the great 
H imitation of its patron saint, the famous Sheik 

■ ficBodeli, who haa here a hermitage, which was 

■ ngeriy leeorted to by disciples from all parts of 
B His country to drink his coffee and receive his 
I tmedictions. After his death an eiegajit mosque 
m Iras raised over his tomb: the principal wall and 
■'<Me of the gates of the city still bear his name ; the 
■'^people swear by him, and thank Heaven every 
W BOnung on his account for having taught mankind 
' IliB twe of that delightful beverage, the healing vir- 

toes of which were Jong reckoned as effic^ciwia w 

rot. n.—M 
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his prayers ; they imploi'e the Diviuo favour on his 
descendants, who are held in great honour, and enjoy 
the title of sheik. Such is the oriental history of 
the founding of Mocha. Wlien the Portugoeae, 
under Don Alphonso Albuquerque, first visited it in 
1513,it was with the intention of unitingthemselTes ' 
to the Abyssinian Christians against Ihtir common . 
enemy the Moslems: but they returned without i 
deriving any advantage from ttie attempt. In 1538, 
it seems to have been a place of little importance, 
probably under a Turkish governor j as Solymaii , 
Pasha, who commanded the Egyptian fleet, men- 
tioned it as a castle where he stopped on returning 
from his disgraceful expedition against Din. 

In the beginningoftlie seventeenth century, when 
the Red Sea was first visited by the English and«r 
Captain Alexander Sharpey of the Ascension (1600), 
Mocha had become the ^and marl for the t^e b»* 
tween India and Egypt. The Turkish governor *a8 
courteous and liberal, and allowed the foreignen ttf 
flafflc without injuty ; but the succeeding pasha was 
a man of a very different character, as Admiral Sir 
Henry Middleton, who was sent by the East India 
Company on a trading voyage the following year, 
ejcperienced to his cost. The treacherous Tiidte 
not only assaulted the strangers in the town, but 
made an attack on their ships in the harbour. The 
gallant commander and part of the crew "were 
manacled like so many slaves;" Sir Henrjr warn 
threatened with the loss of his head for duingto 
set his polluted foot on the soil where the city of 
their holy Prophet stood, and consigned to a dun- 
geon, where " he had a hard floor for his bed, k great 
stone for tiis pillow, and good store of rata and mice 
to keep him company." After lying in captivity for 
some time, he was conveyed a prisoner to Sutaa, 
which he describes as something bigger than Bfto- 
tol; bat by the interposition of certain frimda he 
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■ obtained his release, and was remanded ti 

IwiUiastern injunction thai neither he nor any of U 

■fettion shouU again revisit these ports. 

■l. Captain Saris with a small expedition arrived i . 

miba coarse of next yent, when he found the Turks 

^ itaore liberal, and niet with greater cifility ; but the 

tmrit of religioua antipathy was too fierce lo admit 

the continuance of trade. Monsieur de la Merveille, 

with the French deputation from St. Malo, had 

Tieited Mocha in 1708, and obtained a treaty of 

3 and the establishment of a factory for 

L belonged t 
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_. JB not till the year 161B that Captain Shilling 
1 4f tbe Royal Anne obtained a finnan from the Imam 
1 of Sanaa and the Governor of Mocha, granting to the 
I Sn^isfa, " on the faith of the Prophet's beard, liber^ 
I tfrsdl and buy without let or molestation in that of 
In^Dther port within their dominions.'' Twenty 
— « afterward the French bombarded the town, in 
I to extort payment of a debt of 82,000 crowns 
I tUfiSCH.) from the dowlah, which they obliged liim 
I toreimburse; besides reducing the duties from thr&e 
I Ic two and a half per cent. During this temporary 
I nibre, the trade of the English and Dutch, who 
l^kadikHmeda union of interests, remained in perfect 
Several of the Arabs in Niebuhr b lime 
Itwollected the siege, and were well pleased at the 
~"' ' ' t of the avaricious dowlah, whom they 
,. ._. d as pursued backward and forward wher- 
F tnr he went with " pots of fire." This was the last 
' dty in Yemen of which the Turks retained posses- 
sion; the Arabs having recovefwi it, according to 
report, not by conquest, but by purcliase. Since the 
Ottomans were dislodged, il baa had no other niastpr 
Ibftn the Imam of Sanaa. 

^ tn the present cenlmy llocha has been described 
f Twioua Eitropuans. Viewed from a distance. 
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the town looks handsome and cheerTiil, the houaea 
seem lofty, and have a square solid appearance. 
Their unvaried whiteness contrasts beanlifully vvith 
the dark-blue sea, and, no ehrub or tree jjttervenilig 
to break the uniformity of colour, gives it the sem- 
blance of being; excavated from a quarry of marttle, 
Over the tabiuar line of flat roofs, the minareta of 
tluee mosques rise to a considerable height, with, 
eeveral circular domes of iubbeU or chapela. The 
roadstead is almost open, being only protected by 
two narrow tongiies of land, on one of which is a 
rained castle, and on the other an iiisignific^it fori, 
A grove of date-trees adjoins the city, and ext^ids 
nearly two rnUes along the southern beach; 
pleasmg object for the eye to repose upon, COi 
trasted with the interminable expanse in every 
other direction of brown and desolate sterility. Tb« 
wall, by which it is completely surrounded, is not 
more than sixteen feet higli towards the sea ; thoiuta, 
on the land side, it may in some places be double 
that height. The two forts that guard the harbour 
stand about a mile and a half asunder ; a sin^e 
broadside from an English man-of-war would level 
the whole to the ground. 

The internal condition of the city corresponds not 
with the imposing aspect of the exterior; and the 
moment the traveller passes the gates, his romantic 
ideas are put to flight by the filth that abounds in 
every street. The houses of the tower class of the 
people, who rarely change their under-dress until it 
IS worn to rags, are circular huts composed of 
wicketwork, covered inside with mats, and some- 
times on the outside with a tittle clay. The rooft 
are uniformly Ihalched; and in front each has t 
nnall area or yard Cenced oIT. The inhabitants have 
a singular fancy for crowding their dwellings in 
clusters, though there is ample space within the 
Trails left unoccupied. All the principal buildings 
Ace the sea, and consist chiefly of public edifices 
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llw British factory is a large and lofty structure ; 
Uiose of the French and Dutch are rapidly falling 
into decay. The mansiun of the dowlah is the best 
In the city, havingr one front lo the sea ; while on 
Iwo other aides are a square for military exercisee, 
and a range of official dwelling^. Nonb of these 
We much pretension to architectural elegance. 
Tie walls have fantastic ornaments in white stucco. 
Tlw windows are in general small, and not arranged 
iotny regular order ; they are closed with lattices, 
lad-BometimeB open into a wooden carved-work 
hieotty. 

ne town, according to Lord Valentin, does not 
coDtBin a population of more than 5000 soul a, though 
tlie FrencQ travellers made it amount lo twic<) that 
WUbVT. The (prison consists of about SO horse 
ltd SOO matchlock-men, who receive a regular pay 
tttwo dollsTG and a half per month. There is not a 
mtige of discipline among them. When on guard 
ilfte different gates they recline on couches, with 
fteir matchlocks lying negligently by their side, 
tfaOft the right hand is occupied with anstaining 
I Alwr ■ pipe or a cup of coffee. Their greatest die- 
fky lakes place when they attend the dowlah to the 
aoaifut, with the usna! pomp of gay streamers, and 
'if gnen snd red flags. A lively writer has described 
ajVoeession which he witnessed at Mocha ten years 
''' The dowlah rode a beautiful little iron-gray 
~ ~ and was accompanied by about half a dozen 
. well dressed and of some condition : the 
lOftiie attendants, amounting to the like number, 

e meanly clothed, and mounted on wretched 

toirees. A large band of regular infantry from the 

ffarrison followed, in plain costume, — a common 

blue shirt, smaU dark turbans, arude body-belt for 

their cartridges, and apriming-born. Tliey marched 

I in a wide front, their matchlocks sloped upon their 

L Amldeie, their free hands grasping the l^rearms of 

I Aeir eomradea, singing as they proceeded sotobvim. 

I M 3 
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Hng in loud chorus. When the dowlah reined up 
at the eatewayof his residence, the military ranged 
themselves on one side of the square, wd fired 
three volleys in the air, retiring every time to th« 
wall to load. The only thing remarkable in their 
exercise was their address with the lance, and tha 
extremely small space within which the combatants 
wheeled their horses. 

The streets of Mocha present a motley appear- 
ance, both as to the dress and character of the in- i 
habitants. Under the coarse awnings of its narrow 
bazars are to be seen brown and black complex ions,- 
half-naked peasants, and richly-attired merchants, 
in robes of woollen cloth, with a red woollen cap, 
and a tassel of purple silk, peering- above the folds 
of their snow-white turban. There is the Jew, 
the Banian, the Persian, the Egyptian, and the 
Jett^ Abyssinian, strmght as the younf; areca, and 
having his short curled hair died with a. reddish 
yellow,— the foppery of his country. There is ths 
stout Arab porter in his coarse brown garment, 
bowing mider a heavy load of dates, the matting 
all oozing and clammy with the luscious burden. 
Lastly, there is the Bedouin, with the hue of the 
desert on his cheek, the sinewy hmb, the eye duk 
and fiery, his legs and arras bare, Bondals on his feet, 
and his bronzed bosom open to the sun and wind. He 
walks erect, and moves onward giving place to none; 
— a broad, straight, two-edged sword in his hand, 
and a long poniard in his girdle. Other objects in 
these bazars attract attention : — extended rowA of 
camels and asses, the large coarse sheep of Abys- 
sinia, the small tliia«pecie& of Arabia, the tall brown 
goats; — the sbopB-ot the armorers, with their long 
polished swordbladae, daggers, spears, matchloeks, 
and here and there the half-worn shield of other 
days ; — then there are the cooka' shops, with their 
bfft cakeB of bread, and their large coppers with 
portions o/ in eat and tow\a swimming in ghee, rail 



e traveller ; — besides there are the cara- 

i cofTee-houses, with groups ortown*- 

"ers reclining on couches of the dat«- 

r their small hookahs, sipping their 

petually stroking their long beards. 

e govenimenl of Mocha is one of the best in 

the gitl of the imam, owing to the large sums which 

the dowlah is able to extort from the Banians and 

roreipi traders. Formerly an Arab of high rajiJt 

was appointed to the office ; but of late it has been 

deemed more prudent to give it to a slave, who can 

eatily be removed, and from whom it is more safe 

to take the profits of his situation. From the 

avaricious temper of the local authorities, Nietnihr 

and his companions ejtperienced the most vesatious 

[ toBlment in (he seiziire of their baggage, and the 

" ' . 5 of their valuaMe instmments. 

■d Tslentia mskeB the same remark as (o the 

_ — BtouB and tyrannical character of the ruler of 

I Mocha, and ascribes to him anew method of ex- 

I (oKiDg money from the Banians, by confining them 

I [fl aroom, and fumigating them with sulphur till 

I thsy complied with his demands. The dowlah in 

J ^K is represented as a more amiable personage, 

rt and civil to Europeans, and not oppressiye to 
people. He was an Abyssinian, no( at bH 
Bjftjfcing either in his figure or appearance, who had 
Wptm a slave in the family of t^e imam, and pTu- 
V'l^>ted for his good conduct. Without the walls of 
*fe tomi are wiree extensive suburbs ; one occupied 
J totnmon labourers ; one by the Abyssinian mar- 
, who detest the natives; and the third by 
' the Jews, who are not allowed to wear a turban, 
and held in such contempt that an Arab may spit 
upon and strike them. These last carry on an ex- 
tensive illicit trade in brandy distilled irom dates. 
These suburbs are not more cleanly than the town. 
The bed of the river Moosa is filled with an aocn- 
olation of filth and ruMiish ; its waters tiXHVi 



luch the sea except after heavy rslna, ou oa« of 
which occasioiuj It swept nway a considerable part 
of the Jewjfih village that had bceu built in its dusty 
channel. 

In the territory of Yemen, besides the govern- 
ments already mentioned, there are an immenBe 
DOinbex of smiill hereditary princes, sheiks, and 
dowlahs, who live in a state of vassalage or ioi- 
dependence, according to the ability of the iniaca 
to retain them in subjection. In nobility of descend 
and dignity of rank, many of ihem acknowledffs 
DO superior, and assume the symbols and preroga'- 
.tives of royalty. To enumerate these potty bovq- 
reigna would be iin[)0ssible. The mountain of 
Schiehava, north-east from Lobeia, contained 3(i(t 
villages, which were divided among a great many 
iheika, most of whum claimed kindred with tlie 
reigning family at Sanaa. The famous hill of Sab- 
ber, near Taas, was said to be parcelled out to moto 
than a hundred free and hereditary sheiks. 

Of independent states in Yemen, besides thosa 
within the imam's dominions, Niebuhi has specified 
i)o fewer than thirteen ; and others doubtless might 
exist, of which he had obtained no information. 
These were Aden, Kaukeban, Kobail or Kescbid-Ux 
Befcel, Abu-Arish, Khaulan, Sahan, Saade, Nejeran, 
Kahtan, Nehm, East Khaulan, Jof, and Jafa. 

Aden belonged to the imam imtil 1730, when the 
Inhabitants expelled the governor, elected a siieik, 
and declared themselves independent. AbulfeiJA 
and Ibn-Haukul describe it as a flourishing, tpwn.i 
but it suffered repeated devastations in the wata 
between the Turks and Portuguese, and its com- 
merce was transferred to Mocha. When Sharpy 
visited it (1609), " it belonged to the Great TurK, 
and was the key that let him into all the treasuna 
and sweetnesses of the Happy Arabia." A hundr^ 
years afterward the French, who put into the har- 
ffoar, describe the town as of considerable sxtenl, 
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Btd containing several elcg;ent bulldiiiKB. Or thess 
IS ftneet were the public balhs : they were all lined 
iOi marble or jasper, covered with a handsome 
ome, open at the top fur the admission of light, 
Ind adomed inside with galleries, supported bv 
ta^iificent pillars. The markets were stored witn 
BMt, fish, and other provisions of esceUent quality. 
Kuty of the houses were handsome, and two stories 
Ufjlr; but the heaps of rubbish and ruins testified 
^tA its ancaent splendour was gone. The town lien 
Wthe foot of high rocky mountains, which surround 
itdinoBt on every aide; on their summits and in 
to narrow passes were several forts. Towards (he 
««B, by which alone the city can be approached by 
«*My narrow causeway or peninsula, the access 
iTO'parded by five or six batteries of brass can- 
ieo. The bay is eight or nine leagues wide at the 
opening, and affords good anchorage, from eighteen 
to twenty fathoms. The scenery around is of a 
win and savage character, giving few indicationB 
of Qiat felicily or delight of which its uame is said 
to 1m the expression. Cape Aden is a very lofly 
m steep rock, which the mariner can descry at the 
filtance of IS or 20 leagues. To this small state 
pntain a number of inferior tovvns and castles. 

Hie principality of Kaukeban was ruled by imams 

of its own, claiming their descent from Mohammed, 

""*" they were obliged to yield up the title lo Khas- 

~~., flie new Arabian conqueror. The chiefs of 

^tobail compose a sort of confederacy {Heschid-u- 

Bekel) for Iheir mutual defenc^o ; Iheir subjects 

ikHtke excellent soldiers. The territory of Jaia i» 

mrmlhded by that of Aden, and was under the 

'ninion of Sanaa imtil the end of the !7th century, 

BS the inhabitanta revolted from the imam. In 

kB^stricts are a multitude of petty sovereigns, 

-d^f of whom take the title of sultans; Jafaand 

^t^Bg he only part of Arabia where that name 

IMd. Abu-Arlsh and Mareb are govemsd by 

; the latter lies 16 leagues nortXi-eaiiV Uowv 
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Sanaa, and, though containing only ahout 300 1 . _ 

of mean appearance, is the capital of the province. 

The province of Hadramaut is ruled by a iiom- 
ber of potty ijidepondeut sovereigns, of whose his. 
tory or dominions little has been recorded beyoiid 
the names of a few cities on tn« coast. These have 
their particular sheiks, many of whom may have 
descended in patriarchal succession from the Rioat 
remote antiquity. Amongthose princes, eomehWfB 
been dignified by travellers, but improperly, wiUl 
the title of kings. The city of Doan is said to be 
more elegant tl»n the capital of Yemen, from which 
it is distant five-and-twenty days' journey. Tho 
most powerful of these soveraigns is the Sheik of 
Keshm, whose dominions composed the imaginar]!! 
kingdom of Fartach, as laid dovm in the older mapa i 
^-80 error which may, perhaps, have arisen froia 
his occasional residence in the town of that name. 
He possesses tho island of Socotra, of which the 
heir-presumptive of the reigning family is always 
the ^veruor. Dafar and Sbibam liave their re»- 
dent sheiks. Aidan used to be celebrated for its 
aonual l^ir, and the pilgrimage to the tomb o{ 
Kahtao. 

The province of Oman is governed by an imun, 
but contains a number of petty sovereigna, of 
whom the princes of Jau, Gabria, Gafar, Rankr 
Oabbi, Dahara, Makaniat, and Seer have the title 
of sheik. Seer, which the Persians call Julfar, eX'* 
tends from Cape Mussendom along the Gulf, sad 
is ruled by a chief of considerable maritime power. 
It is one of those districts which withdrew fiom 
the authority of the imam. Of the cities and towns 
of Oman little is kno^vn. Eostak was fonneriy Qi» 
capital of the soverei^. Sohar and Kalbat wete 
once flourishing cities, but now greatly decayed. 

The modem capital, from which the eovere^ 
talue his title, is Muscat. The Portuguese IUHH. 
fftemBelres masters of it in 150B, and built 
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birehes, one of which wns Bflcn 
'« B maguzine, and the other into 
lliewali, or governor. Ftomlhispo, ^ 

Bie driven hy the Arabs ahout Iho m> 
TNiteeiith ceiilury, ihrough the tread. 
'stianian, who had been robbed of his i. 
by the Fortuguese commander. In 1746. On^ ,«6 
Mnded by Nadir Shah, who subdued all the-couiv 
tnrasfar as Muscat, which he also look, with the 
exception of two forts. On the dc.ilh of that war- 
like prince the Persians abnndoiiud their conquests. 
lie ancient Teigniog fiimiUes, tho GafTri, the Ha- 
BUB, and the Airabi (the latler pretended to be the 
, tecendants of the Koreish), again resumed the sa- 
neme power. It was at this period that Ahmed 
■to Said, ancestor to the present imam, succeeded 
fai egtaidishing his independence, after a feeble re* 
driance from the GaflH. Several years ago, when 
Ike govemment of India was eng:aged in siippres*- 
tagArab pirates (the JoassamecG) who infested the 
nr«an Gulf, this prince acted in alliance with the 
British ; and it is to this circumstance Htat we owe 
nch of our recent infdrmstionasto thestate of his 
cadta], and tho resources of his government.* 

llie town of Muscat Is romantically situatecl, 

biiag built on a small sandy beach, and lying in 

■ ebrt of glen or recess behind the bay. On either 

*"■* it IS surrounded with bleak and rugged cliflb; 

nt B tree, a flower, or a blade of grnES to break 

imiformity of nakedness. Occaaionidly theif 

tapa ttre efaroudcd in mist, with here and there s 
famiT waterfall, dashing from rock to rock until it 
KBcnes ihe ocean below. The harbour, the best and 
almost the only one on that part of the Arabian 

ntkingliam'B TriTali in AeajriB- Fraaer's Joamay. 
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J. Mulcolm'B SketchM ai PeiKia. An intsrestine account of 
Said'Saill, wbamonnled thslhronein 180T, i> given by bis pby- 
rieian, Vinnnio, a ostivs of iMly, nndei the nuns of Sbeik 



r appearance. It is bounded oa 
'''^each aide ivith bold and abrupt rocka, from two to 
three hundred feet high, on which are niuneroos 
■mall forts. The town is protected by several bst^ 
teries; but the greater part of the city is compoeed 
of ill-built houses, and huts of date-tree leaves of 
the Qiost wretched description, all huddled togeUiei 
in the greatest confusion. Tbe streets are rou^ 
narrow, and crooked. The windows, which are 
without glass, resemble loopholes, and the walls 
are covered with a white plaster or cement. Tha 
water is good J the fruit of the best quality, — grapes i 
mangoes, peaches, planlains, figs, pomegran^^, 
limes, melons, and dates. Nowhere is there greater 
variety of fish ; in the hay they swarm like gnata ' 
in a summer evening ; the rocks supply oystera and 
other shell-fish, all of which are sold at a veiy 
cheap rate. As the pasturage is scantv m tbis 
neighbourhood, dried fish a little salted, and pounded 
date-stones, form the chief articles of food for thrar 
cattle, of which they are very fond. Horses and 
sheep as well as cows are fed on this diet. 

The property of the inhabitanta consists for tbe 
most part in their live-stock ; but the most valur 
able species is the date-tree, the price of wlticb, 
individually, varies from seven to ten dollars ; ^ad 
by this standard they estimate lauded estates, which 
are said to be worth three, four, or five thousaod 
date-trees, accordingto the number that grows upos 
them. Property of every kind descends by inherit- 
ance, the son possessing the liberty of disposing of 
it as be pleases. The sovereign has no right in the 
soil, furtber than the tenth of its produce ; nor cam 
he in any way interfere with the privileges of fbs 
owner. Lands are commonly let on lease, nr for an 
annual rent, usually payable in produce. Slaves are 
here, as in all other parts of Arabia, employed' in 
agricultural labour ; but they are treated with unf 
form kindness and indulgence, Oman is by no tQeatw 
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llebratedfuritsnianufactures. Turbans anii waist- 
mdsiorgirdlesorcotton and silk, striped or checked 
Vilbblae; cloaks, cotton, canvass, gunpowder, and 
.Iknaof inferior quality; earthen jara, trailed murtu- 
)■(, for the Zangue1>ar market, — comprise almost all 
theirfebrics. They also prepare an esteemed sWeet- 
ueat, named hulwah, from honey or snear, with the 
^en of wheat, and ghee, and a few almonds. 

The price of live-stock al Muscat ia extremely 
tuions. Csjnels, according to their blood and onat- 
itj[,wili bring from thirty to three hundred dollars 
^6ce; »>ats from four to six; sheep from one 
Ud a half to six ; mules are not reared, neither are 
bases abundant ; but the asses of Oman are cele- 
bfsted as the finest in Arabia. The price of the 
wamon kind varies from one to forty dollars ; but 
ft* best breeds sell for very extravagnnt snms. 

The present imam is considered the richest and 
nvit powerful sovereign on the Persian Gulf. Such 
fif the British officers and merchants as have visited 
Ibat port represent him as a man of amiable dis- 
positions, and possessed of superior talents and in- 
ibnnation ; bemg much superior to the Arab chiefs 
in general, and adored by bis subjects. He admin- 
ittSra justice daily in person, silting under a portico 
ia the vicinity of his palace ; and his decisions in 

nral are received without a murmur. Mr. Fraser 
ribes his countenance as of mild and pleasing 
JaaRires, — his complejtion of a light yellow, — his 
•MTU daiit and expressive, though rendered almost 
Aepf at times by theil* heavy lids and long dark 
^ahes; his beard was full and black, without the 
■Mi^ance of die; his mustachios being clipped rather 
Aoit, and allowing part of the cheek to be seen. 
'His dress was the plain Arab costume, — a white 
Mttcm gown with wide sleeves, opening down the 
east, mit buttoned to the throat, and reaching to 
e ankles; round his waist was a scarf of blue 
eclced cotton, Jn which was atttck a «\VjQT-\ii«;e& 
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dagger or jambea. A blue checked cotton handker- 
cdiiefwaa wound roiuid his heud, the ends hanging 
dnWn, and bordered with red, green, and yelkiw. 
Hia Bword waa of the Persian form, in a plain blot^ 
scabbard. The chief minister. Said Abdul Kaher, 
WBS'"B8 plainly dressed as hia master. Neither of 
them wore jewel or ornament of any kind. 

Tlie palace is the most conspicuous edifice in the 
town ; it stands close by the sea, is three stories 
high, and might be mistaken for a merchant's count' 
tag-house and store-rooms. The hall of audience 
ia a veranda overhanging the water, under the ter- 
race of which boats pull up to land visiters. The- 
floor was covered with a common Peraian carpet^ 
and the furniture consisted of a table and a few plain 
chairs in the European fashion. A collation was- 
served of fruits, sweetmeats, and sherbeta, set out 
in cut crystal of the most elegant fabric. Though 
luturally gentle, thi»3 prince is not deficient in energy 
and decision when occasion requires. His courage 
inbaltlewas frequently signalized while co-operating 
with the British forces ; purticidarly in the expedi- 
tion with Sir John Malcolm agninst the Arab pirates 
_ in the Gulf, where hia assistance materially co»- 
trlbuted to their suppression. At the attack of one- 
of the towns, when the British were compelled to 
retire, the iniam observed at somedislmice asergeaat 
ailone, and surrouibded by a detachment of the euemj. 
Unsupported as he was, he did not hesitate a mo- 
ment ; returning instantly, he dashed singly among 
the rebels, and, after killingsevcrcil of them, brought 
off the man in safety. 

The reveimes of the imam are derived from various 
sources. Besides receiving a tenth of the produce 
of the soil, he possesses considerable landed prop- 
erty of hia own, and rents enlensive tracts of 
uountn' from the Persian government, inctodii^ 
valn^ue mines of sulphur. A more lucrative soam 
a/" income is the duty of one-haU pc cent on " 
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'Otiandise pasEJng op tlie Gutf iti Arab ItoKoniat 
'" tlie province of Uniiui alone, it has b«ni 
' at more thaii ISO.OOO dollars (96,2^.1 
^ . and from h11 olher ports of Arabia, SM 
Zan^ebar, to alxiul 30,000 or 40,000 doQan 
natti. Conimeree, However, is ihe chief fountain 
of Uh wealth. Besides the parts on the Gulf, he 
trades lo all purta of the Enst ; to the coasts of 
An>^ and Africa : to Madagascar and the Mauriliiw. 
Hvcapital is the great enlrepSi for warehousing aud 
^xchanginR the produee of various nslions; and in 
Mdi a traffic, the sovereign doublless posseMM 
t«inj advantages over his Biihjects. His expendl- 
tea is light compared lo his income ; he has HO 
f*tiiai military estaUishiiicnt to keep up, nor any 
^muive machinery of eovenmient ; and afler ul 
kiloilHsy, it is supposed that he nmy deposits u^ 
BnHy a*surp4u9 of iie.irly 100,000 dollars. 

In addition to his hereditary dominions on tiM 

Antnaii coast, the imam holds in possession tlie 

MludB of Kishma and Omiuz ; and rents, from the 

fSMni of Persia, Gombroon with its dependencies, 

iwdHding a Irat-t of coast of about mnety miles in 

sMbbL The inhabitants of MuecrI, in point nf 

ImDaen, cleaniiness, and liberaUty to strangers, are 

nckoned the most civiDzed of their countrymen ; 

" I, though not addicted lo war. Ihey are esteemed 

! beet mariners in Arabia. They use small mer- 

tbanUveasels called tranhs, the sails nf which are 

Atmed of niatting. as in Yemen, but of linen. 

i^dsiAs u« not nailed, but lied or sewed loge- 

,__ .-. A little to Ihe north-west of Muscat, and seated 

irt^w bottom of a cove nearly resembling its own. 

Ibathe town of MuUra. Though a place of less 

** toiHesB, it contains a greater number of well4)uilt 

HMS, and alfords a cooler and more agreeable 

MjilBncB than (he capital. 

ihe {irovince of Hajar, or El Hassa, belonged to 
■ fliieiks of the Beiii Klmled, one tA V\v% vtfvik 
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powerAil tribes in Arabia, whose juriBdiction ex- 
tended so far through the Desert as often to torass 
the caravans passing between Bagdad and Aleppo. 
Kfttif, or Et Katif, is a port and a large trading 
town, with a deep bay and the ruins of an old Por- 
tuguese fortress. The inhabitants share with the 
Buirein islands in their pearl-fishery aa well as in 
their general commerce, though the govemmenta 
are independent of each other. Graine is a large 
aod populous town, seated on a fine bay ; though the 
sandy desert presses close npon its walla, and not 
a blade of vegetation enlivens the dreary scenery 
around. It stands abonl fifty mites from the b^ 
of the Euphrates ; and is chiefly inhabited by mer- 
cantile and trading people, who engage in all the 
branches of conmierce carried on throughout the 
Gulf. Their principal employment is fishing, and 
Niebuhr states that more than 800 boats wers 
eng^ed in this species of naval industry. 

The isles of Bahrein may be considered as part 
of Hajar, and were formerly subject to the lords 
or kings of Lahsa. They were taken possession of, 
after many revolutions and changes of masters, by 
the combined arms of the Portuguese and Persians g 
and Antonio Correa, the leader of the former, added 
the title of Bahrein to his name. The cause of 
this expedition was t!io refusal of Mocrim, sheik of 
Lahsa, to pay tribute. The chief was beheaded, 
and the Portuguese commander, in memory of the 
share which he had in this event, was authorized to 
bear a king's head in his coat-of-arms, which tlui 
historians of his own country say is still borne Iqf 
his descendants. These islands are two in number; 
the larger is called Bahrein, an appellation wbicli 
seems modern, for Abulfeda, and the Arabs of the 
coast call it Aval; the smaller retains its ancienl 
name of Arad. The length of the former is ^xial 
tea miles, and its breadth five. Its general ^qpear- 
ance w low; but it ia evevywliere fertile, wdl 
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ntered,sni] supports a numerous populatiu 
"tele soil is industriously cultivultd, produc 

.tes, &gs, citrous, peaciies, and other fruits. ._ 
■ reckoned to couiaia no fewer than 300 villages. 
iQuawah, tho principal town, ia large aiid populous, 
and has a good hariiKnir, with twelve caravansaries. 
Hbm many wealftf merchants reside, und carry on 
sn extensive commerce with India, as well us li\/ 
npplyiiig the Arabian markets with the manurac- 
tMTU and productions of that country. 

Thia island is remarkable for its springs of ffesh 
witer arising in the sea. One of lliese gushes up 
^th great force throii;i;h a sandy bottom, at the depth 
»f Ittree fathoms. A jar is fitted to llie mouth of 
Udatpriug; and to procure the wiiter u person dives 
iihan empty bag of goat's skin rolled uikder his 
»i: this he dexterously places over the moiiUi of 
tiw jar, and being Glled iu a few seconds, it Qoatf 
Vf with hira to the surlace. There are four or fiva 
iJDiDj^ of this kind round the island, and iu tliia 
ny IS obtained all the water that is drunk at Arad. 
Abwo mentions a ainiilar spring near the Pheiiician 
idand of Aradus, on the coast of >Syria, from which 
teingenious inhabitants contiived to draw a supply 
ltd neaos of a leaden ball and a leathern pipe, 
il^echief celebrity of these islands is derived from 
''liryBluablo pearl- fishery, which is carried on in 
.Jte, July, and August. In the sixteeuth century, 
■B produce was estimated at five hundred thousand 
Mttta (1*7,2951.) ; at present it is calculated to 
wU. anuuaily pearls to the vaUie of about tweoty 
UIes of ruijees (I93,750i.) : the greatest portion of 
idii^ is shipped for India, and the reminder are 
lupUBed throughout the Persian and Turkish eni- 
*"W«, by way of Buslure, Bussora, and Bagdad. 
mn thence tlic best speciinens are conveyed to 
mttantinople, Syria, Egypt, and even the areat 
H4Mtals of Europe. The bank on which this fishery 
fc CHiied on ex ends nearly southward W Eaa- ^ 
^ N3 
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Khyma, and the finest of the pearls are fonnd amotie 
the group of Maude's blonde, near Haloola, bo cbU^ 
probBbly from halo, the Arabic name for a pearl. 

About two thousand boats are annually employed 
in this trade, of which the islands of Bahrein fur- 
nish one-half, and the small ports on the coast the 
remainder. In the summer months the bank pre- 
sents a busy scene. The divers are Arabs ajtd ne^^o 
slaves, who are generally trained to the practice 
from their youth. They go down in jdl depths, 
from five to fifteen fathoms, remaining from two to 
five minutes, and bringing up from eight to twelve 
oysters in both hands. On reaching the surface 
they merely take time to recover breath, and then 
dive again immediately. The largest and finest 
pearls are brought up from the deepest water ; and 
all of them are said to be as hard when taken out 
of the fish as they are ever afterward. At first 
they are of a purer white than after they have been 
flmosed to tlie air; and in this respect they are 
calculated to lose annually one per cent, in value. 
Of the two kinds, the yeUow are chiefiy sent to 
India, where this tinge is preferred ; the pure white 
are most esteemed in Europe, and even find a better 
market in all the great Turkish and Persian towns. 
The pearl of Bahrein is considered very superior to 
that of Ceylon, both in quality and colour. Before 
sending them off from the island, they are carefidly 
assorted as to size, shape, and tint ; then, being 
drilled through, are strung on threads, and made up 
into round bundles of about three inches diameter, 
sealed and directed, and sent in that form to thtir 
various destinations. They are then called by the 
metaphorical name of Roomaan d Bahr, or " pome- 
granates of the sea," to which these bundles bear a 
pretty exact resemblance. 

All the gains of the fishery are divided in the most 
equitable way, by shares in proportion to the capital 
mtAarked in the boats, The food of the £iran 
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dimng the season is chielty fish, dates, and a small 
allowance of bread, rice, and oil. Their earnings are 
buely enough lo support them through the winter, 
which they pass in a state of iudolence and diBsipa- 
lion, They use the precaution of oiling the orifice 
of Uteir ears, and placing a hom over the nose when 
Ihey dive, to ptevent the water from entering' by 
these apertures ; but when they liave been long 
engaged in this service, their bodies are subject to 
iKsi. out in sores, their eyes become bloodshot and 
veak, and all their faculties seem to undergo a pre- 
mature decay.* 

The coast from Cape Musaendom to Bahrein haa 
been, from time immemorial, occupied by a piratical 
tiibe of Arabs called Joassaniees, already aJInded 
to. Their local position necessarily engaged them 
in maritime pursuits, either as traders in their owa 
'enels, or as pilots and sailors hired to navigate 
llie small craft of the Gulf. From their superior 
ikij] and industry, and fidelity to their engagements, 
Ihey maintained a high reputation, until subdued by 

"■ lof the Wahabees, after aresistance of three 

Their principal town, Ras el Khyma, with 
»11 its dependencies along the coast, submitted to 
the yoke, and embraced the new doctrines of the 
Kmguerors. 

This revolution wrought a total change, not only 
in the faith but in the character and habits of these 
refractory tribes. Instead of living quietly on the ' 
scanty productions of their own soil, and the fish' 
irf their own waters, the Joassamees directed th^' 
fjews to war and plimder. Their first captures were 
the small coasting traders which, from their defence- 
less state, soon fell an easy prey. Imboldoied by 
success, they directed their efforts to higher em- 
), until their prowess was felt and drejSed from 
" of the Euphrates to the Indian Ocean. 

hun'B Travels in Assyria, chap, ffltiii. Mottart 
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U was about tlie year 1797 that thvy first DBine 
iuCo coUisIoii with thii British g-ovGrument in the 
tlast ; for iia they had hitherto waged war only 
ugaiust what are called native vessels, no bosUle 
measures had been taken against them by the Eng- 
lish. In that year they had the boldness to violate 
this neutrality by attacliii^, under pretext or obtain- 
ing a supply of amoiunitioD, one of the East India 
Company's cruisers, the Viper, of ten guns, wtule 
lying at anchor in the inner roads of Bushire. The 
jjicates were beaten off; but with the loss of the 
l^llant Lieutenant Carruthers and a considerabltt 
number of the crew. This act of daring treachery, 
however, did not call forth the immediate vengeance 
of the India government. In 1901, freahaggrasuonB 
were commenced, and continued for a series of years 
with increasing insolence and barbarity. Not fewer- 
Ihan nine British cruisers or ships of war, — the 
Fly, Sliaiiuon, Trimmer, Fury, Moriiiagton, Teigo- 
mouth, Minerva, Sylph, and Nautilus, — were suc- 
cessively attacked or seized by these daring maraud- 
urs, and numbers of their crews and passengers put 
to the sword. 

This system of lawless aggression, and the seri- 
ous injury suffered by the Gulf trade, at length in>'^ 
duced the British government to have recourse tO'< 
vigorous measures for ntaiutainiug the uatioiud i 
character, and clearing the seas of these brif(^dB;'| 
In ISIO, Lieuteuant-colonel (afterward Sir Uonel)' 
Smith and Captain Wain Wright were sent aptinst'i 
them with a consideri^le armament, which sailed-' 
from Bombay in September, and soon anchored off ^j 
Rm el Khyma, where the troops were landed uadW| 
cover of the boats and ships. This metropolis Of fi 
the pirates stands in latitude 25° 47', and lun^tudeij 
55° 34', on a narrow tongue of sandy laud, with a-J 
safe harbour, estending about half a mile in l«)gttll 
3/id a qaartai in breadth— having several stmr^ 
tfOiata of ile^ff.nrn wit.h tnwp.TK and batteries. IHufid 
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force was coQsideraMo ; and if conceit 
roiglit have amoiuited tn al ieast 1011 veissels, 
^th perhaps 100 pieces of cannon, and about 8000 
flg^ting-meii, well armed with muskets, swords, and 
Bpears. On the landing of the finplish, the inhabtt- 
OnU assembled in crowds to repel the invaders ; but 
the i^ular volleys and steady charge of the troops 
avercame every obstacle, and multiplied the heaps 
of slain. A general conflagration was ordered, with 
onlimited petmiaaion to plunder. The town was 
instantly set on fire in all parts, and about sijrty sail 
of boats 3iid dows, including the captured Minerva, 
were burned and destroyed. The complete con- 
quest of the place was thus eflected with very triBing 
loss to the asHailanls. 

The expedition then proceeded to Linga, a small 
port of the Joassaraees, on the opposite side of the 
Gulf, which was taken without resistance. Luft, 
anottier of their harbours in the island of Kistama, 
was attacked; and, though severely galled with 
.taoaketry, the British succeeded in getting posses- 
'tioa of the place. The town and fortress were ile- 
'Vrered over to the Imam of Muscat, as this wad a 
Bettlement which had been taken from him by the 
....... Their next exploit was the recoveryof 

ooBwrc, a fort that had also belonged to the same 
prince, nearly midway between Muscat and Cape 
Unssendom. When about four thousand shot and 
^■Ha bad been discharged, a breach was reported to 
be practicable, and the castle was accordingly 
stormed. The resistance made in the town was 
nUBdesperate— the Arabs fighting as long as they 
conld wield the eword ; and even thrusting their 
spesn up through the smoking fragments oftowers 
and bouses, in whose ruins they remained irrocov- 
(mblyburied. Their loss in killed and wounded 
mscompnted at upwards of lono men. The ex- 
peditioni having now swept round the boltom ofthe 
Oulf>8nd beliering their ohjccl \ i-.-i--^ 
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returned to India. But Ihe sequel proved tliat therr 
task was far from being completed, la a few yean 
tho piracies were renewed, accoinpaiiied wilh the 
UMul atrocities, and extended as hr as the ea- 
trance of the Red Sen. 

A second expedition v/as litted out, which Balled 
from Bombay in November, 1819. Ras el Khyma 
and the fort of Zyah were again reduced — the Arabs 
during these operations displajriiig a courai^e and per- 
tinacity that excited the astonishmeut of the troops 
opposed to them. To bind them more strictly, and 
to try the effect of moral influence, a treaty was con- 
cluded, which ^arantied the cessation of pludder 
and piracy by sea and land. Matters being so (kr 
adjusted, the squadron returned to Bombay, leavitiR 
8 force of laOO native troops and artillery at Ras d 
lihyma, the occupation of which was merely in- 
tended as a temporary measure. The services of 
this detachment were soon rendered neceaHarf 
against a tribe of Arabs called the Beni bu All, oc- 
casiaoed chie&y by the complaints of the Imam of 
Muscat. The settlement of this fierce tribe lay near 
Cape Ras el Hud; but the lirst attempt of the Brit- 
ish, who were commanded by Captain ThOinsoB, 
eatirely failed. By a sudden and overwhelming 
aLtaek of the natives the detachment was totaUy 
destroyed. Out of three hundred and eleven thxl 
went into action, seveo oflicers and S49 men were 
murdered on the spot. Scarcely a wounded mm 
escaped, as the khanjer, or dagger, Unished what 
the sword began. 

This disaster, however, was speedily repaired by 
a third expedition fitted out at Bombay next year, 
and which succeeded in getting possession of the 
town of Bu Ah ; the works were blown up, and such 
of the guns and heavy stores as could not be carried 
olfwere destroyed. The inhabitants defended their 
fOTtresB with a bravery approaching to phrensy, 
trhich fat eyenitaesscompaTed^oUvatof the Bcotcli 
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UiDiders st PreBtonpans, both as to Ihe mode of 
' e and the deadly weapon, the broadswoid, 
n these occasions with such desperate execu- 
" All," says he, " who beheld this extraordi- 
^ attack concur in declaring that more deter- 
led conrage and self-devotinK resolution never 
adisplsyed bv any men than by the Arabs. On 
Hat day. not only were they totfdly unchecked in 
ftetr advance by the heavy and weU-sustained Are, 
h mowed them down in multilndea every in- 
....; bat, despising the lines of bayonets opposed 
tolhemt they threw themselvea upon the Iroopa, 
**Tiag their weapons with both hands to break their 
ia, and sacrificed themselves to cut down their 
wnies, even with the bayonet sticking in their 
Km. All the Indian and European troops that 
Mwere cut down with the broadsword, the match- 
Wt being scarcely used during the whole aiTair. 
Before the firing had entirely ceased, women were 
lotie seen walking among the dead and dying, totally 
li^^rdless of the danger that aurrounded them : 
ir object was, according to custom, to drag off 
ir friends who had been killed or wounded ; uid 
lit appesred that some of them were actually en- 
|(ged in the attack. Notwithstanding the loss of 
mbands and chOdren, they bore no outward signs 
tfvrief; nor did they utter one lamentation. Or 
Am openly one tear of regret or apprehension, at 
» vexy moment when their fortress was blown up, 
id they believed themselves to be included in the 
. otk of destruction."* Part of the prisoners were 
leltvered over to the Imam of Muscat, and part car- 
' id'to Daristan, on the island of Kishma, to which 
s troops left at Ras el Khynia had been trans- 
id, on account of bad health and the scarcity 
-Bvimons. 
Uw om)Osite coast of the Gulf, from the mouths 
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of the Eiipliratea nearly to thnae of the Indue, B 
merous Arab tribes have (omied settlementB, whe: 
they live in a. state or independence under thw M 
laws. They lead a seafarmg life, employing thM 
selves in fishing and gathenng pearla. The Bo 
Hon], a powerful and formidable clan, occumrtl 
barren tract from Gombroon to Cape Berdista 
They are highly esteemed for (heir valour ; tr 
their mode of government renders that quality t 
litBe avail. Bushire and Bendereek are chiefly i: 
habited by different tribes, originally from Oma 
Their fondness for the sea contrasts remarkab 
with thb disposition of the Persians, of whom i 
classes have an unconquerable antipathy to th 
element. 

The territory round the point of the Gulf, exten 
ing from the Arabian Desert tn Endian, is occult 
by the tribe of Kiab, whose sheik, Solyman, acquui 
some celebrity in consequence of his diEputes wi 
the English, in which he captured some of theirre 
sels. Hia principal residence was Ghilan, a toyi 
near one of the outlets of the Bhphrates. Tl 
Beni Lam, a numerous tribe, occupy the banks of Ui 
Tigris from Koma to Bagdad. They exact dutit 
on goods conveyed by that route, and soraetiou 
pillage caravans, in spite of the chastisements Um 
occasionally receive from the Turkish pashaa. (te 
of the most powerful tribes, both as to the extei 
of their territories and the number of their depeik 
encies, is that of Montehk, who possess aU. th 
oomitry on both sides of the Euphrates from Korn 
to Arja. In winter they pasture their catOo in Ih 
desert ; and in summer, when the grass is bun 
up, they remove to the banke of the river. The 
trace their genealogy beyond the era of Mohamawt 
and from time immemorial have been sovereigns c 
that country. Their nobility is divided into man 
branches ; and Niebuhr observes that the fomil 
then reigning consisted ot l&O ^twkvs, all of wlioi 
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^t BS[Hre to the supreme power, and were in- 

sted wilh a tertain i^hare of authority. More 

in twenty inferior tribes Uved in a stale of eubjec- 

... tt to them, who all, iu the eveut of war, joined 

&« troops of the principal chief. 

Tha rich plains of Mesopotamia, once cultivated 
■ndpgpnlous, are now inhabited, or rather desolated, 
kf wandering Arabs under their respective sheiks, 
whOi if they knew lo concentrate Iheir atrenclh, 
lught BeE the Ottoman governors at defiance. The 
Beni Khasaat are agriculturists, and have a great 
■^ petty tribes subject to them, some of which 
« again subdivided into thirty or forty inferior 
Uu. They can muster a force of aooo cavalry, 
Xti a [ffoponionate number of infantry. The Beni 
Tntin and Beni Tai roam between Bagdad and 
HmoI, paying a small annual tribute for their Ab- 
fSfdaa possessions. The whole extent of country, 
■Bdodmg the frontiers of Persia almost to the source 
rfthe Euphrates, the Hauran or Syrian Desert, Pal- 
Wtine, the peninsula of Sinai, the greater part of 
Keied, and the central wilderness of Arabia, are oc- 
fUied by migratory hordes of Bedouins. To detail 
Wflie names and minor branches of these tribea. 
" ' ■ B to (ill our pages with a barbarous nomen- 
Burckhardt, who stands so honourably dis- 
, -linguished as an oriental traveller, has not only 
.'Bmannated their various classes, but furnished a 
'ntante account of their local establishments and 
. IkUitary force, as well as of their extraordinary cus- 
' tonui, maaners. arts, and institutions.* 

Hie most celebrated and powerful tribe, perhaps, 
tittt tbe whole Arabian peninsula, is that of the 
■' " "" In winter they generally take up their 
in the plain between the Hauran and Hit, a 
Mrition on the Euphrates ; though sometimes they 
Imw &at limit and pitch their tents in Irak. Id 

■Notes on Uip Bedouins aadVi'atiiivja.'iwJfc'l 
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spring tliey approach the Syrian TronlJer, and form 
a line (if eacanipmeut, extcndiQg from near Aleppo 
to eight days' Journey Bouthward of Daraaecns. 
The whole summer Ihey spend in eeekin^ pasture 
and water ; in autumn they purchase their winter 
provision of wheat and barley, and return after the 
fliat rains iuto the interior of the Desert. They are 
divided into four principal clans, — the Wold Ali, the 
El Hessenne, the El Rawalia, or more properly Bl 
Jclas, ai]d the FJI Desher; and these again are sepa- 
rated iuto numerous inferior bodies. ' The SheHc of 
the Wold Ali occupies the first rank among- their 
chiefs, and is therefore styled Abu el Aeneze, or the 
Father of the Aenezes. The Rawalia generally oc- 
cupy the desert from Gebel Sliammar towards Jof ; 
but they frequently encamp beyond the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. In point of military strength they 
are formidable, possessing more horses than any of 
the Aenezes. The El Besher are the most numer- 
Doa of these grand divisions, and have their resi- 
dence chiefly in Nejed. 

To ascertain the population of each of the differ- 
ent tribes is rendered very dilficult, from a prejudice 
which forbids Iheni to count the horsemen ; as they 
believe, like the Eastern merchants, tliat whoever 
knows the exact amount of his wealth may soon ex- 
pect to lose part of it. Exclusive of those in Nej^, 
Bnrckhardt reckons their forces at ab<Hit 10,000 cav- 
alry, and perhaps 90,000 'or 100,000 camel-ridera ; 
Aia thinks that the whole northern Aeneze nation 
maybe estimated at from 300,000 to 350,000 rouIs, 
spread over a country of at least 40,000 squarB miles. 
Most, though not all, of the great Aeneze tribes are 
entitled to passage-money from the Syrian caravans. 
The Hessenne take a yearly suna, or tribute, of fifty 
purses (about iOOW.) ; the Wold Ah levy to the same 
amount ; while the Fedaan, one of the strongest of 
these clans, receive nothing in the way of aimuul 
impost from the pilgrims. 



Th« Arabs nui-tliward froni Palmyra cnU them- 
ttves Ahlel Shemitl, or Norlheru Nations; anume 
rbichthe natives of Hejazapply, from tht^ir relative 
Aorition, lo the whole of the Aeneze tribes. The 
-flMauali inhabit thedislrict near Aleppo and Hamah. 
Theii emir or sheik receives an annual sum from the 
Govemoi of Aleppo, for which he protects the vil- 
lages of the pashdic against the agressions of the 
other Arahs. They are reckoned treacherous and 
faithless; an example of which is recorded in one of 
their chiefs, who murdered at a convivial feast in 
hii own tent above 300 Aeneze guests, that he mig^t 
ivl possession of their mares. The Hadedycin, the 
£1 S^en, who reckon about GOO tents, the El Berak, 
■nd various other tribes, wander in that neighbom'- 
haod. The mountains from Homa towards Pal- 
myra, the extensive territory of the Hauran, the 
MinB of Leja and Jolan, are traversed by numerous 
hordes, who are tributary lo the Pasha of Damascus; 
thongh circumstances often induce iheui to throw off 
iheir allegiance, and appropriate lo their own use 
the iniH, or tax from the peasants, and other dues 
they are employed to collect. The Beni Sokkar, a 
tribe of free Arabs, are celebrated for their courage 
and their robberies. They have a force of about 
600 horsemen, who find constant occupation in pluu- 
der, or in defending their possessions from the 
,iiH»ads ofthe Aenczes. The Arabs of Belka, whose 
^cunpe extend to the eastern margin of the Dead 
Siea, comprise about forty small tribes, amounting 
^ all to between 3000 and 4000 tents. They drive 
pattle for sale to Jerusalem; and their great sheik 
pa]« an annual tribute of 2000 sheep to the Pasha 
of Damascus. The plains about the Dead Sea and 
Gib Lake of Tiberias are inhabited by the Ghour 
jLrabs. The Alil el Kebly, or Southern Nations, 
cwnprehend the various tribes that dwell south of 
I^catiae, and along the borders of the Red Sea 
Cebel Sherais peopled by the VleyAie^'u'wiifli 
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Ler about 400 horsemen. Tlie Howeytat, the Mo- 
Wali, the Oouan, Debourt, Beduul, Hekouk, and 
various others, occupy the desert from Suez to 
Akaba. The Onir&u are a strong clan, and of vety 
independent spirit. Thoir frequent depredations 
render them objecta of terror to the pilgrims pro- 
ceeding to Mecca, who are under the necessity of 
passing through their territories. Five tribes, called 
the Towara, or Arabs of Tor, inhabit the peninBula 
of Sinai ; these are the Sowaleha, the Mezeyne, the 
jUeygat, thu Tayaha, and the Terabeiu, who f^ed 
th^ flocks in the Petrffian deserts. They maiatua 
very little intercourse with their eastern neig^boorB, 
and can muster together a force of more than 600 
matchlocks. In dry seasons they occasionally ap- 
proach towards Gaza or Hebron ; and some have a 
caravan called Kheleit, of more than 4000 cunels, 
which setg out every year to Cairo, where they ptir^ 
chase wheat, barley, and articles of dress. 

Most of these, with various other branches, called 
the Sherkyeh Arabs, have colonized the western 
shore of the Red Sea, from Suez as far as Ntibia. 
During the time of the Mamlouk reign in Egypt^ 
they might be said to have been masters of a con- 
siderable pari of the country. They exacted tribute 
&om the peasants, and engrossed a great share of 
the transport-trade. The Maazy sometimes paature 
their cattle near the Nile, hut generally reside in the 
mountains. From 500 to GOO horsemen constitute 
the utmost force of all the Sherkyeh tribes. Some 
years ago, if their own reports are to be credited, 
they could muster at least 3000 ; but their nomb^ 
have been considerably reduced by their wars witli 
the Pasha of Egypt, who at present levies a tribute 
on them, and observes their movements with bo 
much vigilance that they are not even permitted to 
make war upon each other, — the most galling re- 
Btrictton uader which an Arab can be placed. 
On the eastern coast of Vae (j\ilf, the Bedowna 
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extend from the deserts of Akaba to the iiorlhern 
confines of Yemen. The Beni Okaba and the El 
Bflv nosscBB the small town of Moilah and the 
n^DDouring country. The Hatejm are one of the 
■xost widely dispersedof all these wandering hordes. 
in Syria, in Lower and Upper Egypt, along the Te- 
tiona, in Nejed and MeBopotamia, eneiimpments of 
Unn are always to be found. They are despised as 
a mean race, with whoni the other Bedouins refuse 
to intermarry ; and for one man to call another a 
flateynii is considered an unpardonable insult. The 

Ct tribe of the Jeheyne inhabit the country round 
ibo, and constitute the chief portion of its popu- 
btion. They are much addicted to war, and can 
nise a force amounting Co SOOO matchlocks. They 
acknowledge a nominal allegiance to the Sheritf of 
i, and, like all the other Irihes southward of 
.._.j, are entitled to the surra or passage-money 
bora the Egyptian pil^ims. 

The Bern Shammar inhabit the motmtains of that 
iianie,andaromortiil enemies totheAenezes. They 
are subdiyided into numerous branches, some of 
which have settlements in Irak, and make fre- 
quent plundering incursions into the Hauran. The 
greater part of the country extending from Kasym 
to Medina is occupied by the Beni Harb, who have 
slao possessions on the coast from Yembo down to 
Jidda and Leith. lii summer Ihesmigrate to Palea- 
tine and Mount Lebanon, on the summits of which 
ibey pitch (heir tents and feed their cattle. From 
' the aggregate of this formidable race, there might 
P^haps be reckoned a body comprising between 
30,000 and 40,000 men armed with matchlocks ) and 
BUch is the numerical strength of their main tribes, 
that each of them is rather to be considered as a dis- 
tinct clan. Among their branches extending to the 
! east and south of Medina, are the Mezeyne, the 
Beni Safar, Beni Ammer, El Hamede, Beni Salem, 
fiobh, El Owf, and Dwy Dahei. 'tte a\«?». ^t ^\ 
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Hamede is at present considered as chief of i 
BeniHarb; lotheSobhbeloug the town andd 
of Bedr, where a market is held, at which soi 
them are wont to ait during the whole day in 
small shops, and in the evening they mount 
camels and return to their famiUes in the Deet 

The principal station of the Zebeyde tribe 
the oorth of Jidda ; but, as their country is in 
rsl poor, they are obliged to seek for other i 
of subsistence than what can be derived fron 
ture alone. Many of them are active fishe 
and serve as sailors and pilots to ships navij 
the Red Sea, A certain number have estab. 
themselves in this capacity on the Shut El 
below Bagdad. In consequence of their cor 
cial pursuits the other Harbs look upon them 
disdain. 

The excellent pasture- ground about Tail 
the chain of mountains eastward, are inhabit 
the Ateybe, who formerly were the inveterati 
mies of the Harb tribe, and could muster a foi 
from 8000 to 10,000 matchlocks. The Lahya: 
other Bedouin tribes about Mecca are all poor,! 
to the sterility of the soil and the high price o( 
modtties. The Beni Pahem regularly suppl 
city with charcoal and sheep. Of the once 
brated Koreish, only 300 matchlock-men no 
main, who encamp about Mount Arafat. Tht 
but little esteemed by the other Bedouins, andi 
their chief subsistence from the charity of th 
grims, or the price of the milk and butter whicj 
carry to Mecca. The Adooan, an ancient andp 
fill tribe, have been nearly exterminated by a 
of continual wars with their neighbours. Ma 
the other tribes in these mountamous regions 
luiown in Arabian history prior to the era o 
hammed ; such as the Hodhail, who muster 
matchlocks, and are reputed the best marksm 
thv whole country; the Thaivt, -m^!.!! c^iw^o* 
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the inhabitants of Taif ; the Beni Sofian, Beni Ra- 
teah, Beni Aba, Beiii Kelb, and Beni Asyr, who can 
iSMBible 15,000 men-at-arniB. The Beni Sand and 
B™ Kahtan are famous from the most remote anti- 
ouily; the former being the tribe among whom the 
rrophet himself was educated, and the latter es- 
teemed more wealthy in camels than any Bedouins 
of Ihe Bastem desert. A man is reclloned poor 
*lu» has only forty ; and some even of the middle 
classes possess 150. The Abyde, the Senhan, Wa- 
i3i, Sahar, Begoum, Hamadaa, Shomran, and Zoh- 
nn border on the territory of the Imam of Sanaa. 

Alnong all these nomadic tribes one form of gov- 
nonient seenis to prevail ; and though at first yiew 
it may not seem calculated to secure that grand 
rtject of legislation — the protection of the weak 
apinst the strong, — yet from the experience of 
~ a, during which their political state has not auf- 
.^d the smallest change, it appears that their cirit 
InrtitiitionB are well adapted to their habits and 
DWde of life. Every tribe has its chief sheik, or 
emir as he ia sometimes styled; and every camp 
(br a tribe often comprises many) ia headed by a 
■faeik, or at least by an Arab of some consideration. 
AH the sheiks, however, that belong to the same 
bibe^ acknowledge the common chief, who ia called 
lbs iheik of ahetks. The dignity of grand sheik is 
heteditsry in a certain family, but is not confined to 
&0 Older of primogeniture ; on his death the inferior 
■hsiks choose hie successor, more for his personal 
qBalities than from any regard to age or lineal suc- 
cession. This right of election, with other privi- 
l^es, obliges the object of their choice to treat them 
raOier as associates than subjects; and the only 
esremony attending the election is the simple an- 
nonncement to him, that henceforth he is to be 
regarded as head of the tribe. Disputes occasion- 
iify ansa in choosing between a son, a brother, or 
~ e other distinguished reUtion, and each ^a,ct^ 
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adheres to its own favourite. A sheik is Eometimes 
deposed, and a more brave or generous man elected 
in nis place. He has no actual authority over the 
individuals of his tribe beyond what he derives from 
his superior abilities ; and though they may pay 
deference to his advice, they would spurn his com- 
mands. 

The real government of the Bedouins maybe said 
to consiHt in the separate strength of their' different 
families, who constitute so many armed bodies, ever 
ready to punish or retaliate aggression; and it is 
this mutual counterpoise alone that maintains peace 
in the tribe. The most powerful Aeneze chief dares 
not inflict a trifling punishment on the poorest of his 
Bi^jects, without incurring the risk of mortal ven- 
geance from the injured party. The sheiks, there- 
fore, exercise a very precarious sway, and must not 
be regarded as princes of the Desert,— a title with 
which some travellers have dignified them. Their 
prerogative consists in leading their troops against 
the enemy, in conducting public negotiations, and 
superintending the general economy of the encamp- 
ment ; and even these privileges are much limited. 
The sheik cannot declare war or conclude peace 
without consulting the chief men of his tribe ; if he 
wish to break up the camp, he must previously ask 
the opinion and concurrence of his people; am if 
the spot which he fixes for the new encampment 
does not please them, they pitch their own tents at 
some distance, or join the camp of another tribe. 

The sheik derives no yearly income from his 
subjects ; on the contrary, he is obliged to support 
his title by considerable disbursements, in the way 
of presents to his friends, and hospitality to strangers. 
His means of defrajing these expenses are the sums 
which he levies in tribute and plunder, or obtains 
from the pilgrim •caravans. He acts in a legal as 
well aa in a political capacity ; but in cases of liti- 
g&Uon he has not the poviei to execute any aea- 



lencp. The Arab can only be persuaded by his own 
TBlfttione ; and if they fail, war commences between 
the two familiea and all their kindred respecljvely. 
"The parties sometimeB agree to abide by his deci- 
Mon, or to choose umpires ; but they cannot on any 
occasion be compelled to yield, though an adversary 
may be cited before the cadi or judge. The fees of 
this officer are considerable, and always paid by the 
piner of the cause, never by the loser. 
' I cases where difficulties occur wliieh baffle his 
en of sagacity to unravel or decide, the cadi 
Is the litigating parties before the tnebeuhae, or 
^f judge, who subjects them to the trial by or- 
deal, similar to that employed formerly in Europe. 
Shoidd his endeavours to reconcile the dispulants 
pnre vain, he directs a fire to be kindled in his pres- 
mee ; he then produces a long iron spoon (us^ by 
the Arabs in roasting coffee), and having made tt 
fod-liot, he takes it from the fire and licks with his 
tODgue the upper end of the spoon on both sides. 
After this ceremony he replaces it in the fire, and 
fODimands the accused person first to wash his 
mouth with water, and then to lick the spoon as he 
iiA done. If the accused escape without injury to 
Ki tongue he is presumed to be innocent ; other- 
wite, he loses his cause. Persons have been known 
to lick the beshaa, as it is called, alMve twenty times 
Without the slightest harm. In cases of mauslaugh- 
Ict or murder, where the accused denies the charge, 
tmetH is always made to this tribunal. 

Ooi^ral punishments are unknown, pecuniary 
' — a being always awarded, of whatever nature^he 
ne may be. An insulting eicpression, a blow 
accotding to its violence or the part struck, the in- 
. fiction of a wound from which even a single drop of 
Uood flows, have each their respective fines ascer- 
bhted. Calling a man a dog incurs the penalty of 
iiheep ; a wound on the shoulder, three camels. 
The forfeit for killing a watch-dog ia tem^tVjfeVe-. 



the dead animal is held up by the tail, so that ite 
nose just touches the ground ; ita leugth is then 
measured, and a stick of equal dlmensionH is fixed 
into the earth. Over this the delinquent is obliged 
to pour as much wheat as will wholly cover it. The 
wheat is the fine due lo the owner of the doe. The 
evidence of a witness may be given verbally or in 
writing; and wliero there are none, the accused 
party is acquitted on solemnly attesting his inno- 
cence by an oath. , 

There are aeveral kinds of judicial oatha in Dse 
among the Arabs ; one of the most common is to 
lay hold with one hand of the vraiat or middle tent- 
pole, and swear " by the life of tliis tent and its 
owners." The " oath of the wood" is more aeribiu, 
and consists in taking a piece of stick or stone, and 
swearing " by God and the life of him who caused it 
to be green and dried up." The " oath of the cross 
lines" is only used on very important occasions, — 
suppose stolen goods, or where the fact of the guilt 
cannot be proved by witnesses. The accuser leads 
the suspected person a distance from the camp ; and 
then with his letin or crooked knife draws on the 
sand a large circle with several cross lines inside. 
The defendant is obliged to put his right foot, aome- 
times both feet, within this magic ring, the accuser 
doing the same, and chargii^ him to repeat the fol- 
lowing words : — " By God, and in God, and through 
God, I did not take it, and it is not in my posses- 
sion." To make this ceremony stiil more solemn, 
a camel's udder-bag (sAeWe) and an ant (Tttmlt) are 
placed together within the circle, indicating that 
the accused swears by the hope of never being de- 
prived of milk and winter provision. It is catted 
" the oath of the shemle ^ nemle ;" and to swear 
falsely by it would for ever disgrace an Arab. 

Generally speaking, the political institutions of 
the Bedouins may be traced to that natural authority 
which the primitive falliets of mankind exercis^ 
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ova their families, and which viewed tlie duly of 
obedieace as founded lees on any legal obligations 
Umh upon the opinion of benevolence in the ruler. 
The office of their sheiks and elders, the maxims 
vliicb they observe in war and in negotiating peace, 
must have arisen from the common wants and the 
common consent of the tribes. They are so simple 
— «o well adapted to the spirit of their free and 
wudering life — that everj' nation not yet reduced 
toilaTery, if thrown at large upon this wide desert, 
11^ be expected to observe the same laws and 
Wwes. The case, however, is very different with 
ttsff civil institutions ; and it is not easy (o imagine 
)>fw BO many arbitrary regulations in their social 
Konomy — so many nice distinctions in estimating 
tte price of wounds and insults — could have sprung 
vf Iqr chance, or originated in the gradual improve- 
Wntof awild and warlike mullitnde. Their poUti- 
olcode differs from that most generally prevalent 
Btrooghout the rest of the Moslem world, and must 
We heen the work of a legislator older tJian the. 
Wrdution achieved by Mohammed. The Prophet 
obliged the Bedouin Arabs to renounce their idola 
hy, md to acknowledge the unity of a Divine Crea- 
tor; bnt he seems to have been less successful iu 
fcteing Ma laws upon hia own nation than in estab- 
Bthing them with their assistance in the surrounding 
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^ _ il Mecca — Citio» 

Towns in Hejaz— Jidda— Yembo—Talf— Mecca— Dew 
lion of tbe Baiuillah or Grand Templo— The Ooutt and I 
onnadBB— The KmbB— The Black Siono— The Tob or Cb 
ing of the Kasba- The Zenaem Welt— Seryiinta and ■ 
□ueB of rha Mosque— Inhabitanta of Meccn— Their Chiuai 
Domestic Manoers, and EmployinenU— Low SUte of Alt* 
Leaniing m Hejaz. 

Thb govenimeiil of Hejaz, which includes 
territories of Medina, Jidda, Yembo, Taif, and Q 
fode, belongs to tlie Sheriff of Mecca, The hoi( 
attached even to a. nominal authority orer the i 
cities had led, in former times, to frequsnt diapl 
between the caliphs of Bagdad, the sultana of Ef^ 
and the imams of Yemen ; although the possesa 
. of that dignity, isstead of increasing their inaoj 
oblif^ed them to incur great expenBeg. The i 
benefit they derived was the right of cloUuog* 
Koaba, and of having their names inserted in 
prayers of the mosque. The supremacy of Eg 
OTerMecca,so firmly established from the beginq 
of the Itfleenth century, was transferred by Selii 
to the sultans of Constantinople; in whose hal 
with the interruption of a few years; it has aj 
continued. The sherifT was invested amiually ii 
a pelisse from the grand seignior, from whoa 
held his office ; and in the Turkish ceremoniq 
was ranked among the first pashas of the enqj 
When the Porte became unable, even by raeafl 
Jaige armies, to secure its command over that cl 
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jby, these subordinate rulers threw off their depeud- 
wice { although they still called themselves llie 
'^rvauts of the sultan, prayed for him in the great 
'Vcisque, and received the wonted investiture. 
^ The succession to the government of this proT- 
jOce, like that of the Bedouin sheiks, is not heredi- 
4uy; though it usually remained in the same tribe 
1—, gg tj,g power of that tribe preponderated, 
fection was always made from one of the 
iCT families descended from the Prophet, settled 
Hejaz. They were divided into various aubordi- 
ite branches, of which sometimes one sometimes 
lofliet enjoyed the sovereignty of the holy cities. 
'-.ere were no ceremonies of mstallation or oaths 
allegiance. The new governor received compli- 
mentary visits; his band played before the door, — 
an honour signiUcant of royalty ; and his name was 
inserted in the public prayers. Succession rarely 
took place without disputes ; but the contests were 
in geuttral neither sanguinary nor of long duration. 
The rivals submitted, or rather withdrew in gloomy 
silence ; and atonement for the blood shed on boUi 
sides was duly made by fines paid to the relations 
of the slain. 

The result of these political quarrels was attended 
with bad consequences to the community ; for 
though they checked the power of the reigning 
sheriff, they weakened the state by the frequent 
"icurrence of wars, feuds, and intestine broils, 
ricissitudea of fortune to which they gave rise, 
the arts of popularity which the chiefs were 
nploy, gave to the government of Hejaz 
different from that of most other coun- 
Ihe East. None of that haughty ceremony 
,. ._, observed which draws a hue of distinction be- 
'^wiMn oriental sovereigns or vicegerents and their 
>*«ni^ects. The court of the sheriff was small, and 
nost entirely devoid of pomp. He was addressed 
.OK) riain title of it'irta (out lotd*!, ot satUllonn 
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^onr hig)raesB); and the meanart of t.__ ^ 
considered it no violation of etiquette to reps 
their grievances personally and boldly itioufA 
spectfully to demand redress. No large 1km 
regular troops was kept np, except a few Mand 
or Georgians as a body-guard ; and when wal 
determined upon, he summoned his adherents 
partisans to meet the emergency; but they reci 
no regular pay. 

The dress of this great functionary is the | 
as that of all the chiefs of the shenff familii 
Mecca, conaiating usually of a silk gown, over % 
ia thrown a white abba of the fmest manufa 
of El Hassa; the head is enveloped in a Cash] 
shawl, and the feet in sandals, or yellow alia 
When he rides out on slate occasions, he ] 
in his hand a short slender stick, called mi 
and over him a horseman carries the nmbrd 
canopy. 

To present an account of the sheriffs of || 
were only to describe the petty wars of TivtB 
tions. Burckhardt shrank from the task of ti^ 
their intricate pedigrees, and the historical IV 
of them given by D'OhsBon is chargeable wittt 
eral errors. About the middle of the last c^ 
the sovereignty was held by Mesaad; and aftd 
death (in 1770) it was seized by Hossein, the tt 
of an adverse party, but again returned to hiBj 
ily in the person of Seronr, who slew his riiij 
battle (1773), and whose name is still veneratO 
Hejaz on account of his extraordiuarv couraM 
sagacity, which were frequently called into exn 
in repressing the turbulence and depredation« a 
inferior chiefs. His death, which happened in] 
was bewailed as a public calamity, and his red 
were followed to the grave by the whole popul^ 
of Mecca. Two of his brothers aspired to tlij 
preme power, of which Abdehnain kept possM 
tor Sre days only, when t\ve yoangw brother, ( 
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I by his superior skill and intri^e, atid by tha , 
■t reputation which he had acquired for wisdom 
IralDUr, supplanted him in the government, 
)aring the first years of his reign the slaves and 
nicbfi began to iiidulee in their lomier disorderly 
lariour and acts of oppression; but the new 
tiff soon freed himself from their influence, and 
imred at length a firmer authority over Hejaz than 
' afhis predecessors had ever enjoyed. His 
ihews, the sons of Serour, attempted to wreat 
ID him the reins of power, but without success. 
IjgOTemment, on the whole, was lenient and 
^ons, although his extreme avarice betrayed 
I into many acts of individual oppression. The 
ide of his private household consisted of fifty or 
y servants and officers, and as many slaves and 
iichs. His harem contained a am^l establish- 
»tofwive8,beingabout twodozenof Ahyssinians, 

twice that nuniber of female attendants to wait 
n them and nurse their cliildren. When in the 

enjoyment of his power, he possessed a con- 
mble influence over the Bedouin tribes of Hejaz, 
without any direct authority. 
lu income of the sheriff is derived chiefly from 
;Customs paid at Jidda and Yembo, which were 
fb increased by Giialeb, who had also engrossed 
l^e share of the commerce to himself, having 

Srdowa constantly engaged in the coffee trade. 
BO levied a tax upon all cattle and provisions, 
ried either to the coast for exportation, or into 
interior of the country. The other branches of 
)«venues were the profits realized from the sale 
rovLsions at Mecca ; a capitation-tax on all Per- 
\ liajliis ; presents, both grataitous and compul- 
|t ; pait of the money sent from Constantinople 
jttie use of the temple ; and rents to a consider- 
I amount hant landed property, consisting of 
leme around Talf, and plantations in many of th* 
jjibouring wadis ; besides houses and caravanaO' 
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ries at Jidda, which he let out to foreigner. Bnrck- 
hardt calculates the annual receipts of Ghateb, 
during the plenitude of hia power, to have amounted 
to about 3b0,000l. sterling; but when the Wuhabees 
occupied Hojaz, it probably did not exceed half that 
sum. The maintenance of his household did not 
perhaps require more than 20,00o;. per annum. 
'I'ue. small force he kept up in lime of peace did 
not exceed 500 men, whose pay was from eight to 
twelve dollars per month. During war, tfie increase 
of hia army to 3000 or iOOO troops rendered sorbe 
additional expense necessary; but there is reason 
to conclude, thai never at any period of his power 
did this governor live up to the fiill amount of his 
income. The reign of this sheriff has acquired con- 
siderable importance in Europe from its connexion 
with the liistory of the Wahabees ; and Ms name 
will again be necessarily introduced iu our notice oT 
these fanatical warriors. 

Of the sheriff families at Mecca, who may he re- 
garded as the former Mamlouks or janizaries of 
Arabia, only a small number (Burckhardt enumeratiea 
twelve) now remain, who serve as auxiliaries ooder 
their respective chiefs, either in the armies of thejr 
friends or their enemies. Their great versatility 
of character and conduct has destroyed their credft 
for honesty; and this popular distrust is incrs9Bf»d 
by the suspicion that they belong to the heterod^ 
sect of the Zaidites ; while the Meccaweea fbUoV 
the doctrines of Shafei. In persona! appearance 
and gallant bearing Ihey surpc^ most otncr tribes 
of their countrymen. Those whom Burckhardt had 
an opportunity of seeing were distinguished by line 
manly countenances, strongly expressive of nobte 
extraction ; they had all the bold and frank mannen 
of the Bedouins ; were fond of popularity; and en- 
dowed with an innate pride which, in their owa 
eyes, set them far above the Sidtan of ConBtai)^^ 
pU. Tliey form a AifiliniA cVnaa, into which ndntL- 
«jjners are admitted. They Mcsvififto-^'i^tCTffiCTl 
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Dtberpaits of Arabia. an<l acknowledge most of the 
iheiiffs of Yemen and Hejaz as their distitnt rela- 
iions. They delight in arms and civil broils ; and 
have a singular cuatum, which was practised iii the 
days of Mohammed, of sending every male child 
tight days after its birth to the tent of some neigh- 
bonring Bedouin, where he is brought up with uie 
children for eight or ten years, or till he ia able to 
nanage a mare, when the father lakes him home. 
Ihoiug the whole of this period, except a shurt visit 
In Ins sixth month, the boj' never seea his parents, 
tm enters the town ; nor is he in any instance lelt 
loD^r than thirty days after his birth in the hands 
of his mother. By tins hardy education he becomes 
^miliar with all the perils and vicissitudes of the 
''"ert life ; his body is inured to fatigue and priva- 
1; and he acquires an influence amone- the 
looins which afterward becomes of much im- 
portance to hira. He acquires for his foster-parents 
dl the affection of relationship ; and sometimes the 
""leriff boys steal away from their own homes to 

join the friends and associates of their infancy. 

At Mecca, and in every town throughout Hejaz, 
iwtice is administered by the cadi. The fees are 
BBonnous, and generally swallow up one-fourth of 
tlienun in htigation. The most barefaced acts of 
connption, bribery, and oppression occur daily in 
Ihe Stehkames {haiis of judgement), and these diS' 
orders are countenanced by the Turkish sultan, who 
^ad long been in the habit of paying the Judges 100 
;9urBes per annum out of his treasury, in consider- 
itionof the emoluments he received liom the office. 
it lawsuits of importance, the muftis of the four 
irUiodox sects have considerable influence on the 
tieisions. 

. Within the dominions of the sheriff' are compre- 
hended, as has already been noticed, the cities of 
'[ecca, Medina, Yembo, Taif, Jidda, Gonfode, Hali, 
id BOTeral other places less considerable. 

P3 \ 
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JayoA, views of which are given by Head and 
Niebuhr, is described by travellers as apretty town, 
built upon a slightly-rising ground, the lower part of 
which is washed by the aea. It extends along tho 
shore more than half a mile. On the land-side it ig 
surrounded by a wall in a tolerable state of repair, 
but of no strength. Its watch-towers are mounted 
with a few rusty guns, one of which is famons over 
all the Red Sea, and may be called the Mons Meg or 
Arabia, as it is said to carry a ball of 100 lbs. weight, 
A ditch ten feet wide and twelve deep is carried 
along its whole extent ; and there is a battery, which 

SiaiSs the entrance from the sea and commands the 
arbour. The approach from the shore is by the 
quays, where small boats discharge the cargtiea of 
the large ships ; the latter being obliged to anchor 
in the roadstead, at the distance of two miles. Ttii 
entrance is shut every evening at sunset ; and tbnv, 
during night, all communication is prevented be^ 
tween the town and the shipping. 

On the land-side are two gates leading lo Mecca 
and Medina; opposite these the ditch is filled with 
rubbish, wbich serves instead of a drawbridge. Tho 
suburbs contain only huts formed of reeds, rushes, 
or brushwood, inliabited by peasants, labourers, and 
Bedouins. The streets of the town are mipaved, 
but, on the whole, regular, spacious, and airy. The 
houses are two or three stories high, handsome, and 
generally built of large blocks of very fine madre- 
pore ; though uniformity of architecture is not ob- 
served. There is usually a spacious hall at the 
entrance, where strangers are received, nnd whichi 
during the heat of the day, is cooler than any other 
part of the house, the floor being kept continually 
■wet. There the master, with all his male attend- 
ants, hired servants, and slaves, may be seen at 
noon enjoying the siesta. The doorways are ele- 
gantly arched, and covered with zigiaji fretwoA 
ornaments carved in the slotie. The windows bki 



bmennw, aometimi's large soniotitnes sniull, with 
^^^"" TenBhuttera. Thebow-wludowsexhibitaBreoi 
ay of joiners' and carpenters' tvork, which is 
npaintedwiththomost gaudy colours. Travel- 
linave been atruck with the resemblance between 

* arches at Jidda and those iu the English cotlic- 
lle; some being pointed, like the Gothic; nthcrs 
t, and retiring one within another, like the Saxoii. 

'The most respectable inhabitants have tlieir tem- 
Mce near the sea, where a long street runniiii^'' 
UUel to the shore appears lined with shops, biuI 
««itB many khans constantly and exclusively 
Dented by the merchants. The pasha'a palace 
(U^tfuUy situated on the water's edge ; yet the 
Bfice itself ia rather paltry than handsome. There 
'^inuiv small mosques, and tu'o of considerable 
-litnde. Water is scarce ; but in all the puUtc 
B Uiere are persons who sell it in glasses, and 
'e hear them a small chafing-dish, in which they 
8 iDcense and aromatics ; by this means the air 

K 'instantly perfumed. The same custom is ob- 
Wed in the khana, shops, and even private houses. 
^^le'inaiketE are well supplied ; but vegetables and 
per provisions require to be brought from a dis- 
Hfit, tiiere being no gardens near the town or 
SloMof any kind, except such bb is aftbrded byu 
y,lbMbs and date-trees, tieyond the gate is held 

* nuket for com, cuttle, wood, charcoal, aod 
gh. Eastward lies the principal bHrying-grountl, 
wBiicing the sepulelires of several sheiks : here, 

jW^it shown the tomb of Eve, the mother of mmi- 
™io, which Bnrckhardt was informed is u rude 
mure of stone, about four feet in length, two or 
1^^ in height, and as many in breadth. Tlio prin- 
J^U commercial street of Jidda has a vast number 
2^008, which, as in all parts of Turkey, are raised 
J^J™ fe^t above the ground; before them are 
'™**l»Bchea, on which purchasers seat themselves, 
*™ where they are sheltered from IbB sv«v '^ Mi. 
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awning usually ninde of mats Tttstened to high poI< 
The pipe is the constant companion of the low 
classoa, and of all the sailors on the Red Sea. T 
head or bow] consials of an iinpoliahed cocoar 
shell which contains water, and the smoke is inl^ 
through a thiok reed, or a long Berpentioe tube. T 
coffee-houses are generally filthy, and never fi 

Suented by the better class of merchants. T 
ealers in other commodities are very numenn 
sellers of butter, honey, oil, and sugar; of ve{ 
tables, fruits, and confectionary of all deacriptioi 
There are pancake-makers and beaa-aellers, w 
furnish these articles for breakfast ; soup-selle 
shops for roasted meat or fried fish, stands for hre 
and Icbcn or sour-milk (which is sold by the pooi 
and extremely dear), for Greek cheese, and salt 
or smoked beef tram Asia Minor, to accommodi 
visiters at raid-day. Corn-dealers have their sho] 
where Egyptian wheat, barley, beans,lentil8,dhour 
rice, and biscuits may be purchased. The dru^ia 

, who are mostly natives of India, have their l^oi 
tones : where, besides medical componnds, th 
retail wax, caiidles, pepper, perfumery, sugar, a 
spices of all sorts. A considerable article of thi 
trade consists in rosebuds brought IVoni the garde 
of Taif : these the inhabitants of Hejaz, especial 
the ladies, infuse in water, which they alterwa 
use for their ablutions. Tailors, clothiers, and bi 
bers are not numerous ; the latter act here as st 
geoiis and physicians, as they formerly did in En 
land. There are a good many shopa where sou 
articles of Indian manufacture are sold. Very liM 
European hardwwe fluda its way to these markei 
except needles, scissors, thimbles, and files ; coppe 
vessels, water-skins, and other domestic utensils a 
generally imported. In a street adjoining the gre 
market-place live a few artisans, blacksmiths, silve 

BraiOia, carpenters, and some butchers, chieflf d 

tfr«« of Egypt. 



Jidda may be called a modern town ; for, allhough 
Mwn m ancient times as the harbour of Mecca, its 
iBqiorlance 3s a market Tor Indian ROods can only, 
tettaeed to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
n._!.._ ,1.. — ,.-.: ^f ijj^ Wahabees it had 
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led, and many of the houses Ind gone to riui) 
the conqueslB of the Eiryptiana, however, i 



tap recovered its former condition, and 11 __ 

•fcfiBhing as at any period in its history. In I8So 
ilbttd a Turkish governor, Rustan A(fa,wholived in 
^~M state, and kept a considerable military ■estab- 
Bnent. Burckhardt stdtes the number of inhab- 
tbntf {[enerally at from 13.000 to 15,000 ; but abooi 
'At'time of the pilgrimajte, and diirinE the summer 
mi^, there is a great influx of etranfrerg, whiOli, 
Inmates that amount perhaps ono-half: they are 
'tidoat exclnsively foreigners. The settlere'from 
?Bfis,,Bgypt, Syria, Barbary, Turkey, and other 
""Tfeaa may be still recognised in the features Of 
iit descendants, who are all mixed in one general 
Bi, and live and dress in the same manner. 'ITio 
Aiginal tribes who once peopled the town linvc 
-^f*^ perished by the bands of the goreniors, Br 
^Ii driven lo other parts of the country; those 
M^Gan be truly called natives are merely a fwv 
'SnBieB of sheriff's, who are attached to the niosqnt>s 
Wike courts of juBticc. This mixture of races is 
fl^.effect of the pifgrimage, which every year »M» 
ISh numbera to the population. The Jiddawocs 
« almoBt entirely engaged in commerce, and jxff- 
■^S.n'oBiannfKCtittes or trades hut those of immediate 
SS&aify. Their traffic by land is confined to Mecca 
ti Medina. A caravan departs for the latter place 
^in forty or fifty days, and conaiats of from 60 
_^- -iO'camets, couflucted by Harb Bedouins. The 
W^pmmon route of intercourse, however, is l>y 
l^fAb; to which goods nrr conveyed by sea. The 
Mto Mecca set out almost every ciewmftitflii 
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perform the joamey in two nights ; the camels re 

iiig at a station midway during the day. In additi 
to these, a small caravan of aeses lightly laden ata 
also every evening, and arrives reg^arly new mo 
ing. Thia conveyance is the UBUal mail for po 
letters. The inhabitants evince in their appearai 
the estremes of wealth and indigence; there i 
great deal of luxury in the costume and apartme: 
of the rich ; while among the lower orders many i 
almost naked, and in the graateat misery. Ali E 
remarked a prodigious number of dogs and cata 
the streets, howling and roaming without owne 
but says there are few jlies, and no gnats or oti 
insects, 

Ykmbo serves as the port to Medhia. Thou 
the sheriffs of Mecca were in the habit of appoi. 
ing their vizier as governor of the place, he bad 
most cases hitle authority beyond that of coilecti 
the customs ; the government being exercised 
the great aheik of the Jeheine tribe, to which ma 
of the inhabitants belonged. The town is built 
the northern side of a deep spacious bay, vrbi 
affords good anchorage ; ana ts protected from t 
violence of the wind by an island at its entrain 
A creek of the bay divides it into two parts, both 
which are enclosed by a waU of considerable atreng' 
The houses are low, built of a coarse white call 
reoua stone full of fossils, and have a mean a 
wretched appearance. The inhabitants are pr 
cipally Arabs, no foreigiiers having settled hi 
except two or three Indian shopkeepers, or a C 
'Furks who occasionally take up a temporary re 
dence. Yembo possesses about forty or fifty ehi 
which engage in all the branches of the Red E 
trade ; but they are daring smugglers, — oilen elodi 
the heavy duties of the government by seodinj 
considerable part of their cargoes ashore by; steal 
The transport to Medina is chiefly in provisions, i 
occupies s great number of carriers. The Yeml 
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ytes are all armed with a dagger and spear, althoi 
tlqr seldoin appear bo in public, and they usui _ 
cmya heavy bludgeon in their hand. TheeituatioD 
is healthy, and the markets cheap; but as a resi- 
iaxe it must be extremely disagreeable, from the 
incredible quantity of flies that infest the coast, 
'itie inhabitants never walk out without a fan to 
drive ofTthese troublesome vermiQ. 

Tuf is under the government of a subordinate 

officer, with little authority, appointed by the eheiiff. 

^ town stands in the midiUe of a sandy circular 

^UB, enconipassed by low mountains, called Gebel 

Ghaa>an. It is in the form of an irregular square, 

of abODt two miles in circumference, surrounded by 

awnpartand ditch, and defended by several toweiB. 

The castle occupies a rocky elevated site ; but has 

no daim to the title of a fortress, except that it is 

brger than the other ediRcee, and has stronger walls. 

Tfce houses in general are small, but well built, and 

" — lied with two copious springs. Taif is cele- 

..id over all Arabia for its beautiful gardens, 

Which are situated at the foot of the hiUs. In some 

Of them are neat pavilions, where the inhabitants 

P«W their festive hours, and to which the great 

MKheats of Mecca occasionally retire in summer. 

ten the fnuts of Syria bloom in the centre of tho 

nhian desert ; and from this circumstance tra- 

diUtti has assigned to it the f^ndous origin of 

■ia»ing been detached from that country, either at 

"tte general deluge, or by virtue of the prayers of 

■"irSiam, who in this miraculous way obtained for 

3 natives and pilgrims at Mecca that subsistence 

'Heh their own barren hills refused Ihcm. 

Tsai Buffered much in the Wahabee war, and 

» that jjeriod it has remained in a state of com- 

aive ruin. Every thing has the aspect ofmis- 

; the principal streets swarm with beggars; 

the trade, which consists cliiefly in drvi^ ■4^. 

tumea, cannot support above HVy a\\o^, ""— 
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meriy it was a flourtBhing ooQimercial Uri 
whidi the Arabs frum a great distance reBon 
dispose of their caravalta of wheat and baild 
lo purchase articles of dress. Under the Pi 
Egypt it may perhaps recover from its preaj 
cay.* The indifj^noua inhabitiuits of tnb pla 
Arabs of the ancieat tribe of Thakif, so faiM 
the wars of Mohammed ; and in theb posseMtj 
all the neighbouring gardeus, and moat of tti< 
vision-ahops in the town. A few Meccawai 
Mettled hero ; but the far greuter part of the (a 
&a arc Indians by extraction. t 

Mecca, the holy city of the Moslems, so lod 
bidden to the profane eyes of Christiana, u 
familiar to every reader of Arabian travels^ 
notwithstanding the growing indifference a 
Mohammedans to their religion, it is still 1 
and revered by all orthodox followers ol tl^ 
phet. Among the natives it is dignified witl^ 
high-sounding title 8, —The Mother of Towiis<| 
Noble,— The Hegion of the Faithful. The cB 
ill a najTow winding valley, the main direct! 
which is from north to south, and its breadtl^ 

• Hare Ali Pasha had hi« himd-ijaBrtBra in 1814 whH| 
|iy BorekliiuTlt, with whojo - ■ ■ 
vermtioa reauectiog ths aflai 

[teaty of peace corcluded at 
paiK in Elba ; and made m 

HrrangomeiiW, both colonial antlconiinoniai, 01 cdbaum 
era. That the Biigliah should be guided in Ibeii jiok4 
Iswa of honour, 0( a sensa of Ihe general good of B^ 
coulii not compreliend. "A greal King," he MClaM 
much warmth, " knows nothing hut hit sword and bM 
be dnwa the one to (ill the other ; tliere ii no bODOOFuaf 

rTora!" Of the Britiah peiliament he bid autna nDW 
name of Welliujiton w«a familiar lo hua. Ha bM 
was a great genorali boi doubled wbether if hie gfl 
commamlial auch bad soldion m the Tnrtidi troop*, ^ 
*»re tOeo abta W do -whit he liinuclf had dme tn am 



if Europe, of which he it 

Ho had alreid; beta 

itis, and Iha capIiTltyd 



lot from 100 lo 700 yardK. The buildings c 
q>ue of about ISOO paces in length ; but the si . 
VHa, tcom one extreme tO'the other, extend to 
Miriy 3500. The mountaina, enclosing the valley 
BBdoverhangiug the town, rise Trom 300 to 600 feet 
■n b^^t, rugged, aud completely barren. Mecca 
tuy M etyled a handsome town ; its streets are ia 
ktsnal broader than those oi Eastern cities ; the 
SnwB lofty, and built of Htone, which," being of a 
dnfc^ray colour, looks more agreeat^ than the 
^iBOg white that offends the eye at Jidda and Mo- 
BJia, The numeroas windows that face the' streets 
gin them a lively and European aspect; the greater 
mnibeT project from the wall, and have their frame- 
Wtrk elaborately carved, or painted with brilliant 
BOlours. In front hang blinde made of slight reeds, 
which exclude flies and gnats while they admit fresh 
Mr. The doors are generally approached by a few 
tl^, and have Email seats on each side. 

The city is open on every mde ; though in former 
HliKB its extremities were protected by three walls, 
■tifisof which are alill visible. Except four or five 
bwe pslaces belonging to the sheriff, Iwo colleges, 
«« the great mosque, it cannot boast of any public 
■diflces; and in this respect it is perhaps more defl- 
;^nit than any other oriental town of the same size. 
JfesHy iUl the common houses are divided into 
Mull apartments, for the accommodation of lodgers 
'Bring the pilgrimage. The terraces on the roof 
*n concealed from view by slight parapet walls; 
.*», throughout the East, it is reckoned discredit- 
•fe fcr a man to appear where he might be accused 
flootdng at the women, who pass the greater part 
Jf'ttrtr Bme on the terraces, employed in hanging 
" " Irving com, and various domestic occu- 
Ttie streets, being Bandy and unpaved, are 
.fj, .s«,i>le in hummer, and equally so from mud in 
•* tWfy eoason, during which they are scarcely 
J**lffle; and the lower pails o! fti,B Vo>H\\,-rfttsAt . 

«.— -■ 
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the water does not runoff, -dri; converted intopi 
and allowed to reniaiu lill Ihpy dry. 

Thepoljceof tho city is badly regulated i as then 
are no lamps, the streets ute tot^y dark, and en 
cumbered with the rubbish and sweepings cast (roQ 
the houses. The inhabitants are but poorly nu) 
, plied with water ; the best is conveyed from thi 
j vicinity of Arjfdt, aut or seven hours distant, by ai 
aqueduct of vaiit labmir and niagnitude, first erected 
svcording to the Arabian historians, by Zobeide, tb 
wife of Harouii al Raschid, and frequently repaitei 
at great expense by the Turkish sultans, Itt eoau 
quarters of the town there are handsome shops, So 
the sale of all sorts of provisions. The baths, thret 
in number, are of an inferior order, and chiefly fce 
quenled by foreigners. 

The only pubUc edifice worthy of note is thi 
Great Mosque or Temple, which the Moslem cal 
Beilullah (the House of God), or £1 Haram (tlw 
Temple of BxceUence). This celebrated structun 
has been so often ruinud and repaired, that no tracw 
of remote antiquity are to be found about it. Frau 
the days of Omar, who laid its first fount^tiooK, fa 
the present century, various caliphs, emperors, nA 
tans, and imanis have signalized their piety tn 
renewnig, altering, or adding to its builduigs. Al 
mansor enlarged the north and south side to tmo< 
its former extent ; Mahadi, Motassem, Motadsd 
and others of the Abbasscdes, expended immeiw 
sums in the erection of colmnns, new gates, aH| 
marble pavements. After its restoration ftatA tti 
disasters it experienced at the hands of the henti 
cal Karmathians, no changes or additions wW 
made fur several centuries. The Sultan Solynm 
caused all the domes to be rained wliich covet th 
roof of the colonnades, and laid ihe pavement flw 
is now round the Kaaba. From the year ]UB 
trAen it was rebuilt, after being parlly de^tiuyedlq 
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twrent from llie liills, no ollior mstcriiil :ilt> 
CBiot impTOvenientR took place lill th^ fighteei 
nitoty; 80 that the biiildinfr, as il now appears, 
m^ be flimost wholly ascribed to the munificence 
Sf the last sultans of Egyp^ '*■"' *he Turkish empe- 
In the autumn of 1916, several artists and 

len sent from Constant ioopip were employed 

I>npairing the damas^ done lythe Wahabeea. 
rte Temple stands near the middle of Ihe city ■ 
Hi B quadrilateral building', much resembling in 
Ml, according lo Pitts,* Ihnl of the Royal Ex- 

* JosBfh Pi(l« of Eiplei W09 llip first EngUnliman we know 
HMniiud eithpr of ihp hoi; ottirs. The ship in whirh he 
— iW fraag piptured in 1678 by a Moorish ptnte, he Tta cai- 
(WtO Aleiera. where he remained in aiaverj fifteen yean. By 
Urttreilmenlhe w«« rompelled to become ■ Musmilnwn ;— 
Itbn capKcily he accompanied his master, an old Turkiah 
■clMlar, on lii> pilgnmage to Mecca, who gave him his liberty 
I lUr iwmn. ma narrative is homely, bill Hiiipriningly accn- 
'dk. IttafuriouathatGibbonseemBiMiltuhBTeaBen 01 known 
4«i i much earlier trsveller, and the iirst Cbriatian in modem 
'' ~ (hat gavra latarablr account of Arabia, wns Ludovieo 
— Of Bologni, who. in 1503. ie. *iBit«i! Egypt, Sjrria, 
"•la, and [nftia. At Dama^cna he tonlnved, in the 
Mamlouli soldier, to accompany one of the pilgrirn 
. _„ — Mecca and Medina, where he paid hia doToiia •t 
leub of Hohammnl, and went through the whale ceramo- 
t( the haj; efler which he escaped to Jidda, and Uienceby 
" ■-'— — "~--a. The cara-an, he raya, ronriated of 
1,000 cimela. (See hi* IraTela in Raran- 
FaHsUi diBr Karigai. et Vingfi, lome i.) 1'h« Sheik Ihn 
I travela have bepn rpl^emly lianslated by Pro- 
Cambridge, performpd the pilgrimage in 1.133 ; 
_ in few facts concerning Aratiia. Hi« whole sc. 
of.Meccn i« " May God ennoble il !" He obnervea Ihe 
ntasiding Sanaa, Aden. Muacal, and other lowna 

._ . led! Seetien vi»8 also at Mecca dunrg the time 

flgtimage. under Ihe prot "■ - " "■ "— " - 

"if AB Bey and Bi'irckhnn! 

*■ nta eft superior lo m 

SfriR, or Arabia. 





s that he had seen la 
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change in London, but nearly ten limes lar^. It 
has properly no external front, the walls being con- 
nected on the outside with the sdjoining hooMS, 
some of which have windows that look into tho 
interior. These tenements belonged origin^y to 
the mosque, but the greater part o( them are now 
the property of individuals, who let out the difiiarait 
apartments to the li^er hajjis at very liigh ^iceB. 
The gates of the mosque are nineteen in nunfier, 
distributed without any order or symmetry. M<Mt' 
of them have high pointed arches, though some us 
round, or almost semicircular ; and as each gate ' 
consists of two or three divisions, the whole muo-i 
ber of tbese arehes is thirty-nine. They are wittunA ' 
any ornament except the inscriptions on the egcto> 
rior, which commemorate the merits of the buildw. 
There being no doors, the mosque is open at )£(t 
hours, night and day. ^ i 

The great inner court of the Temple fonaa i>!, 
parallelogram or oblong of about 2S0 paces in len^C 
and SOO in breadth, Ali Bey's measurement is fSS 
feet 9 inches by 35G. The whole square is Sml 
rounded by a colonnade or double piazza, the (nASl 
of the two longer sides presenting thiity-six aiw 
the two shorter twenty-four arches, supported ft* 
columns of different proportions, and amounting .w 
all to nearly aOD. On the eastern side the rov-WJ 
piljars is four deep, and three deep on the othoitfd 
they are above twenty feet in height, and genenAn 
from 11 to IJ feet in diameter. Some of them uw 
of white marble, granite, or porphyry ; but tw 
greater number consist of common stone from tkm 
neighbouring mountains. No regular order of meiyj 
lecture is observed, and no two capitals or baaeXMi 
exactly aUke. The fonner are of coarse San^B? 
workmanship, while, from the ignorance of ^^W 
workmen, not a few of them have been ftlMj 
igvide down. Some of the shafts in the W«iMH 
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ire fitretigtheiied tvith broad iron honpa or 
■s in many olher building in lh(! EaEl.* 
arches that front the great court are all 
id with small conical domes, plastered and 
ed on the outside ; beyond Ihe^e is a secoud 
' low spherical cupolas, amounting in all to 
id above Itiem rise seven minarets or steeples, 
w summits of which a beaiitiful view is ob- 
iTUie biwy crowd below. These are irreni- 
iftiibuted, one being at each angle, and the 
Afferent parts of the mosque. Some parts 
ivBllsand arches, as well as the minarets, are 
' painted in stripes.of yellow, red, or blue, 
I the whole colonnade lamps are suspended 
tie Eircbea, part o( which are lighted every 
The floors of the piazza are paved with large 
I badly cemented. The area of the court is 
the level of the street, and surrounded by a 
if Stairs eight or ten aleps in descent. From 
Ionises seven paved footpaths lead towards 
ntre, elevated about nine inches above the 
I, and of sufficient breadth to admit four or 
staons to walk abreast. The intermediate 
are covered with (iiie gravel or sand. 



committed by the Wahiib 



•« ..Jt of Uwj building. The Tiew giren in 

IVmn an ancient Atihic drawing, ia less accuntetnui 

' The ground-plan of the mosque in AU Bey 

eel ; bu[ his views in Mecca and the Hajazare' 

lie new of Medina (toI. i. p. 362) is alM from 

Bl eily has also been alMred in its appoarinCB 

The suburbs are entirely omitted by tbo 
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_ . ly ill llie iiiiddlp of tlie coiirl. slal* 
Kaaba, the '' navel of Ihfi world," as Ibn ] 
calls it, the most remarkable buildine abo 
iiioBque, and the only part which lays claim t 
antiquity. It is an oblong massive stnictui 
Rtdee and angles of which are unequal, so t 
plan forms a trapczlmn ; but Ihe flat roof, t> 
of the edifice, and the. black cloth covering, 
ihe appearance of a perfect cube. It is coubI 
of the gray Mecca stone, in large unpolished 
of different sizes, and remains as it was when 
in 1687. The length, according to Burekht 
rig^teen paces, the breadth fourteen, and Ihe 
from thirty-five to forty feet. The only er 
is by a door on the north side, which is op« 
two or three times in the year, and elevatec 
seven feet above the ground. In enterin 
wooden staircase la used, mounted on six lai' 
lers of bronze, with hand-railinp on each eU 
Iniiad enough to admit fonr persons abreast, 
siafs of ten steps, and is moved to the wal 
visiters ascend. The present door, whichw 
from Constantinople in 1633, is wholly coati 
silver, and fastened with an enormous pad 
the same metal. It has several gilt umu 
and upon the threshold are placed every nj] 
rious small lighted wax-candles, and perfiuniiD 
filled with musk, aloes-wood, and other arora 
On the western side projects the my:ab or 
spout, through which the rain collected on tt 
is discharged. It is abont four feet in lelig 
reported to be of pure gold, but is more protH 
gilt bronze. The water falls on two large » 
fine verde antique, which are said to mark tl 
where Ishmael and his mother Hagar were 1 
This is enclosed by a semicircular wall (cai 
Satim) about three or four feet from the i 
tbe Kaaba. It is built o( so\v& sVowa, five i 
height and four ttuck, cased ia wm ^""ffl 



mnble, aud inscribed with prayers and mvocHtioi 
Tttb iaterior of the Kauba coiieists only of it tia . 
fti Boor of which ia paved with the finest marble ; 
ud the lower part of the walls ia ornamented with 
iMOJ^tigna, arabesques in reUef, and aiiniJar deco- 
Itiona. The ceiling is supported by two columns, 
ai there ia a door llirough which persons ascend 
btbe roof. The hall is lighted by an infinite num- 
knofgold lampa, and almost entirely covered with 
d)th of a rose-coloured silk, lined with white, and 
■[iriBkled with tlowers embroidered with silver. 

Near the entrance, at the north-eastern comer. Is 
Uk &mous Black Stone, called by the Moslems 
Mqra el Aiiouad, or Heavenly Stone. It forma a 

C of the sharp angleofthebuilding, and ia inserted 
or five feet above the ground. The shapa is an 
inegalar oval, about seven inches in diameter. Its 
""'" is now a deep reddish brown, approaching to 
. and it is surrounded by a border of nearly 
satne colour, resembling a cement of pitch and 
i, and from two to three inches in breadth. 
ttia border and the stone itself are encircled 
silver band, swelling to a considerable breadth 
where it ia studded with nails of the same 
ttal. The surface is undulated, and seems com- 
sed of about a dozen smaller stones of different 
m and shapes, but perfectly smooth, and well 
bled with a small quantity of cement. It looks 
ff the whole had been dashed into many pieces 
^a severe concussion, and then reunited; — an 
^l|ieaTance that may perhaps be explained by the 
"""■ I disasters to which it has been exposed. 
—Tj the fire that occurred in the timeofVeazid 1. 
(A.D, B32),the violent heat split it into three pieces; 
Wwhen the fragnients were replaced, it was neces- 
Wy to surround them with a rim of silver, which is 
^tO have been renewed by Haroun al Raschid. 
1*88 in two pieces when the Karmathian* ca.TnQd 
'■'wj', hnving been broken by a Wow horn 4»tiVa«» 
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during 111!' plunder of Mecca, Hakeni. :\ mae Hullaii 
or Rgypt, in the eleventh centurj', endearoured, 
while on the pilgrimage, to destroy it with an iron 
club which he had concealed under his clothe« ; but 
was prevented and slain by the populace. Bince 
that accident it remained unmolested until 1674, 
when it wtm found one morning besmeared with 
dirti so that cTen- one who liissed it returned with 
a sallied face. Though suspicion fell on certain 
Pefsians, the authors oflliis nacrilegious joke were 
never discovered. As for the qnali^ of the Btone, 
it does not seem to be accurately determined. 
Btirckhardt saya it appeared to him like a lava, con- 
taining Heveral Rmall extraneous particles of a 
whitish and a yellowish substance. Ali Bey calls 
it a fragment of volcanic basalt, sprinkled withsmaU- 
pointed coloured crystals, and varied with red feld- 
spar upon a dark black ground hke coal, escept otie 
of its protulwrances, which is a little reddish. llM 
millions of kisses and touches impressed 1^ tl|B 
faithful have worn the surface uneven, and to a coD- 
Biderable depth. This miraculous block ali oithodoK 
Mussulmans believe to have been originally a trans- 
parent hyacinth, brought from heaven Id Abniliam 
by the angel Gabriel ; hut its substance, as well as 
its colour, have long been changed by- coming m 
contact with the impurities of the human race. 

The four sides of the Kaaba are covered with a 
black silk stuff called the i^sana, and the lob or shirt, 
which is brought from Cairo, and put on every yea* 
at the time of the pilgrimage. The roof is left bsat, 
and during the first days the new kosoua is tucked 
up by means of cords, so as to leave the lower part 
of the building exposed; but in course of a snort 
time it is let down so as to cover the whole strue* 
tare, and is then fastened to strong brass rit^ 
below. On this curtain various prayers and pass^^ 
oftbeKoran are interwo\e\i ; andalittle above the 
middle is a line or band ot simftM mam^xecs. VpiiiBi 



lifasem, or the belt) worked in ^olil ttireud. a 
Q^K round the entire edifice. Ati openiug I. 
Ie»rthebliickstuiii.' : but Ihe pitrt of the kesKiiu 
tch covers (he iJoor is richly embroidered with 

n tite Srut cciiluneK uf Ii>Ihiii tlio tob was nev«r 
jn. away, — the new one being' always put over 
told i but this cuHtoin was at length abolished, — 
) ftfeccHwecK feaniig that the Kaaba might sink 
M>r such an accumulation of idotliing. The re- 
Wal of the old k«SDua wan performed in a very 
manner ; — a contest always euxued 
[ the pilgriiUK and the people for the shreds 
xags. Even the dust that adhered to the wall 
igg it was collected atid sold as Hacred relics. 
H Otrtain and belt belong to tlie uheriif, who cuU 
n^t^ aud disposes of tliem at five francs a cubit. 
Ua says that a piece the size -of a sheet of paper 
Bt niae or ten ehilhiigs : it is esteemed an ezcel- 
jianiulet, and niany have it laid on their breast 
Iiiea dying. , I 

'nie clottung of ihe Kaaba was a practice of tli^rl 

a Arabs, who used two coverings, — one Uk 
ntar and the other for summer. It appears to 
We always been considered as au emblem of 
Inreiginty over the Hejaz : aud has in consequence 
"n furnished by the princes of Bagdad, Bgypt, or 
emen, according as their influence prev^led at 
ecca. It is now supplied at the expense of the 

Kind seignior ; and such a sacrednees attaches to 
Ikat the camel which transports it to Mecca is 
1r BJfter exempted from labour. The black colour 
the vestment, and the size of the building, give 
I at Gnt sight a very singular and imyiosing appear- 
in. Seventy thousand angels have this edifice 
tSlea holy care, and are ordered to transport it to 
4afoe when the trumpet of the last judgment shall 
■ totuided. The colour of the tob was net alwu 
<wk; in aiicJejil (imeii li was white, ai\d. aota^M 



red, conaisting ofihe richest brocade. The Wal 
bees covered it with a red camlet stuff, of wl^ch 1 
fine Arabian abbas are made. The new kesomj 
put up fifteen days after the old one has bq 
removed, during whicli interval the Kaaba conthtl 
without a cover. At the moment when the builq 
is clothed, crowds of women surround il, rejoiq 
with shouts or cries, called walvialou. J 

The ground for about forty feet round the Kd 
is pa.ved with fine marble, variously coloured,! 
forming a vei^ handsome specimen of Moaaic. fl 
space, on which the pilgrims perform the lotm^ 
circuit, IS of an elliptical figure, aud surrounded yk 
a sort of raihng' or enclosure of thirty-two sleu 
gilt pillars, about teven feet and a half in hoigl 
between every two of wliich are suspended est 
lamps of thick green glass of a globular shape, wlfl 
are always lighted after sunset, 1 

Opposite the'four sides of the Kaaba, and iii'1 
circular line of the pillars, stand four other sd 
buildings, called inakams, where the imaniB efjj 
four orthodox sects, namely, the Hanifees, ShafS 
Hanbaleea, and Malekees, lake their utation, I 
guide the congregation in Ihclr prayers. The | 
kam Ibrahim, or Place of Abraham, faces the m 
of the Kaaba, and is supported by sis pillare. IH 
this structure stands the mambar, or pulpit ofl 
mosque, which is of fine white marble, with ml 
sculptured ornaments. A straight narrow stai^ 
leads up to the post of the ihaiib or preacher, w 
officiates, wrapped up in a white cloak, which co<) 
bia head and body ; two green flags are place^ 



each side of him, and in his hand he holds a alii 
a practice also observed in Egypt and S^i 
memory of the first ages of Islam, when the pre" 
found it necessary to be armed for fear oT 
surprised. Here sermon is delivered every ~ 

and on certain festivals. It is near the i . 

that visiters on entering da^aWe \.\wk ^Xiow 



being permitted to walk round the Kaaba with cof4 

pied feet. 
I ^le ouly oUier building witliin the court worthv 
f «|B«iceisthBBirZ«niemorZaimeinWelL This 
I ttflding. which was erected about the end of the 
b ^MBnleeuth century, is a square of massive coii- 
Bmni^on, with an entrance opening Into the apart- 
^BwBt which contains the spring. The room ia 
^BlilafuUy omaniented with marbles of various col- 
^Pwo: it is rather more than seventeen feet square, 
V^Ul lighted hy eig^ht windows. The depth ofthe 
H 1^ ia iaid to be fifty-HiK feet to the surface of the 
■ WtfTi its mouth is suirouuded hy a brim of (ine 
H iSdte marble, five feet high, and about ten in diam- 
H t^, Upon this the persons stand who draw the 
H liileiialeathcni buckets attached to pulleys i — an 
H ilM '^OK bein§ so placed as to prevent their fall- 
H is; in. The chief of the wuU has the somewhat 
Hjattning title of the Poisoner ; but All Bey assures 
^^1, he was a very handsome person, of the most 
^feouiing and graceful manners. The number of 
^■liichflrs is immense ; they are of unglazed earth, so 
H£e»His that the liquid filters through. Their form 
^Bjongand cylindrical, terminating in a point at the 
^B(^m, BO that they cannot stand uiuess placed 
^Bpinst the wall. The Turks consider it a miracle 
^Bnthe supply never diminishes, notwithstanding 
HmV cOntiniml demand ; for it serves the whole town, 
Fb4 Uicre is scarcely a family that does not daily 
Faig it for drinking or for ablution ; but it is deemed 
P i^mhnifi to employ it in culinary or common occa- 
^j^ ms. This pheaumenon, however, is explained 
B^r IBuTckhardt, who discovered that the water was 
HSnqiilied by a subterraneous rivulet. When first 
^ngnra up it is slightly tepid, resembling in this re- 
^■Mct many other fountains in Hejaz. It is heavy 
Bp the taste, and sometimes of a colour resembV~ ~ 
HBilk.; but it is wholesome and perfectly sweet, 
■"Vol.. 11.— R 
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ferlng; in thia respect from the brackish wells ia i 

Od the north side or the Zemzem Etand two SB 
a^y buildings, one behind the other, ciilW M 
lein, in which are kept water-jaxs, lamps, carp^ 
brooms, mats, and other articles. They aire- covoil 
with painted domes ; but are not conaidered' 
fbrming any part of the mosqne, no leligiouB j 
portance being attached to them. The giafl 
^und, from the circular pavement to the colonnai 
IB covered at the time of evening prayer with cainj 
of Egyptian manufacture, from sixty to eighty % 
in length and four in breadth, which are rolled) 
after the devotions are over. It is only, howen 
during the time of prayer, that the sanctity of t 
niosque is regarded. Every hour of the day d 
sons may be seen under the colonnades reading^ 
Koran, or hearing lectures delivered by the ulen 
on religious subjects. There many po<K IndU 
and negroes spread their mats, where they are ; 
lowed to eat and sleep ; and at noon loiterers eo< 
to repose under the cool shade of the piazza. • 
other parts of it are public schools, where the stt 
of the pedagogue ia in con^ttant action among nol 
groups of children. Winding- sheets and other lio^ 
washed in the Zemzem water, are constantly m 



Ueving that if their corpse be wrapped in fin 
which has been welted in holy water, the peace J 
the soul after death will be more effectually secoi^ 
The square is used as a play-ground for boys ; 
servants carry luggage across it, to pass by I 
nearest route from one quarter of the city to anotM 
Here, too, men of business meet and converse! 
their affairs ; and sometimes the precincts are so 1 
of mendicants and diseased people lying aboun 
&e aidat of their tattered baggage, as to make i 
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fbct lesemble an hospital lather than a temple ;— 
nenlhe Kaaha itself is rendered the b<.-ou«i of such 

bdecenctes as cannot be particularly described, and 
*iich are practieed not only with impunity, but it 
Bar be almost said without concealment. 

Near tt\e gate of Bab cs Salem, a few Arab sheikfl 
MlTtBketiieiiseat,with their paper and inkstand^ 
naif to write for any applicant, letters, accounts, 
nntraets, amnlets, billct-doui, or any similar docit- 
*»nts. They are principally employed by Ihe Be- 
muDS, 3jid demand an exorbitant remuneration, 
ftie species of inviolable property belonging to tlui 
mosque are the Socks of wild pigeons with which 
Mecca abounds, and which nobody ^ares venture 
la kill. Several small stone basins are regularly 
AUed with water for their use ; and as it is constd- 
et«d an act of piety to feed them, there are women 
.who expose com and dhourra for sale on small 
■tnw mats, and who occasionally embrace the op- 

r unity of intriguing with the pilgrims, under 
pretence of selling them corn for the sacred 
liigeonB. 

The service of the temple employs a vast number 
jrf^ople, consisting of khatibs, imams, muftis, mu- 
4nuiB, uleroas, eunuchs, lamp-lighters, mctowa^, or 
ipidee, with a host of other menial servants, all of 
|>liora receive regular pay from the mosque, besides 
I; 'Uieir share of the presents made to it by the hajjis. 
The liist officer is the Naib el Haram, or guardian, 
who keeps the keys of the Kaaba, and superintends 
the repairs of the building. Burckhardt says he 
was one of the heads of the three only families de- 
fended from the ancient Koreish, then resident in 
a. Next to him is the aga or chief of the eu- 
. i, who performs the duty of police-officer in 
Bleiuple. His attendants prevent disorders, and 
"t wash and sweep the pavement round Ihe 
M- Their dress is the Turkish kaouk, and they 
y a long stick in Iheir hand, with, whicti ttiei[ 
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lay freely about them in cases of quarrels or riois. 
Their number excoeds forty, and most of them are 
negroes or copper-coloured Indians. The aga is a 
personage of great importance, entitled to sit in the 
presence of the pasha and the sherifT, 

The revenue of the mosque ia conaiderable, al- 
though it has been deprived of the beat branches of 
its income. There are few towns or districts in the 
Turkish empire in which it does not ponaeaa pnp~ 
erty in land or houses ; but the annual amount w 
often withheld by the provincial governors, or dimiB- 
(Bhed by the number of hiujds through which it 
passes. Formerly the sultans of Egypt and Con- 
stantinople sent it large sums every year; but at 
present it ia reduced to a state of comparative poT' 
erty. Notwithstanding the stories about its ricliM, 
it possesses no treasures except a few golden lamps. 
The history of the Beitullah has occupied the pern 
of many learned Arabs ; but in its construction it 
differs little from many other buildings of the same 
kind in Asia. Those of Aleppo, Damascus, and 
Cairo are exactly on the same plan, with an arched 
colonnade round an open square. 

The inhabitants of Mecca may aH be called fop- 
eigners or the offspring of foreigners, except a fev 
Heiaz Bedouins or their descendants, who have 8«t- 
tled there. Though a mixed population, they have 
nearly the same manners, and wear the same dressi 
.go little tenacious are they of their national ci»- 
toms. There are few families in moderate circuW- 
Btances that do not keep slaves ; the male and femajo 
servants are negroes ; and most of the wealthier in- 
habitants, in addition to their lawful wives, keep 
Abyssinian mlBtresses. It is considered disgracefm 
to sel^a concubine: if she bears a child, and tin 
master has not already four legally- married wivet^ 
he takes her in matrimony; if not, she remains ia 
Ms bouse for life ; and in some instances the num- 
ber of concubines, old at\i ■jQang, \s mcreaaed to 



\ vereral dojsena. The middling and lower classes 
I a lucrative traffic in young AbyssiniauB, 
a they bring up on speculatiun, and sell to 
gets. 

The Meccawees are very espensive in their 
houses ; the rooms being embellished with fine car- 
aets, and abundance of cushions and sofas covered 
ivith brocade. Their furniture ie costly — their 
« well BuppUed — and in receiving visits, which 
e ftequent, every mistress makes it ner endeavour 
)BB8 her acquaintanceE in show and maKnili- 
The great merchants, most of whom have 
y-residences at Jidda or Taif, live very splen- 
7, maintaining an establishinent of £fly or sixty 
ons. Every native delicacy is to be found at 
T tables ; the china and glass ware in which the 
■'"are served up are of the best quality; rose- 
is Bprinlded on the beards of the guests after 
; and the room is filled with the odours of 
B-iloeB-wood. The usual custom is two meals daily, 
"lobefote midday, the other after sunset. Their 
ion is of inferior quality ; they hardly know the 
t "tadstence of fish ; and their pot-herbs are brought 
' " Ti Taif and other neighbouring places. 

n persoiial appearance the Meccawees are thin 
ler than robust ; their features are expressive, 
tjMrttcolarly in the vivacity and brilliancy of the 
*■*-"—; their colour is a yeHowiah sickly brown, 
er or darker according to the origin of the 
ler, who in many cases is an Abyssiiaan slave. 
,a lower classes are stout and muscular ; but the 
Rierous retainers of the temple appear to be the 
it meager and emaciated beings imaginable. All 
' represents them as absolutely walking skele- 
», clothed with a parchment to cover their bones. 
I their lean and scraggy frame, their follow 
ks, large sunken eyes, shrivelled legs and arras, 
' ht he mistaken for true anatomical modelaj 
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and but for the prospective felicities of paradise, 
their existence on earth would seem intoleraUe. 

One singular practice haa been remarked by trav- 
ellers, that all the male natives both of Mecca and 
Jidda, except Bedouins, are tattooed in a particular 
Way, which is performed by their parents wheu they 
are forty days old. It is called meihali, and con- 
eiBte of three lon^ incisions down both cheeks, and 
two on the right temple, the scars of which remain 
through Ufe. Instead of a deformity, this is reck- 
(med a beauty; and they pride themselves on r 
local distinction, which precludes the other in- 
habitants of HeJHz from claiming in foreign coun- 
tries the honour of being bora in the holy cities. 
This tattooing is very seldom iittlicted on femals 
children. 

In disposition, the Meccawees are lively: in tiia 
streets, bazars, and even in the mosque iteelf, they 
love to laugh and joke. In talking or dealing- witli 
each other they often introduce proverbs, punB,aQd 
witty allusions ; and as they possess, with all t&is 
vivacity of temper, much intellect, sagacity, and 
suavity of manners, their conversation is very agree* 
able ; so that whoever cultivates even a merely su- 
perGcial acquaintance with them seldom fails to be 
delighted with their character. They have a itatu- 
thI politeness, which they display not only to atran- 
Eers, but in their daily intercourse with each other. 
In exchanging civilities on the streets, the youBg 
man kisses the hand of the elder, and the ituerior 
that of his superior in rank ; while the latter retums 
the compliment by a salute on the forehead. In- 
dividuals of equal rank and age in the middle classM 
mutuall;^ kiss each other's hand In the ceremonv 
of shakmg hands, they la^ hold of the thumb wiu 
the while hand, pressing it, and again openiog tha 
hand three or four times : this is said to have been 
tbe practice of Mohammed. 



The vicea of pilfering; and theft are not prevslent 
^t Mecca; robberies are seldom heard of; although 
M^ues avail themselves of such opportimitiea during 
Apbo pilgriniaEe, and are tempted by the negligence 
ivti the inhabitants in not using locks or bars. The 
ifMreeta abound with beggars, who are entirely Bup- 
■piwted by the charity of strangers. Many adopt 
tlBfiudicity aa a profession, and have a ready etock 
lof {Hous sentences, which they address to all pas- 
■O^ets. Some of them are extremely importunate, 
maA demand alms in a tone of authority little sc- 
fiOriant with their condition. Mecca is called the 

Cdise of beg-gars, and this may account both for 
number and the msolence bf that class. The 
Mtacawees are proud of being natives of the Holy 
'ffily andcounlrymen of their Prophet. In this re- 
W*Ct they consider themselves favoured beyond all 
fHhei nations, and under the special care of Provi- 
^«ice. The consequence is, that they are haughty 
"Kd intolerant towards Christians and Jews, who 
•VVCvta a different creed; and though they do not 
^Ipfflly persecute them, their name is always counled 
j^tti some opprobrious and contemptuous epituet. 
-.lis sincerity of their own profession, however, 
Aw not correspond with their outward zeal. Such 
'itf Uiem as have no particular interest in assuming 
" appearance of extreme sfrictness are very neg- 
"' m observing both the forma and precepts of 
religion, thinking it enough to uttef pious 
, ..latiODS in public, or comply in trivial matters, 
limitation of the Propbet, their raustachios are cut 
" ■' and their beard kept regularly under the seis- 
in like manner they allow the ends of the tur- 
lo fall loosely over the cap : they put antimony 
Ibeir eyelids, and have always a metsouak, or 
'* * jsli, iu their hands, because such was the 
of Mohammed. They know by heart many 
s of the Koran and the sacred traditions, and 
to them every 
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forget that these precepts were given far Tales of 
conduct, and not for mere repelilion. They excuse 
themselves from the dnty of almsgiving, by saying 
that Providence ordained them to receive charity, 
not to bestow it ; and instead of attending the Fri- 
day's prayers, aa every Moslem is bound to do, the 
mosque is filled chiefly with strangers, while the in- 
habititutH are seen smoking in their shops. The 
law prohibiting wine is evaded, so as to become al- 
most a dead letter. Intoxicating liquors are sold at 
the very gates of the temple ; neither the sanctity 
of the place nor the solemn injunctions of the Korui 
can deter them from indulging in all the excesses 
which are the usual consequences of drunkenneas. 
The Indian fleet imports large quantities of rait in 
barrels ; and when mixed with sugar and an extract 
of cinnamon, it is sold under the name of cinnEtmoii' 
water. The rich merchants, ulemas, and grandeas 
are in the habit of drinking this liquor, which they 
persuade themselves is neither wine nor brandy, am 
therefore not prohibited by the law. The leas 
wealthy inhabitants, who cannot purchase »o dear a 
commodity, use a fermented liquor made ofraiaim, - 
while the lower classes drink bnaza. Tobacco, 
-hashish, and other intoxicating substances are 
openly smoked, and cards played in almost every 
coffee-house. 

The inhabitants of Mecca have but two kinds of 
employment — trade and the service of the Beitullah. - 
Hany of the latter calling, which may be said to in- 
clude one-half of the population, engage privately m 
commercial affairs ; but the greater proportion have 
no other support than their wages, or what they 
can extort from the charity of pilgrims. The most 
impudent, idle, and worthless individuals adopt the 
profession of guides : and as there is no want tf 
these qualities, nor of a sufficient demand for tbeir 
services, this class of rogues is very numerous. 
T^ey besiege strangers viAti \iien intportuiiitieB 
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I StmtDOTn tonight; invite themselves to eat and 

Ldliiik at ^eir expense ; and generally contrive in a 

■MKClb to wheedle from the simplicity or piety of 

f lliAii employers ss much as will suflice tor the ex- 

KttRue of their families during the remainder of the 

|mear. The position of Mecca, as it ia not situated 

nbtte ditect route to any country of coneequencs, 

w^iid Bonounded with perpetual sterility, is unfavour- 

licUe to commerce ; and but for its beuig- the centre 

l.iOf the religious enthusiasm of the Moslem world, 

fit Buut hare long ago sunlc into poverty and insig- 

I QtficsDce. In ordinary times there is a cooBider- 

I aUe trade with the Bedouins and inhabitants of 

1. M^jed, who are in want of India ^oods, drup:s, and 

l.pitioles of dress. The less opulent merchants usn- 

PiAlfy employ their capital in the traffic of com and 

Mfontuons ; and, though the Pashii of Egypt has 

[Suide these articles a strict monopoly of his own, 

f^i grain-dealers, after paying freii^ht, have usu^y 

I ' sfcofit of fifteen or twenty per cent. The consump- 

tioa of this species of commodity, it may be ob- 

tis^ad, is much greater in Arabia than in any of the 

MnTODnding countries ; the great mass of the people 

living almost entirely on wheat, barley, lentils, or 

rice ; using few vegetables, but a great deal of butter 

and spicery. 

The natural disadvantages of the place are conn- 
terbalanced by a source of opulence possessed by 
OD other city m the world. During the pilgrimage, 
and for some months preceding it, the magasinea 
of foreign commerce are opened, as it were, by thon- 
SBitds of wealthy hajjis, who bring the productions 
I tfeVery Moslem country to Jidda, either by sea or 

■ M>oM the desert, exchanging them with one an- 

■ Other, or receiving from the native merchants the 
VgvodA of India and Arabia, which the latter have 

■ ■connnlated the whole year in their wareho — 

■ At tills period Mecca becomes one of the ll 
B Uin in the East, and certainly the moatmVvct 



fVom the variety of nations tJiat frequent it. Tha 
value of the exports is, however, greatly superior 
to that of the imports, and requires a conBidnable- 
balance in doUare and aequina, part of which find 
their way to Yemen and India, and abont one^ourttt.' 
remains in the hands of the MeccaweeB. ,So profit- 
able is this trade, that goods brou^t from Jidda 
yield a clear gain, varying from thirty to fifty per 

Much profit is also fraudulently made ; great nniU' 
bers of pilgrims are ignorant of the j&abic Ian- 
guage, and are in consequence placed at the mercy 
of brokers or interpreters, who are generally In- 
dians, and never fall to make them pay dearly ftar 
their services. It is a practice with dealers, ■when 
they wish to conceal their business from others, lo 
join their right hands under the corner of the govra - 
or wide sleeve ; where, by touching the different 
joints of the fingers, they note the numerals, and 
thus silently conclude the bargain. The wealth that 
annually flows into Mecca might render it one of 
the richest cities in the East, were it not for tits 
prodigal and dissipated habits of the peo}de, eBp»- 
cially of the lower orders, who are loose and disor- 
derly spendthrifts, squandering away their gains in 
dress, gluttony, and the grossest gratificationB, 
Marriage and circumcision feasts are celebrated in 
a very splendid style; so that a poor majiwiUsonie- 
times in one day throw away the expenditure of 
half a year. 

It is owing to their dependence on foreign com- 
merce that the arts and sciences are so little cul- 
tivated at Mecca. Travellers have remarked how 
few artisans inhabit its streets — such as msMHia, 
carpontersj tailors, or shoemakers ; and these ane 
inferior in skill to the same class in other parta of 
the country. With the exception of a few potteriea 
and die-houses, there is not a single manufactory. 
TTiere are braziers toi woiVraj vciwif^.r, and tii. 



i, who make small vessels for the hajjis to 
^ away Bome of the Zemzem water ; but not a 
■uii to be found capable of engraving an inscrip- 
^m ftUjricating a lock and key. All the doore 
W ftatened with large wooden balia ; and the skill 
[tte cutler, is only adequate to the manufacture 
> BitchlOcks, lances, and halberds, which are 
WKSd b the rudest manner ; a hole in the ground 
ining for a furnace, and one or two goat-skina, 
•Wd before the (ire, supplying the place of hel- 
*». The Bwords, watches, and other hardware to 
■ finndin the bazars are imported from Europe, 
rent shops are sold strings of coral and faJse 
, rosaries made of aloe, sandal, or kaiambar 
Wd, brilliant necklaces of cut camelions, seals, 
[td similar jewelry ; but all these are kept 
m merchants. Here, too, are to be seen 
Mns, druggists, tobacconists, h^erdashers, san- 
l-makers, and a great many dealers in old clothes, 
lereare a few large flour-mills worked by horaWj 
t the common practice ia to use hand-mills, whir* 
! usually turned by women or the slaves of 
nay. 

It cannot be espected that learning can flourisA 
a idace where every mind is occupied In the 
ireh of gain or of paradise ; and in this respect 
la perhaps inferior to any city of equal popu- 
n the East. The whole linowledge of the 
abitants is confined to reading the Koran, and 
itingbut indifferently. There are no public libra- 
I, and not a single school or seminary ; the mosque 
Og ike only place where boys are taught the ele- 
Dtary parts of education. Children from their 
'"BC? learn to repeat prayers and ceremonies ; but 
is merely to make money by officiating as guides 
the pilgrims. The crafts of bookselling and book- 
ding are of course unknown. The language q{ j 
Heccawees. however, is still more pure and eW*^ 
t, Iwth in phraseology a: ' " -•■•---- 
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that of any other town where Arabic is spokeiii I 
approaches nearest to the old written Arabic, andii 
fi-ee from those atTectationB and peirersions of thi 
original sense wliich abound in other provinces. Ju 
the sciences forft'no lucrative profession, they uh 
in consequence totally neglected. The astronome 
of the mosque learns to know the exact time of tti 
sun's passing the meridian, to regulate the hour 
of prayer ; and the few drnggista, or venders 4 
medicuie, deal in nothing but miraculouB balsM) 
and infallible elixirs ; their potions are all eveet an 
agreeable, while the musk or aloes-wood, wluJc 
they bum in their shops, diffuses a dcliciouB odoK 
that tends to estahhsh their reputation. 

As for the number of inhabitants in Mecca, iXM 
elleis have found it very difficult to calcolate int 
any degree of certainty ; registers are never kep 
aad even the amount of bouses is not ascertuBBC 
In former times it is said to have contained nioi 
than 100,000 souls ; and when sacked by the Kbi 
mathian chief in fl36, his ferocious soldiers are sty 
posed to have put more than 30,000 to the swon 
Ali Bey reckoned that it did not shelter more ttu 
from 16,000 to lg,000 ; Burcktaardt, a later authoi 
ity, gives as the result of his inquiries, for the popi 
lation of the city and suburbs between 39,000 w 
30,000 stationary inhabitants, besides from 3000 t 
40D0 Abyssiniaus and black slaves. The dwellingi 
however, are capable of containing three times tbi 
number, some quarters of the suburbs being entirel 
deserted and m ruins ; so that, unless the zeal of tti 
hajiis revive, the capital of Islam must gradiuD 
sink into decay. 
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The law of the Koran, as k well known, enjoina 
on. every Musaulmmi, who has the means, to per- 
fcrm a pilgrimage to Mecca once at least in his life, 
"laija, as the name imports, is the month pecu- 
y BBt apart for the performance of this solem- 
. To those whom indispensable occujialions 
ine ai home, the law permits a substitution of 
/era; but even this is often evaded, and the 
y executed by commission at Uio expense of a 
ir dollars. Formerly, when devotional zeal waa 
re ardent, the difficuItiBs of the journey were 
_d to increase the merit of the act ; but at pres- 
it many, instead of encountering the perils of dt 
's and robbers by land, adopt tlie more ctw 
ymade of travelling by sea- The xb^m 
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caravans are six or seven in number, though llioy 
do not always make their appearance together, nor 
even perform the visit amiually. That from Syria, 
which used to be accompanied by the caliphs in per- 
son. Bets out from Conatantinopfft, and collects the 
pilgrims from Northern Asia until it reaches Da- 
mascus. During the whole route, for the sake of 
safety and convenience, it is attended from town to 
town t»y the armed force of the district. From Da- 
mascus to Medina it moves with great pomp across 
the desert. — a journey of thirty days ; and here a 
change of camels, for which the Bedouins contract, 
is necessary; the Anatolian breed being unable to 
bear the fatigupa of such an expedition. The Pasha 
of Damascus, or one ofhia principal officers, always 
attends it, and ^ves the signal for encamping and 
departing by firing a musket. The different classes 
of hajjis know their exact stations, and always 
place their tents according to their town or pror- 
mce. At every stage is a castle or storehouse for 
provisions, with a small garrison, and a large tank 
at which the camels water. These stations are sel- 
dom farther distant from each other than a march 
of eleven or twelve hours. The usual time of trav-* 
elltng is from three o'clock in the afternoon to' an 
hour or two alter smirise next day, torches being 
lighted during the night. The Egyptian caravm, 
which starts from Cairo, is under the same leguiai- 
tiona as the Syrian. Its route is more dangeroos 
and fatiguing, lyi"K by Suez and Akaba, along the 
shore of the Red Sea, through the territories of wild 
and warlike tribes, who frequently attack it by open 
force. The Persian haj departs from Bagdad, and 
traverses Nejed by Deraiah. As the Persians bm 
reckoned notorious heretics, and are generally per- 
sona of property, they are subjected to severe im- 
positions, and have occasionally been pTohibitsd 
Avm entering tlie Ho\y City, The Mog-grebin cara- 
"an brings the pilgrims ttotn But'oOTg wAUmqcoo, 
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It is UBually accompanied by a relative of the king, 
••"l proceeds from his capita! by slow marches to- 
wai^ Tunis and Tripoli, Ihence along the Mediler- 
~ o shores to Alexandria or Cairo, collecting the 
in every district through which it passes. Ve- 
- sent two caravans ; one from Saade, which 
toiA its course along the mountains to TaTf, and the 
*|lier travelled by the coast, taking up such of the 
rersianii and Indians as had arrived in the harbours 
of the country. A caravan of Indian pilgrims is said 
*J hue started from Muscat and travefied through 
'^^i ; but this route, it appears, baa been long dis- 
^^^ontinued. Of late the greater portion of the hajjis 
■Jo not travel with the regular caravans, but arrive 
^ BM at Jidda. Those from the north, including 
ijHifks, Tartars, Syrians, Moors, and Africans, em- 
Urk at Suez or Coaseir; but the wretched and 
VOtrded state of the vessels renders the passage 
iai^Kieable and often dangerous. Crowds of devo- 
"■^TfiB airive in the opposite direction from Yemen, 
le borders of Persia, Java, Sumatra, and the distant 
elms watered by the Indus : these comprise Hin- 
)Qcand Malays — people from Cashmere andGuze- 
Kt-~Arabs from Bussora, Oman, and Hadramaut — 
« of Nubia and Upper Egypt — and those from 
t coasts of Meiinda and Mombaza, All Moslems 
elUng near the ocean are certain of finding, to- 
-is the period of the haj, ships departing from 
e neighbouring harbour to the Red Sea ; but the 
raster number come with the regular Indian fleet, 
n all these regions swarms of beggars flock to 



is defrayed by those who employ them a 

I in performing the indispensable duties of the 

\age. But on landing they a-re thrown en- 

)ly on the benevolence of the hajjis, and the alma 

y collect must serve to carry them back, to Uva« 

nes, All tlie poorer clasa oCla^ansX.xnn'iiveiTJSU 
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cants ; and Iheir wretclird appearance would m. 
them worthy objects of comrai aeration, were it 
known that they assume a tone aud character 
outward misery, because it ensures theni a subs 
eace without laboui. 

None of these paupers bear a more respects 
character for industry than tlie negroes of Tetrou 
as they are called, who employ Uiemselvea aa i 
tetB for carrying goods, cleaning the court-yaids 
fetching luewood from the neighbouring mounta 
Some of them manufacture small baxkets and a 
of date-leaves, or little hearths of clay painted ^ 
low and red, which they sell to the hajjis, who 1 
their coffeepots upon them. Others serve aswa 
carriers, or prepare bouza, or occupy themeelvei 
any species of mauual labour. 

Among the pilgrims are to be found derriaea 
every sect and order in the Turkish empire ; mi 
of them arc madmen, or at least assuming the 
pearance of insanity; and as the Mohammed 
regard them as saints or inspired beings, sent a 
blessing to them from Heaven, they are much 
spectedby the devolees, who scruple not to fill tl 
pockets with money. The behaviour of some 
them is indecent, and bo violent, that mauy willin 
give them a trifle to escape from their importi 
ties. Most of the pilgrims that arrive in deta 
ments and before the caravans, are professed hi 
chants, who occupy the interval very pleasantl} 
disposing of their wares, praying, smoking, read 
the Koran, enjoying the gratifications of aeose, i 
anticipatingthe happiness of futurity. Except 0) 
dicanU, almost every hajji combines with Ms r 
gious duties some little mercantile adventure, w 
a view to lesseu his expenses. The Moggrobj 
for example, bring their red bonnets and wvKri 
cloaks; the Weatprn Turks, shoes and slippi 
Aardivare, embroidered stuffs, sweetmeats, and 
trinkets of European inaiaitiicVine,Vidt silk pun 
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other small wares ; Ihe Anatolians bring c 
, silks, and Angora shawls ; the Persians, Ca^ 
Vtere shawls and large silk handkerchiefs; the Af- 
'fhanB, toothbrushea made of the spongy boughs of 
vtree in Bokhara, yellow beads, and plain coarae 
4iawla of Iheir own nianufticture ; the Indians im- 
port the numerouB productions of their rich nnd 
WeoaiTe regions ; aiid the people of Yemen bring 
Wke« for the Persian pipes, sandals, and various 
vtides in leather. 

■ In general, the rejrular caravans have fixed periods 
fetllieir arrival. Those from Syria and Egypt miile 
*heit routes at Bedr, whence theyproceed to Mecca 
"I i short distance from each other. The approach 
^ the foremost is announced by a horseman, who 
■siMheB galloping through the town to the governor's 
Ixiuse; a prize being ^ways awarded to him who 
btSBga the first tidings of its safety. 

The pomp and magnijicence of this moving bo- 
^nity are still considerable, though much dimin- 
ialied since the time of the c^iphs, both in point of 
«dendour and attendance. When Solyman per~ 
nimed the pilgrimage (A. D. 716), SOO camels were 
-wnployed in transporting bis wardrobe alone. Ma- 
kadi, besides the vast sums he expended in presents, 
''<tfaU fine houses at every station between Bagdad 
" Mecca, and caused them to be splendidly fur- 
i)l^ed. He was the first caliph that carried snow- 
r with him to cool his sherbet on the road.; a 
y in which he was imitated by many of his 
tBBors. Haroun al Baschid.who performed the 
ine times, spent in one of his visits nearly a 
m and a half of gold dinars (693,750/.) in 
ints; in another, he and his wife Zobeide ac- 
liished the journey from Bagdad (nearly 1000 
i) on foot ; but the merit must have been les- 
' as the whole road was covered daily with iine 
^nrpels on which they walked. The retinue oC tlw 
'^Oihei' 0/ Mostasem, who viB\\eii Wftfia. 
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was composed of 120,000 i^amels. Oti a siinila 
occasion the equipage of the Sultan of K^pt con 
siflted of 500 of these animals for the transport solel; 
of sweetmeats and coiifectioiiary ; QSO for pomegrs 
nates, almonds, and other fruits ; besides haviug hi 
travelling-larder provided with 1000 geese and 300 
fowls. 

In 1811, the Syrian caravaii, which was reckons 
small, amounted only to 4000 or 50U0 persona, an 
was attended by 15,000 camels. The Barbajyci 
r»van sometimes contained 40,000 men ; but it ha 
not of late exceeded 6000 or 8000. That from Egyp 
used to be extremely numerous : Baithema sta^ 
that when he was at Mecca it had 64,000 camels. £ 
1S14, it consisted principally of Mohammed AW 
troopa, with very few pilgrims ; but in 1816, a. ain^ 
grandee of Cairo joined the haj with llOcara^fo 
the transport of his baggage and retinue ; and hi 
travelling expenses alone, Burckhardt suppOBec 
could not have been less than lO.OOOi. The wife o 
Ali had a truly royal equipage, compreli ending SQi 
beasts of burden. The tents of the public womei 
and dancing-girls were among the roost splendid ii 
this caravan. Females are not excluded from pei 
forming the pilgrimage ; but the Jaw prescribes tha 
they shall be married women, and accompanied b* 
their husbands or some very near relation. Rid 
old widows, and such as lose their husbands by tb 
way, are provided with delih or guides, who facili 
tate their process through the sacred territory, am 
act also in a matrimonial capacity ; but these umom 
ana only temporary, and at the conclusion of th^ 
devotions the man must divorce his compoBim 
otherwise the marriage would be considered bindtsg 
' There is one distinction formerly common to u 
large caravans, but nowused ouly by theSyriaattu 
Egyptian ; each of these has its holy camel, cairf- 
iog- on its back the mahmal with presents for lh< 
Kaaba, and which a^ server 'Oaa T^w^^Kt/a of a ogi 
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W tanner to their respective companifis. This ap- 
PSoiagB is minulely described by Maitndrell and 
DiJhMott as a high hollow wooden frame, in the 
Wltte of a cone, having a pyramidal top covered 
witB Ine silk brocade, aud adorned with oatrich-fea- 
^n, A email book of prayers and charms is 
pseei in the middle, wrapped up in a piece of eilk. 
» waa not used by the caliphs, having been first 
toftpduced (A. D. 1374) by the Sultan of Egypt. 
*fce that lime the different Mussulman sovereigns 
[«ve considered the mahmal as a privilege, and n 
wdje of their own royalty." On the return of the 
Wavana, the sacred (.■amei, which is never after 
^pbyod in labour, and the book of prayere, are 
rtjsotsof great veneration among the lower class, 
wcoch-as have not becnat Mecca; menand women 
Bock in crowds to kiss it, and obtain a blessing by 
Mtbing their foreheads upon it. 

The awful sanctity of^ Mecca and ita territory 
Wodets it necessary that every traveller, whether 
on a religious visit or not, shall undergo a certain 
ttunformation in dress the moment he enters the 
£elied tl Saram, or Holy Land of Islam. f From 

* " The mahmal (of Dhidsscds) is s iaige psvilinn of black 
k,f itched apen tlie back of a very great camel, ■tid Bpreading 
K GDrtaiDsall raund abouL tbe beial down to the ground. Tbia 
md waiiU not also his oroaiaents of large ropes of beads, fUb- 
dSi, fbz-tails. anil other sach ftuita^tic finery, hanged upon 
rliind, neck, anil Ingn, All Lliis ia designed Pit the Aleoian, 
Uofa Umsridsg in state both to and frotn Mecca, and iaaccora.. 
lued with a rich new carpet aetit every jear by the granit 
iHgnior for the coreiing of Mahomel'B toinb, — having the old 
ua brcmght bafk in rolum for it, which is esteemed of an ines- 
laable value, after having been so long neit neighbour to the 
Wrophm'B rotten bones. "—JtfoHndn!(/'j TriweU. 
' + The Belled el Haram is proiicriy the aacied diatriol round 
■BO*, which has the privdegoa of a sancCuiiry or asylum,— th« 
w bluing fotbidilen the shedding of blood, hilling of gaioe. or 
iftinsof trees wilhm it. This sanctity, however, la but lllll* 
anted; crimi)ials are slain nithout scruple, — 
!m tttxHinalei even tBdei liiie walla of Ilis "ti 
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whaterer quarter the hajjis arrive, they are insti 
retjuired to strip themselves nuked, throw i 
their garments, and put on the ihrain or pilgi 
cloak, which consists of two pieces of linen, wot 
or cotton cloth ; one of which is wrapped roim 
loins, and the other thrown over the neck and si 
ders, so as to leave part of the right arm uncovi 
The law ordains that there shall be no seam i 
no ailk, nor ornament of any kind. White Ii 
cambric, that bein^ considered the preferable co 
is ifenerally employed for the purpose ; biTt 
hajjis use Cashmere shawls without flowered 
ders. In assuming it, certain ceremonies art 
served ; such as making a general ablution, ss 
a prayer while naked, taking a few steps ii 
direction of Mecca, and uttering^ pious invocat 
called telbi. 

Theihram, whelhertakeninsummerorin wi 
is equally inconvenient and prejudicial to he 
The head remains totally unprotected, and exp 
to the sun's rays : the instep of the foot muat 
wise be uncovered ; so that those who wear a 
instead of sandals cut a piece out of the uppei 
ther. The northern Moslem, accustomed to I 
woollen clothes, find it a severe experiment on 
religious zeal to remain sometimes for months, i 
and day, vrithno other vestment than this tiiini 
The ihram of the women consists of a cloaJ 
close that not even their eyes can be seen. OU 
and disease are excuses for keeping the head 



lies, bolh with iiilantiy and caynliy, fought wiUiin ths i 
■me of the Tample, Thalimita of ttis iacrd) temtorj ai 
fsrantly represented. At present it !■ ecnetal1)r supposed 
boatided within those posuiona where the ihraia is uaDm 
upraaofaing Mecca, vii. Hadda, on the went ; Aifim, on tha i 
Wady Mo/etiK, on the east ; and ZaI Orli. oa the sonlli. 
Bey mietalies when he considered this disliict i particular 
iaeB, MeJin.i liu llie sune privil^es, but they kn hcdd 
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d; but this indulgence must he purcnaaod I 
tliag alms to the pour, llmtirellas are not forbii 
tta, and are used by must of the visitere from colder 
Umates ; but the natives of the south either brave 
ke Sim's ra}^, or screen themselves by means of a 

g tied to a stick. Though ma.ny have died in con- 
W^ueQce of this exposure, nobody utters a com- 
"""iflt. There are no restrictions now as to parti- 
iT diet 1 but the mahrem, as the vested pllgrini is 
led, is enjoined to behave decently, not to curse 
Drqnarrel, nor to kill any animal, not even the ver- 
■nin Uial may infest his own person ; although, ac- 
COldlng to Pitta, " if they cunnot well be endured 
UylODKer, it is lawful to remove them from one 
inrtof the body to another." The laxity of modem 
limeg occasionally dispenses altogether with the 
Uiemony of the maharmo, especially among the 
Mrvanls and camel-drivers. 

All the caravans, as they arrive, pass through the 
town in procession, accompanied by their guards of 
Vldiera, with martial music. The equipage of the 
KiiiB iB very splendid. They are niounted in pa- 
wquins or takirauans, — a kind of close litter or 
fue, carried by tno camels, one before and the 
Vt£er behind. The heads of the camels are deco- 
nied with feathers, tassels, and bells ; the streets 

t lined with people, who as they move along greet 
a with loud acclamations. 
4 On entering Mecca, the first duty of the pitip-im is 
n Tiait the mosque immediately; and this injimc- 
WU applies to all strangers whatever. The pre- 
|tt!tib(»dceremonies are, ti^t to repeat certainprayers 
Qdifrerent parts of the Temple; namely, at the 
4Uiimce under the colonnade, two rikats and four 
JUMtBtioDS are addressed to the Deity in thankful- 
%M»fcff having reached the holy spot; and in saluta- 
■W of the mosque itself; then, advancing into the 
' - " ' • ■■ ins are uttered while paesf 
h in front o( \te AS-aatoi, 
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two rikata are pronounced opposite the black stone ; 
at the conclusion of which it is touched with the 
right hand, or kissed, if the pressure of the crowd 
Will admit. The devotee then performs the towaf, 
keeping the Kaaba on his left-hand ; this ceremony, 
which was done by the Pagan Arabs in a state of 
nudity, ia repeated seven times, the three first in a 
quick pace, ia imitation of the Prophet; each circuit 
is accompanied witb. prescribed prayers and a Salu- 
tation of the black stone. This done, after a few 
more rikats, he proceeds to the Zemzen W^, in 
honour of which he addresses some pious ejacnla^ 
lions, and then drinks as much water as he wishes 
or can get. Some have it poured over them in 
buckotfiSs, "and then," says Barthema, "thefocds 
tliink their sins are washed into the well." Others 
swallow it so unreasonably, that they lie for hours 
extended on the pavement, while their flesh breaks 
out into pimples : and this, as Pilts wittily re- 
marks, they call "the purging of their spiritual cor- 
niptioDs." These are the different ceremonies ol>- 
served within the Temple, which the pilgrims repeat 
after their guides. 

The nest ceremony that the hajji has to perform 
ia the lai, or holy walk between Safa and Merotm ; 
whichisdone along a level street about six hundred 
paces in length, and terminated at each end by astone 
platform covered with open arches, and ascended by 
a flight of steps. This perambulation, which for a 
short space must he run, ia to be repeated seven 
times; prayers are incessantly recited in a loud 
voice ; and on the two platforms the face must be 
turned to the mosque. A third ceremony is that of 
having the head : and the barbers, whose shops 
abound in the vicinity of Meroua, dm'ing the opera- 
tion utter a particular prayer, which the hajjis repeat 
af^er them. This religious tonsure is followed hv 
tiK walk loOmra, a place about an hour and ahalf v 
distance from Mecca, wtetelXw. v^^t^™ \fv^» two 
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nbts in a small chapel ; and must ch^it the lelH or 

"""1* ejaculations all the way. After this the towaf 

lai must be again performed, which closes the 

Pi^iHinary ceremonies. Some have only part of 

■ehead shaven before the visit to Omra, and the 

I completed immediately afterward. The walk 

-Oi the Kaaba may be repeated as often aa the 

jilgii m thinks fit : and the more frequently th* more 

VBitorious. Moel foreigners do it twice daily, — in 

Jn evening and before daybreak. ' 

Wben ^ the necessary rites have been gone 

tloough at Mecca, the whole concouree of visiters 

wpsir in a body to Mount Araiat, which is the grand 



difvof 

ti^ect 






ttit & pilgrimage to it would be equally meritorious, 
ttough the Kawba ceased to exist. Tradition says 
3 ms here that the common father of mankind met 
I»e after the long separation of 300 years conse- 
quent on the Fall ; that he built the chapel on its 
ttmnit before he retired with his wife to the island 
*f Geylon ; and was there instructed by the angel 
Idiriel how to adore his Creator ; the spot still 
< of Modaa Seidna Adam, or Place of 
Lord Adam. It was here, too, that 
said to have addressed his followers, 
-(practice inwhichhe was imitated by the caliphs, 
jio preached on the aarae spot when they per- 
inD»d the haj. This hilt, or rather granite rock, 
hioh is about 200 feet high, stands about six hours' 
!y to the eastward of Mecca, at the foot of a 
moimtaiii, in a sandy plain about three quar- 
B of a league in diameter. On the eastern side 
lad Btone steps lead to the top, and these are cor- 
' with innumerable handkerchiefs for receiving 
iooB gifts which are claimed by the families of 
:orei&,in whose territory this sacred eminence 

B. 

OnlheDaj'ofAra/at, or Feasl olS'^ciAt^ '*'■*■'«• 
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called, aud which can only be performed at a cei 
time, the pilgrims take their jouiney, some ot 
bieU, others on mules or asses ; but the g^c 
number walkbarefooted, wliichis esteemed the i 
pious mode of travelling, Thecrowdisao «isl, 
several hours elapse before they can clear the 
row outskirts of Mecca. Beyond the town a 
miles the road widens, in passing through the vi 
of Muna, where the law enjoins certain prayers 
ceremonies (paring the nails, and cutting the I 
to be observed. This march is necessaruy attei 
with great confusion, " Of the half-naked hstj 
says Burckhardt, " idl dressed in the white ik 
some sat reading the Koran npon their can 
some ejaculating loud prayers ; while others cd 
their drivers, and quarrelled with those near t 
who choked up the passage." 

Leaving Muna, the plain of Arafat opens tlu'( 
a rocky defile in the mountains ; on reacbingw 
the caravans and numerous detachments of pilg; 
disperse in quest of their respective places of 
campment. It was about three hours after sii 
when Burckhardt arrived; but stragglers contii 
to pour in till midnight. Numberless fires t 
now seen hgbted up over an extent of ground tl 
or four miles in length; while high and brill 
clusters of lamps marked the different places wi 
Mohammed All, Solyman Pasha, and other emii 

I thehaj, had pitched their tents. Pilgrims werei 
wandering in every direction from camp to ca 
in search of their companions whom they had 
on the road ; and it was several hours before 
noise and clamour had subsided. Few pen 
slept ; the devotees sat up praying and uttering 1 
loud chants; the merry Mec caw ees formed tb 
■elves into parties, singing the jovial song* ci 
jok, accompanied by clappmg of hands ; while 
coffee-tents were crowded the whole nigU * 

cuotomers. 
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i"^ dawn was announced by a discharge of mu*' 
™ir, which summoned the fetilhful lo make ready 
wrlliBir morning prayers. After sunrise Burck' 
™fi ascended the summit of the mount, which 
.pwentod a very extensive aud singiUar proepecti 
J^^Streets of tents, fitted up as bazars, furnished 
ft* BQgy crowds with all kinds of provisions. The 
"1 and Egyptian cavalry were exercised bytheir 
; while thousands of camels were feeding on 
7 shrubs all around the oimps. About 3000 
were dispersed over the plain; though the 
-T number of the assembled multitudes had no 
IKtl accomtnodation. The camvans were placed 
Jittbout order ; and many of them in the form of 
9»gB circles or douiars, In the inside of which their 
Wfflela reposed. 
Of these encampments the most rich and magnilfj 
Sit were those of Yahin, the sheriff of Mecca, the 
la, of Damascus, the viceroy of Egypt, and mors 
icularly his wife, who had lately arrived from 
Her equipage included a dozen tents of dif- 
sizes, inhabited by her women : the whole 
» surrounded with a wall of linen cloth 800 paces 
ciicttit, the sole entrance to which was guarded 
eunuchs in splendid dresses. Around this enclo- 
re were pitched the tents of the men who formed 
rsnniGrous suite. The beautiful embroidery on 
~ exterior of this linen palace, with the various 
displayed in every part of it, must have re- 

the spectator of the gorgeous descriptions 

ibeTalesM the Thousand and One Nights. Some 
' Bie Mecea merchants, especially the family of 
ani, had very elegant tents ; this being almost 
* only occasion when the Arabian grandees ever 
Oture to display their wealth in the presence of a 
iha. 

Surckhardt estimated the whole persona assem-' 
d on the plain at about 70,000; and the number 
eamels from 30,000 to 25,000 This seoms s 
Vol. n.— T 
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favourite number with the Mohammedans ; bu 
deserviug of remark, that he is the third tra 
who has made the same calculation. Pitts ai 
Bey mention this as being the smallest numbe 
miiet necessarily attend at any pilgrimage on 1 
Arafat ; and, in every case where there are I 
amels are sent down from heaven to make i 
dScLency. Burckhardt's 70,000 appears a toti 
assemblage, even without the addition of eel 
recruits ; yet he says that two only of Ihe fl 
six regular caravans had made their appearanc 
year. When the Spanish Mussulman perft 
Ihia ceremony, he reckoned the number of ha 
80,000 men, 3000 women, and 1000 children 
mtist have presented a curious spectacle, witt 
60,000 or 70,000 camels, asses, and horees, mai 
through the narrow valley in a cloud of dual, i 
mg a forest of lances, guns, swivels, and other 
ai^ forcing their passage along as they best C' 

The law ordains that the true position of tl 
riiDuld be on Arafat ; but it wisely provides ai 
any poasibility arising from its scanty dimen 
by declaring that the mountain includes the 
in the immediate neighbourhood. A similar 
(ion is made with re^rd to the great mosque, ■ 
ean accommodate at prayers about 35,000 pe 
There is, however, an opinion prevalent at 1 
founded on a holy tradition, that it is capable a 
taining any number of the faithful — even the 
Mohammedan community, who might all en 
once, and find ample room. The guardian i 
are gifted with the power of invisibly extendi) 
Emits of the bnilding, or diminishing the size < 
worshipper ; but in modem times there is no 
■ion for this miracle, as the temple is nere 
llled, and seldom visited, even during the h 
■lore than 10,000 individuals at once. 

About three o'clock the chief ceremony of tl 
laies ptece, that of the ikatei or sermorii wl 
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BOally preached by Uie Cadi of Mecca. The whole 
Bultitude now unjHtch their tents, press forward to- 
tiuis the mountain, and cover its sides rrom top to 
ottom. The orator takes his stand on the stone-plat- 
Dnn near the top, whence he addresses the crowd. 
Vbt discourse lasts till sunset, and no pilgrini, 
ll&oagh he may have visited all the holy places 
'^ Mecca, is entitled to the name of hajji unless he 
' MB been present on this occasion. 

The cadi, whom Burckhardt describes as mounted 
, on arichly-caparisoned camel, read his sermon from 
tbook in Arabic, which he held in his hand ; at inter- 
nU of every four or five minutes he pansed, and 
^tched forth his arms to implore blessings on his 
MierSi while the congreg^ation around and before 
W waved the sKirts of their ihrams over their 
laads, and rent the air with shouts of " Lebeik, Al- 
llnuna, lebeik '." (Here we are at thy commands, 
God !) During the wavinga of the white garmenta 
t^the dense crowd, the side, of the mountain had 
«e abearance of a cataract of water, and the green 
}llas of the myriadH of hajjis sittijig on their 
Is below bore some resemblance to a rcrdant 
lira. The sennon lasted nearly three hours, dur- 
ig which the cadi was constantly wiping his eyes ; 
^^TT the law enjoins the preacher to be moved with 
""" B of compunction, and to consider tears as 
ae that he is divinely illuminated, and that his 
rarecs are acceptable. 

The effect of this scene upon the audience was 
ittremely various. Some of the pilgrims were cry- 
f loudly, weeping, and beating their breasts for 
tar mns ; others stood in silent reSection, with 
tVB of adoration in their eyes. But these peni- 
itawere mostly foreigners. The natives of Hejaz, 
id the Turkish soldiers, spent the time in convera- 
^ and jokmg, and imitating the waving of the 
ffOHB by violent gestures as if in mockery. Paj> 
aoi Arabs were quietly smoking their aexsile«v 
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while the frequenters o! the caffis, aonio of which 
were kept by public women, by llieir loud laughter 
trod riotous conduet, gave great annoyance to the 
devotees in their neighbourhood. 

To every stranger, whether Mohammedan, Jew, 
or Christian, such an assemblage must furnish a 
cnrious and impressive speclacle. " It was a sight," 
Baya Pitts, " enough to pierce one's heart, to behold 
eo manj' in their garments of himiility and mortifi- 
cation, with their naked heads, and cheeks watered 
with tears ; and to hear their grievous sighs and 
sobs, begging earnestly for the remission of tbeir 
sins. " Many of the poor pilgrims are in an ecstasy, 
and believe themselves in actual possession of para- 
dise. " It is here," oljservee Ali Bey, " that Hie 
grand spectacle of the Mussulman pilgrimage must 
he seen. An innumerable crowd of men from alj 
nations, and of all colours, coming from the extremi- 
ties of the earth, through a thousand dangers, aDd 
encountering fatigues of every description, to adoie 
together the same Deity ! The native of Circasaa 
presents his hand in a friendly manner to the Ethio- 
ffian, or the negro of Guinea ; the Indian and the 
Persian embrace the inhabitants of Barbaiy and 
Morocco ; all looking upon each other as brothera, 
or individuals of the same family united by the bonds 
of religion, and the greater part speaking or under- 
standing more or less the same lauguage. What a 
ciu^ to sin," adds this zealous Mussulman, " wba.t 
an encouragement to virtue ! but what a misfortune, 
that with all these advantages we should not be 
better than the Calvinista ^" 

Bytiietime the cadi had Snished his discourse, th.Q 
greater part of the audience seemed to be wearied. 
The sun was descending behind the western moun- 
tains as he shut the book and pronounced the last 
greeting of " Lebeik." Instantly the crowds yrpr- 
pared to quit Arafat on their return ; those benJBJ 
flanyin^ and pressing on those beToTe; so that with 
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a trial of strength and speed. Formerly, 

lody afirays tuok place iilniost every year ; each 

■ty endeavouring to outrun and carry its mahmal 

idvaace of the other. Two hundred llres have 

B some occaBiona been lost in supporting- what was 

tonght the honour of their respective caravans. 

The. cause of this precipitation is, that the ritual 

lers the magreb or prayer of the aetting sun, to be 

i, at Mezdelifa, a mosque or oratory two hours 

istant. The departure and march is a scene of 

~laidid confusion; many pilgrims had lost their 

mpanions, others their camels, who were heard 

Hing loudly for their drivers, or searching for them 

AT the plain. As it was dark, innumerable torches 

'Weie Ughted, emitting sparks of fire ; there were 

continual volleys of artillery ; sky-rockets were let 

off : and bands of martial music played till thay 

anived at the mosque. Here another sermon is 

preached by torchli^t, commencing with the first 

4Bwn, and continuing till the sun rises above the 

horixon, when the pilgrims move onward to Wady 

iHona, a distance of three miles. 

This narrow valley, enclosed on both sides by 

Meep barren cliffs of granite, contains a single street 

Chouses, built of stone, some of which are inhab- 

jted< hut the greater part in ruins. It abounds with 

Mcred relics. Hereis the mosque of WejAciJe/JirAei/", 

^ which the Arabs assert that Adam was buried ; 

tore Abraham intended to sacrifice his son, and a 

inite block is shown, alleged to have been cleft in 

—-.^o by the stroke of his knife ; here Mohammed vras 

lij^OUred with many of his revelations; and here the 

■-irleTil had the malice to whisper Ishmael in the ear 

■(ttiBithe was about to be slain ; — other traditions say. 

Uw attempted to obstruct his father in his passage at 

^iQiree different places, which are marked by as many 

^Wone pillars. The first duty of the pilgrim is to 

brovide himself with twenty-one small pebbles of 

Bh«8ize of a horse-bean : these \ve km*- 'Cwtiy« ^"^ 

T2 , 
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proper times and places, seven at each pillar, ex 
□laimiiig, " Bismillah 1 God is great! this we do tt 
secure ourselves from the devil and hie troops*' 
This ceremony, as may easily be imagined, is at 
tended occasionally by accidents. Ali Bey tells ni 
he came off with two wounds in his leu le|r. I 
E^ipears also to he the subject of jocularity ; for i 
facetious hajji observed to Pitts, "Yon may save yoa 
laboiur at present, if you please, for I have hit out ^ 
dsvil's eyes already." 

After the" Btonuig-,"whichi3 repeated three day* 
andwithoutwhichthe pilgrimage is imperfect, come 
the gfrand sacrifice of animals, — a rite that all Mm 
Bulmaiis are bomid at this time (the 10th day of V^ 
month) to perform. In the space of a quarterof n 
hour, thousands of sheep and goats are slau^teren 
jn the valley : some of which are brought by tin 
haijis, others purchased from the Bedouina, vhi 
den^nd high prices for them. The law requij;)9i 
that the throats of the animals be cut in the nanw 
o[ the most merciful God, with their faces towud 
the Kaaba. The number of victims has sometima 
been very great. The Caliph Moktader sacrificei 
£0,000 sheep, besides 40,000 camels and cows. Bee 
thema speaks of 30,000 oxen being slain, and thcji 
carcasses given to the poor, who seemed " mon 
anxious to have their bellies filled than their sola 
remitted." We are apt to wonder how so man] 
myriads of animals can subsist in so desolate k ni 
gion, or how they can be contained in so contraetet 
a space as WadyMuna; but the Moslems ex^ii 
it, by pretending that the valley can expand it) 
dimensioaa;andthat on the Day of Sacrifice, neithei 
vulturea nor flies molest the votaries by carrying 
off the Iambs ur tainting the raw flesh, vast quantitiM 
of which remain unconsumod. 

On the oomplelion of the sacrifice, the pilgrimi 
throw oS the ihram, and resume their ordinary at- 
tire; many of them pnUiDgontbeit best dresses tc 
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Mlebrate the day of the feast or beiram. The long; 
•hwlofMiuia is converted into a fair; sheds, booths, 
■"ilents being fitted up as shops for provisions and 
■Bwohandise of all kinds. The Syrian bargains for 
™ foods of India ; the stranger from Borneo and 
™buetoo exhibits his wares to the natives of Geor- 
" snd Saniarcand ; while the poor hajjis cry their 
'" stock, wliich they carry on their heads. The 
ire of nations and tongues, costumes and com- 
MdJties, is more striking here than at Mecca. At 
pit the valley blazes with illuminations, fireworks, 
"tharges of artillery, and bonfires on the hills. 
B second day of the feast ends the pilgrimage to 
ifat ; when the devotees return, to Mecca, testify- 
their delight by songs, loud talking, and laugh- 
Many of the indigent pil^ms remain behind 
' feast OD the offals and putrefying carcasses of the 
CtiDiB that strew the valley. The starved Indiana 
t the meat into slices for their travelling-provi- 
ns, which they dry in the sun, or in the mosque, 
nre tbey are spread on the pavement, or suspended 
cords between the columns. 

!>n arriving at Mecca, a repetition of the previous 
■emoities takes place. The pilgrims must visit the 
aba, which, in the mean time, has been covered 
:h the new black clothing. The visit to the inle- 
rofthisbuildingis performed by immense crowds, 
angh it forms no part of the reUgious duty of the 
"'^, On opening the door, which takes place an 
after sunrise, a rush is made up the steps, and 
DietUDes over the heads of the people, in spite of 
» eunuchs, who endeavour to keep order with their 
clcs, which fall particularly heavy on such aa omit 
ixop a fee into their hands ; for all the officers, 
mtDesherifTwho holds the silver key to be kissed 
tihe entrance, to the lowest menial, expect to be 
id. The h;dl Is immediiitely filled, when every 
iter must pray ei^ht rikats, and perform sixteen 
-*—"'""- Nothuig but EigYimg ani wiOMimt " 
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■the effect of pressure, perhap of ail 
'repentance ; but it is easy to imagine how thei 
TOtions are performed, for while one is bowing 
another walks over his back ; some are unmerc 
crushed, and many are carried out with dlfll 
quite senseless from he^it and suffocation. 

On the first and second days tbe men and w 
enter alternately ; on the third, the sheriS', the b1 
and illustrious hajjis. perform tbe holyceremo 
sweeping; and washing the floor. AH the v 
carriers m Mecca advance with pitchers and bei 
which are passed from hand to hand until they 
the guards at the entrance. The negroes then 1 
the water on the pavement, while the der 
sweep and scrub with both hands, until the 
appears polished like rIhss. The water ftovi 
l^ a hole under the door ; and fou! as it is, 
eagerly drunk by the Faithful ; while those wi 
at a distance have quantities of it thrown over 
by the eunuchs. It must require no common 
of fanaticism to reconcile the stomach of the 
shipper to this practice ; but the Moslem exa 
by alleging, that although the liquid is very du 
has the benediction of God, and is besides mucl 
fumed with the essence of roses. The brooa 
palm-leaves, as well as the ahreds of the ciott 
surrounds the door and bottom of the hall, &i 
vided among the pilgrims, and treasured upas 1 
Pieces both of the exterior and interior covi 
are constantly on sale at a shop before the B 
Salaam ; the latter are most esteemed, and 1 
coats are made of it, which the Believers reckt 
safest armour they can wear. 

During the Ramadan, and especially on thi 
day, the mosque is particularly brilliant. Ji 
celebration of the evening orisons, the whole s 
and colonnades are illuminated by thousani 
lamps; and in addition to these, most of the 
bare each hia own lantern rta.i\fim^^(e^OTe V,to. 
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(jreeable coolness of the place induces Ihem t< 

g VvBc about or sit conversing till after midnight. At 

"ft le^ period of abstinence now terminates, every 

^bnngs in his hundkerchief a few dates or grapes, 

ritltbread and cheese, waitingin mispense until the 

_ Jmm fcom the top of the Zemien proclaims, " Al- 

rU Akbar," when they hasten to break their faat 

I fthl lesser beiram) and drink a jar of the holy 

"Iter. The whole scene presents a curious mir- 

nof the gay and the grave. The mind is struck 

LviSi some degree of awe to witness so many thou- 

'orniing the towaf, or prostrating them- 

their carpets ; while the mingled voices 

Kthe metowafs, intent on making themselves heard 
'9 those to whom they recite their prayers, — the 
' id conversation of iiUe spectators, — and the run- 
Ig and laughing of boys, some of whom are divert- 
K themselves with swinging machines, or the feats 
K jurors in the streets, make the Temple more 
Uke a place of public amusement than a sanctuary 
of religion. 

Before the caravans take their final departure, the 
pilgrims, from the liighest to the lowest, are occu- 
plM with commercial transactions, cither buying 
provisions for their journey or engrossed in the par- 
suits of gain. The termination of the haj changes 
Hia entire aspect both of the town and the 1'emple. 
Of the brilliant shops lately filled with the produc- 
tions and manufactures ofevery climate in the world, 
Burckhardt remarks, that not more than a fourth 
part remained. The streets were deserted, covered 
with rubbish and filth, which nobody seemed dis- 
posed lo remove, and swarming with beggars, who 
raised their plaintive voices towards the windows 
of the houses they supposed to be still inhabited.* 

Dfl-fip?n™:-"OBrHlhten! O FailhfuU hpormp! Inakiwenlv 
J^lnn ftomRod to Oftv foi my paiaaE* home; twenw dollarBonl^ ' 
(iiiil u ill hunui iful, and may Miod me a taiiiiteft 4jii\i.-CT. ■. ^ms. 



The suburbs were crowded with the c 
dead camels, of which above 10,000 are supposed to 
perish annually ; the smell rendering the airoffensive, 
aod spreading pestilence among the inhabitants. 

The musque itself is not free fVom these pollU' 
tions. Poor haiJis, worn out with disease and hiHi- 
ger, are seen dragging their emaciated bodies alongi 
the colonnades ; and when no lunger able to etrett^ 
forth their hand to ask the passengers for charity, 
they place a bowl to receive alms near the mat on 
which they he. All the sick, when they feel th^ 
'--'-- -a approach, are carried to the Temple, 



the sacred enclosure. The friendless stranger thjnkt 
paradise secure if he can obtain a sprinkling of tbfi 
Zemzen water, and breathe his latest sigh "hi the 
arms of the Prophet and the guardian angels." For 
a month subsequent to the conclusioQ of the h^ 
dead bodies are carried forth almost every mormiig, 
and buried by persons in the service of the moaqoei. 
Before bidding adieu to the capital of Islam, tiSeie 
are several holy spots in the town and subuAf 
which the pilgrims visit. Among these are Uifl 
ntouleds, or birthplaces of Mohammed, Fatima, J^ 
Abu Beker, and Abu Taleb who is the great patnn 
of the city, and whose name is held most sacred. 

it ii Iwenty dolliini only that 1 ar\ I Remember list cbaritT !• tha 
■Bte road to paradise !" Burckhardt mentions a Venten MQn 
at Jidda who mountRd the minaret dailr allRr noon prayer, ud 
eicliimed, loud enough to be heard through (he wbole buMt, 
"lasklrDni God fifty dollars, a sniE of clnlhea. and HCOpj-oFtfu 
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them, because I am convinced fSA 
At lenath Ihe same hajii gm Mm 
ig thanked for it— " PiiH mj iMBrf," 
tolheBcrupulouBpdgrin), "if Owl 



ke tombs of Kadijah antl Amina the Prophet's 
ier are also objects of veneration. The guardiai . 
4ra of theae places is shared by several fHiniliMii 
Tnioipally sheriffs, ivho attend by turns with a train 
flf servants, and generally expett a contribution 
"Wn ITie purse of the visiters. Most of the hills in 
n vicinity are held as consecrated ground, from 
tii^ the scene of the miraclea or revelations of the 
postle. On the tog of Gebe] Kobeis, the hajjis are 
dwwn the pl^ce were the moon Was split ; at Gebel 
Jm, the cavern where the fugitive Prophet and his 
stock shelter in their flight to Medina; 
U Bt Hira, now called Gebel Nour, or the Mountain 
Flight, the small grotto ia pointed out in the red 
"Tllite rook, where several passages of the Koran 
ere revealed by the angel Gabriel. But the tales 
i^ed to these places are not supported by any au- 
enttc traditions ; and ajoumey to them is enjoined, 
Hi out of any feeling of reverence than from a 
" e to eitort money. 
more attractive object of devotion is the tomb 
' Mohammed at Medina ; and such of the hajjis as 
I not immediately disperse to their homes, usually 
'n the Syrian caravan, or form themselves into 
bU detachments, who are supplied with camels 
'file Bedouins. Their mode of travelling is not 
B'most convenient; some being mounted on the 
-\ of the loaded animal, and others sitting, one on 
h aide, in panniers or machines {shekdafa), which 
■t be balanced with great care. According to 
K usual practice in Hejaz, the camels walk ui a 
jgle row, those beliind being tied to the tails of 
ise that precede them ; so that a mistake com- 
" d by the foremost leads the whole aslray. A 
nrney of ten or eleven days (about 370 miles), 
rbogji sandy plains, irre^lar ridges of mountains, 
a MHivated valleys, brings the pilgrims to the 
y of the Prophet. On the whole of this route 
vtK is not a public khan-, noi ie aii'^ ^XQ:<i\eSfii|| 
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made Cor the accommodation of travellers, except 
the watering-places, which are kept in tolerable 
repair^ Although reckoned suifici«nlly aufe for 
large bodies, yet daring robberies are occasionally 
committed by the Arabs. 

The sacred city of Medina lies on Ihe edge of the 
Great Arabian Desert. According to the strict pre* 
cept of Mohammed, a circle of twelve milea raund I 
the place should be considereij as holy territontf 
but this injunction is completely sot aside. I^ut 
town itself is well built : the ht)uses are generally 
two stories high, entirely of stone ; and not beiogL 
whitewashed, they have for the most part a gloomy 
aspect. The main streets are paved; the rest ara 
narrow, often only two or three paces acrosB. The 
wall, which completely surrounds the city, forms r 
kind of oval of about 380Q paces in circumfcwence, 
ending in a point or small rocky elevation, onwhicb 
stands the castle. This latter is enclosed by a thick 
stone rampart, between thirty-five and forty feet 
high, nanked by about thirW towers, and defended 
by a ditch. It contains sufficient space for 600 oi 
800 men, has many arched rooms bomb proof, and 
1b supplied with excellent water. 

The suburbs extend on the west and south, uk| 
cover more ground than the town itself, from whtc^ 
they are separated by an open space occupied witb 
huts, colfe e-shops, markets, and gaidena. There an 
very few fine edifices or public buildings, and thoM 
here, as .well as at Mecca, are the works of the sul- 
tans of Egypt and Constantinople. There is an 
abundant supply of water by means of subterrar- 
neous canals and wells, which are scattered over Oie 
town. The number of inhabitants Burckhaidt aop- 
posed might be between 16,0{)0 and SO.OOO ; the 
greater part of whom are of foreign origin, andpcfc 
■ent as motley a race as those of Mecca. No year 
passes without an influx of new settlers, attracted 
cy the hope ol making gain in their religious traffic 




ttths pUgiinis. Few descendant of Ihe ori^c 
Ite who uved here in the lime ofMohamniediK^ . 
Rain. Of the Ansais nut more than ten famlKea 
^establish their pedigree ; and Ihe^e are of the 
pnUer class, living as peasants in the suburbe and 
: Sudens. The number of sheriffs descended from 
nnein and Hossein were formerly considertdile : 
whiter are reduced to about a dozen families, who 
^.^lart by themselves, and still rank amon^ tha 
nttdeea of the tonn. A few individuals claiming 
gA honour of descent from the Abbassides still 
Mde at Medina in a state of poverty, and are 
Wwn by the appellation of Caliphi, implying the 
flkstrious source whence Ihcy are sprung. 
j.TTie mixed race, of which the greater portion of 
'uiuhabitanta are composed, all become Arabs as to 

' iB and character in course of the second or 

d generation. In their dispositios they are less 
j^ and cheerful than the Meccawees ; but, though 
ly.appear outwardly more religious, and display 
le giavity and circumspection in their manners, 
if tnoral character is not hotter, nor are their 
B fewer than those of their neighbours. Their 
l^le of living is poor ; though their houses are well 
' ihed, and their expense in dress and entertain- 
I is very considerable. As many of them are 
Jided from northern Turks, they retain much 
Pthe costume as well as the habits of that nation. 
rybody, from the highe:<t to the lowest, carries 
.jiShanda bludgeon or long heavy stick. The 
b have theurs headed wilii silver ; others (is iron 

e to them, and thus make a formidable weapon, 

Uch QiB Arabs handle with great dexterity in tneir 
ment bloody afTrays. 

'or wealthy merchants are settled here ; 

3 merely retail, and those who possess 

ESt&l generally invest it in goods ; their not beinv 

r public institution like banks, or commerci^ 

_j]pa[ues, or national funds, liom whic\:i VVt!b cxedc- 
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taliat might derive interest for his money. As the 
law rigorously prohibits usury, this source of gain is 
led wholly iu the hands of Jews and ChristianB, the 
outcasts of Europe. The produce of the lands around 
the town is said to be barely sufRcient for four 
month's consumption, which ia estimated at the rate 
of twenty-five or thirty-five camel-loads per day. 
The rents of fields and gardens, if the crop he pKid, 
is very considerable ; the proprietor in ordmaiy 
years being able to sell at such a rate as to leave a 

Sirofit of from twelve to sixteen, andHomeEimes even 
orty per cent, upon his capital, after giving up, as 
is generally done, half the produce to the actual cul- 
tivators. The middling classes, who have small 
funds, require exorbitant returns, — none of them are 
content with less than fifty per cent, annually; and 
in general they contrive, by cheating foreigners, to 
double their fortune in the course of a single pil- 
grimage. Most of the merchants have trifling capi- 
tals of 4M;. or 500(. : there are only two or three 
families that can be considered wealthy, and these 
are reported to be worth 10,00(K. or 12,0007. sterlii^, 
half of which perhaps is vested in land, and the rest 

The principal support of the place is drawn from 
the mosque and the hajjis. The former, from con- 
taining the tomb of JVIohammed, is reckoned the 
precious jewel of Medina; which on this account it 
esteemed equal, and even preferred by some wri- 
ters and sects of the Arabs, to Mecca itself. This 
venerated edifice is situated towards the eastern ex- 
tremity of the town. It is built much on the sauie 
plan with the Temple at Mecca, forming an open 
square, which is divided by a partition into two sep- 
arate compartments, and surrounded on all aides 
by covered arcades; but its dimensions are much 
8maller,beingl65paces in length and 130 in breadth. 
The colonnades are less regular, being composed of 
ten rows of pillars behind c^cK o^Yiw on the south 
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]e ; four rows on the west ; and only Ihree on the 
_rth and part of the east aide. The columns are 
' stone, of different sizes, and all plastered white. 
be small domes on the roof are whitewashed, as 
» tiie interior walls, except that on the south side, 
hich ie cased with slabs of marble nearly up to the 
^, and adorned with seferal rows of inscriptions, 
' B above another, in large gilt letters, which have 

"ly hrilliant effect. Spacious windows with ^lasa 
toes, some of which are finely painted, admit the 
dit throut;h this wall : the floor of the colonnade 
^bere formed of marble, one of the best specimens 
% Mosaic to be seen in the East; the other parts, 
^irell as the open court, are laid out with a coarse 
|V«ment, or merely covered with sand. 
tlThe history of this mosque resembles that of the 
ntuUah. It received many donations and im- 
iTcmeata from the caliphs; and waa repeatedly 

"iered, destroyed, and repaired. In 1250 A. D., 
low months after the eruption of a volcano near 
e town, it caught fire, and was burned to the 
DUnd, — an accident which was ascribed to the 
iterodox Sheahs, who were then the guardians of 
^^ tomb. Morp than 900 years afterward it waa 
jain reduced to ashes by a conflagration occasioned 
f, lightning. All the walls, the roof, and 120 col- 
ons, fell ; the books were consumed, and the only 
Itt tiiat escaped was the interior of the tomb. Its 
9toration waj undertaken by the Sultan of Egypt, 
ifWhom Kejaz owed a number of public works, 
pe whole mosque then assumed its present form, 
d since that period (A. D. 14871 only a few imma- 
jial improvements ha.ve been made by the Turks. 
fSto» q^roach to the temple is choked up on all 
*'» by private buildings, some of which are sepa- 

d from it only by a narrow street, while others 
« close upon the walls. There are five minarets 
id four gates ; the principal one, by which the ' 
■ are obliged to enter on their fiK\ ii\&\\,a 
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tremely handsome, — its sides being inlaid with mar- 
ble and glazed tiles of variouR colours, which give it 
a very dazzling appearance. Immediately before it 
ia a small fountain, where it id iisaul for the devotees 
to perform their ablutions. There are a few steps 
of ascent at all the entrances, — the area of the court 
being on a higher level than the streets. In tbe 
centre of the northern division of the square stands 
a small building with a vaulted roof, where the lamps 
of the mosque are kept. Near it is an enclosure of 
low wooden railings, which contain aonie palm-treea 
held sacred by the Moslem, tiecause they are believed 
to have been planted by {"atima. There are no sa- 
cred pigeons as at Mecca; but thequantity of woollen 
carpets spread on different parts, where the most dirty 
Arabs and the best-dressed strangers kneel side by 
aide, have rendered this " inviolable Haram" the 
fsrourite abode of milUons of other animals lees 
harmless than turtle-doves, and a great pest to i& 
visiters, who transfer them from their persons to 
their private lodgings, which in consequence swann 

It is in the south-east corner of this division th«t 
the famous sepulchre of Mohammed is placed, so 
detached from the walls as to leave a space of about 
twenty-five feet on the one side and fifteen on the 
Other. To defend its hallowed contents from the 
approach of the impure, or the superstitious adora- 
tfon of the visiter, it is surronaded by an enclosore 
called El Sejra, in the form of an irregular squaie 
of nearly twenty paces, arched overhead and tnp- 
ported by colnmna. This space is encircled by an 
iron railing about thirty feet high, of good woA- 
manahip, painted green, which fills up the intervals 
between the pillars, and rises to about two-thir^ef 
their height, leaving the upper nart entirely opan. 
The railing is in imitation of filagree, interwoven 
with inscriptions of yellow bronze, supposed by the 
vulvar to be of jold, and ot so c\Qae a texture thftt 



r can be gained into the interior, excc|it 
(ouffh several very small windows, which are 
Kod on each of the four »ides, about five feet 
mve the ground. The two principal windows, 
ftnre which viaitera stand when they pray, are on 
e Houth side, where the iroii fence is thinly plated 
■er with silver, having the uften-^repeated iuscrip- 
JD of " La IlUia" carried across it in silver lettera. 
i^Pmir gates lead into this cage-like enclosure, 
tee of which are kept continually shut, — oae 011I7 
ing open night and morning to admit the eunuchs, 
liose office it ia to clean the floor and light the 
■npa. What appears of the interior is merely a 
nrtein carried round on all sides, resembling a oed, 
1)^^ IB of the same height as the railing, and tills 
bBiiy the whole space, leaving only an open walk 
Mween of a few paces in breadth. This veil ia 
lAieh silk brocade, of various colours, interworeti 
3tii silver flowers and arabesques ; with a band of 
itions in gold characters running across the 
, like that on the covering of the Kaaba. 
Kttun its holy precincts no person is allowed to 
iter except the chief eunuchs, who take care of it, 
1d whose business it is to put on during the night 
e fresh curtain, which is sent from Constantinople 
kMiever the old one ia decayed, or when a new 
Ibui ascends the throne. The venerable remnants 
t tUs sacred brocade are sent back to the Turkish 
Aurital, and serve to cover the tombs of the sove- 
reigns and princes of the empire. 

It is withm this double frame of silk and rails that 
the ashes of the Prophet repose, along with the 
remains of his two earliest friends and immediate 
Bucceseors, Abu Beker and Omar. Authors differ 
a« to the respective position of the three tombs ; 
but they are said to be of plain masonwork, in the 
form of a chest, and covered with precious stuffs.* 

Mndedthe Pmphei'sco^in the bit oi Mccui\i^^w^'tf%' 
US 
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The hietoriaii of Medina, Samhaudi, says, that the 
cofiin nhich contains the dust of Mohmnnied is 
eased with silver and ovtrlaid with a marble slab, 
inscribed, SUmillai Allahumd Salli alei (In the name 
of Crod bestow thy mercy upon him). Gliiss lamps 
are suspended all round the curtain, which are kept 
burning every night: the floor of this part of the 
mosque is paved with various- coloured marhlea in : 
Mosaic. The whole of this enclosure is surmounted 
by a fine lofty cupola, rising far above the domes on 
the roof of the colonnades, and visible at a great dis- 
tance from the town ; it is covered with lead, and 
has on the top a globe of considerable size and a 
creGcent, both jittering with gold. 

In the immediate neighbourhood are the tombs at 
Fatiraa and other Mohammedan saints. Tradition 
evenalleges, that, when the last trumpet shall sotmd, 
the Saviour of the Chrietisna, after having announced 
the great day of judgment, -wil) die, and be buried by 
the side of the Arabian apostle ; and that, when tbt 
dead are raised from their graves, they shall both 
ascend to heaven together. These and other fables 
have been invented merely to confer an ideal im-- 
portance on the city and tomb of the Prophet. "Oie 
same may be said of the exaggerated accounts of ita 
wonders and riches, which have been long propa- 
gated among strangers. It was in this sanctuary, 

two powerful mapiets. was aridiralousEnrBnlion of flia Greeks 
end Latins, and is unknown in Aiabia. The Motlem ol Ite 
present day smile at thBcreduJiCroflbreigiiera wbolslkofllnwi 
Durrels. The fable mayeauly be explained Miihuultlie aid of 

Csophy, and eeeme to have oriEi'ialed, at Niebuht Buppoie^ 
the Tude drawing sold to slrangera, in which ^^ 

the fipiras of three golden coifins were represented, ^^ 

DM as lying horizonully, bet placed one above the |B 
otbet, to mark their posilion ivilhia Ihe tailing in the ^^ 
■nnciod order, Cbidcundylei (De Keb. Tutc. lib. ^™ 
iiLp.66); BajIe[Dici Arl. MHliomel); ReianH (De Rriig.MA 
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Samiet (Via, lib. vi. c, M) ; and Pococke (Sped 
nilsatijfj tV '■ --' '■'- ' "" 
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MUeed, that Ihp froasurps of Hejaz were formerly 
^t, either sUBpt-ndt^d on silken ropes drawn across 
il^ interior of the building, or placed in \axge chesls 
a the ground. The whole must have formed a cvA- 
"'*k>n of considerable value, though far from being 

InA immense extent which many have pretended. 

tt to the hejra, the moat holy place in the mosque 
I tt» toiha, where the pulpit ia placed, and the two 
Wfarabs. On the sides of the former and of both 
'b mehrabs huge wax-candles are fixed, twelve feel 
^ and BS thick as a. man's body, which are lighted 
wry evening with the aid of a ladder kept for the 
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s required of the hajjia are here 
sch earier and shorter than at Mecca. On enter- 
g the fflosqiie he must pass hisright foot first over 
e Qtreshold ; while reciting certain supplicationa he 
Bpe (brward into the rodha, where he is enjoined 
rT^>eat two short chapters of the Koran, and a brief 
rayer, with four prostrations. His next process h 
» advance slowly towards the railing of the hejra, 
Hftre the window of which, on the south side, he 
Aeshis stand. With arma half raised he addresses 
BiBTocatTons to the Prophet, repeating the words 
' *"■ 3 Moslem creed, besides abont twenty of the 
:irt surnames or hononrable titles of Moham- 
TTien follows a prayer eoUciting the apostle's 

ion in heaven, in which he includes such of 

Is and relations as he peases : and if he is 

On the pilgrimage for another, he is bound 

.jfM motion the name of his principal. This 

ie, the visiter muat remain a few minutes with 

Llnad pressed cloae against the window in silent 

ntion; after which he goes throng the same 

SSsties and humble attitudes at the other win- 

vs opposite the tombs of Abn Beker and Omar. 

rayer and four proatrationa is also addressed 

e the lomb of the "bright blooming Fatimai" 

e is always called ; and thia,"sin.ft» aw' " " — 
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to the Deity on retuniing to the rodha before lei 
the mosque, completes the ceremony of the 
or visit, the perfurniance of which oceupieB 8t 
about twenty minutes. 

Certain gifts and gratuities are exacted of c 
pilgrim ; the euiiuchs and porters expect their fe 
a matter of right ; pririleged persons sit at difli 
stations to receive his donations ; and be^ars I 
him at the gate imploring hie charity. The « 
visit cost Burekhardt fifteen piasters ; tfaoog 
states that he might have accomplished it for 
the expense. An additional sum is paid by I 
who enter within the raihng of the hejra : admi 
is granted free to pashas, emirs, and persons of i 
but others must purchase this favour of the eun 
at the price of twelve or fifteen dollars. Pew, ] 
ever, avail themselves of this indulgenae, bee 
there is little to gratify the prying eye of cnri 
beyond what falls under their external observs 
" All the privileges the hajjis have," says Pitte 
only to thrust in their heads at the windows bet 
the brass grates, and to petition the dead jh^ 
which they do with a wonderful deal of reven 
affection, and zeal." Though the visit to the me 
and tomb are not obhgatory on the faithful, 
thought to be an act highly acceptable to the H 
and to expiate many sins, while it entitles the ri 
at the same time to the patronage of the Propb 
heaven. The Moslem divines affirm, that a {h 
said in sight of the hejra is as efficacious as a 1 
sand said in any other place except Mecca, and 
whoever recites forty prayers in this mosque wi 
delivered from the torments of hell-fire after d 
These reputed virtues attract swarms of pil^ 
almost every month in the year, and from all ] 
of the Mohammedan world. 

The entire superintendence of watching, clea 
and lig'hliiig is intrusted to the care of forty or 
euBUcbs, who have an eala.'D\i&\ui;ten.t of tdti 




mnezzinB.ornierou'ar-jand guides, si mil ar tn that M 
Qwir brethren of the BeituUah. They are person* • 
tt far higher importance, and are more richly 
'~~~ led, thoagh in the same costume. Their usunl 
is a^ ; the chief, or Sheik el Haram, is styled 
- „_iiies8, and considered the principal person in 
be town. They have lar^e stipends sent yearly 
from Constantinople, besides a share of the fees and 
doOBtions of the ha^is. Their number is fixed at 
. Wo, and they have correspondents dispersed over 
Ibt whole Turkish empire. Besides their share of 
Hw income of the mosque, they have their surra or 
■BMity, which is tr<msmitted from Constantinople 
■Bd'Cairo; many of their families receiving as much 
aa low. or 2001. sterling per annum, without per- 
I fiimiing any duty whatever. It is from this souroe 
ehisflythat the city, with its pubhc and pionafounda- 
■"' B, is anpported, though the greater portion of 
10 aimiiities is often misapplied, and only Hervos 
to pamper a swarm of idle hypocrites. 

Notwithstanding some valuable presents, its repu- 
tation for wealth, and its splendid exterior, the 
noaque of the Prophet ranks only as a poor estab- 
lishment. The gaudy colours displayed on every 
side, the glazed columns, fine pavements, and gilt 
inscriptions, dazzle the sight at Rrst ; but after a 
short pause it becomes evident to the spectator tliat 
this is an exhibition of tinsel decoration, and not of 
real riches. " It will bear no comparison," sajfi 
Bnrckhardt, " with the shrine of the most iusigmfl- 
cant Catholic saint in Europe, and may serve as a 
convincii^ proof that, whatever may be their super- 
stition and fanalicism, the Moslem are not disposed 
to make the same pecuniary sacrifices to their rdli- 
gious foundations, as the Popish or even the Prot- 
estant Christians do for theirs." 
I TTiere are several other places in the neif^hbour- 
L hood which are also iuchided in these pious viaita> 
Ltioiis, among which are the sepulchi«s o( t.\\b vsa 
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daughters, wives, aunts, uncles, relations, and i 
mediate successors af the Prophet. So rich indeed 
ia Medina in the remains of great saints, that they 
havealmostlostthcirindividu^ importance, although 
the relics of any one of the persons just mentioned 
would be sufficient to immortalize any other MoBlem 
town. A visit is made to Gebel Ohud to pray at the 
tombs of Hamza and the seventy martyrs who fell 
there in battle. A small cupola marks the spot 
where Mohammed was struck by the stone whicb 
knocked out four of his front teeth. Koba, the vil- 
lage where he first alighted on his flight from Mecca, 
ai^ the place where he changed the kebla from 
JeruBalem to the Ka:^a, are the only other spots 
that the pilgrims are enjoined to visit. 

As to the government of Medina, it haa always 
been considered since the commencement of Islarn 
as forming a separate principality. Under the ca- 
liphs it was ruled by persons appointed by them, 
and independent of the sheriffs of Mecca. When 
the power of the Abbassidea declined, these depntiee 
threw off their allegiance, and exercised the same 
influence in the northern Hejaz that the governors 
of Mecca did in the southern. The sheriff^, how- 
ever, often succeeded in extending a temporary an- 
thorityover Medina, and wheuSehm 1. mounted the 
throne, he planted here a garrison of Turkish sol- 
diers, under the command of an aga, who was to be 
the mihtarychiefof the city ; while the civil jurisdic- 
tion was placed in the hands of the Sheik el Haiain, 
or Prefect of the Temple, who was to correspond 
regularly with the capital, and to have the rank ofa 
pasha. This mode of government, with the excep- 
tion of a short period when the whole territoiy fell 
under the power of Mecca, continued till the time 
of the Wahabee invasion, about thirty years ago. 
After the subjugation of that sect, Medina was again 
^aced under the authority of a Turkish commaiSer. 
7%e Aga el Haram lakes ttie management of Iho 



pecumary businfsa of the mosque, and of all eccle- 
ttiastical affairs. Nest to him in importance is the 
cadi, though many of the native sheiks slill enjoy 
great respect and consideration. 

After a stay of three days at the City of the Pro- 
phet, the carjvans take their departure — the Syrian 
returns to Damascus, and the Egyptian to Cairo, by 
way of Bedr, Ahaba, and across the desert to Suez. 
The entire route of the former from Mecca occu- 
pies forty days, that of the latter thirty-seven : the 
caravan to Sanaa requires forty-three days. Bedr, 
(kmous for Ihe battle fought by Mohammed in the 
second year of the Hejira, contains upwards of five 
hundred houses, and still boasts many relics of that 
miraculous engagement. The celebrated field which 
laid the foundation of the Moslem empire lies south 
of the town about a mile distant, at the foot of the 
hills. 

Snez, about seventy miles from Cairo, and once a 
city of considerable wealth and splendour, is now 
reduced to a paltry half-ruined village — a state of 
desolation chiefly owing to the ravages committed 
by the French, who thus avenged tne opposition 
they experienced from the beys of Egypt. The 
waUs Mid forliflcations, which never were of much 
rtrenpth, are rapidly falling into decay. The har- 
li6iir IS spacious and safe, and near the shore are 
■erne well-built khans. The water is brackish and 
SSb air bad, occasioned by the extensive salt-marshes, 
■MiJch are filled with stagnant waters.* The influ- 
mta ofthis malaria the inhabitants endeavour to 
"' interact by drinking brandy ; but the mortality is 

diecovered in 183! , near Sura, by two English 
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10 by Iha Badoum End tiie pilirim. By tha a 

-CO. the iteieits of Atabin laigM pBihapi bs ro_ 

idhdntsble,— 7>aniocl.D/rAri?ii^Mfiat. jSdc. CaptHtaft 
II, p. 44. 
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not diminished, and fevers of a maligriaiit kind pre- 
vail during tlie spring and summer. It ia veryttiiiily 
peopled, containing a mixture of Greeks, Copts, and 
Araoa. At tlie time of tlie pilgrimage and the de- 
parture of the fl<^et there is an inUux of strangers ; 
bat nobody will reside permanently except from the 
temptation of gain. There are neither raerchants 
nor artiaana, except a. few Greek shipwrights, — this 
harbour being one of the few in the Gulf where ves- 
sels can be repaired. In ancient times the naviga- 
ble canal (the bed of which, 115 feet wide, is still 
visible) that connected it with Uie fertile banks of 
the Nile made it an emporium of considerable celeb- 
rity ; but the disadvantages under which it labours 
from its situation at the extremity of a narrow sea, 
down which the winds blow with great force mae 
months in the year, render it unfit for the puTposes 
of extensive trade. The government was formerty 
intrusted to a bey from Cairo, who kept a nuiaenms 
household, though the Bedouins might be called 
complete masters of the place. Since the power 
of Ati Pasha has been established in Egypt, tiie au- 
thority of the native sheiks has ceased, aud a dow- 
lahnominuted by the Turkish sultan is now the re^- 
deat governor. 

In travelling from Akaba to Suez, the hajjis oft^ 
turn aside from the great route to visit the shrine 
of St. Catherine and the pious monuments about 
Mount Sinai. The convent, though bearii^r ihs 
name of that saint as its vice-patroness, is dedicated 
to the Transfiguration. According to the accredited 
tradition of the place, it dates its origin from tbs 
fourth century. Helena, the mother of Constantino 
the first Christian emperor, is said to have erected 
here a smali church to commenmrate the spot where 
the Lord appeared to Moses in the burning biuh; 
and in the garden of the convent a small tower ot 
cbapel is still shown, the foundation of whicli is 
«i(tf to have been laid ty ^et. Ttve ^iety of Iho 
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empress VTBB tmitated by olhsrs, aiid. ill course of the 
next cMitury Bttnikr buildings were erected in dif- 
ferent parts of the neighbourhood ; bat the ill treat- 
ment -which the monks and hermits suffered from 
the Bedouins induced them to apply to Justinian; 
wid in compliance with their request, he built a. for- 
tified convent, ospable of protecting them against 
their oppressors. Monastic establiRhnients had then 
become prevalent ; and the generoua emperor is 
eaid to have assigned the whole peninsula in prop- 
erty to the luonks. 

It was not [ill some years afterward that it got 
possession of the corpse and obtained the name of 
St. Catherine, who had suffered martyrdom at Alex- 
andria, and was transported thence by angels to the 
highest peak of the adjacent mountains. Of thia 
miracle one of the friars was informed in a vision ; 
and search being made, the body was found and 
entombed in the church, which thus acquired an 
additional claim to the veneration of the Greek 
Christians. 

At the time of the Saracen conquests the number 
of priests and hermits belonging to this asil other 
neighbouring establishments is said to have amounted 
to 6000 or 7000. Notwithstanding the continued 
danger to which they must have been esposed from 
Ibese bigoted zealots, they contrived to defend their 
possessions against the attacks of the hostile tribes, 
not by any military array, but by the more suocese- 
nd arms of patience, meekness, and money. Under 
the sultans of Egypt, they were charged with the 
protection of the hai-caravans to Mecca, on that 
part of the route wtiich lay along the northern 
frontier of their territory. The increasing power 
of the Bedouins gradually impaired their influ- 
ence and encroached on their possesaions, until 
they were at length confined to the walls of their 
monastery. 

The situation of ihe convent is wM «ci4 w*- 
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tureBque. It stands at the southern exlremily of a 
green valley, in a narrow recess which is terniiaated 
by steep impending rocks. Its form is an irregular 
quadrangle of about 130 paces, having the appear- 
ance of a fortress, enclosed with high and solid waUa . 
of granite, and defended by several email towera. 
When the French were in Egypt, apart of the east- 
ern wall, which haii fallen down, was rebuilt by 
order of General Kleber, Within there are eight or 
ten small court-yards, some of which are neatly laid 
out iu beds of flowers and vegetables ; a few date- 
trees and cypresses also grow there, besides a quan- 
tity of vines. The distribution of the interior aporU 
ments is very irregular. There is a great numbN* 
of small rooms in the lower and upper stories, moat 
of which are at present unoccupied. The principal 
edifice is the church, which was built by Jusliuittn, 
though it has since undergone frequent repairs. It 
forms an oblong square ; the roof is supported by a 
double row of line granite pillars, coated with wluto 
plaster i and the floor is paved with beautiful slabs 
of marble. An abundance of silver lamps, paintings, 
and portraits of saints adorn the walls round the altar; 
among the latter is a large picture of the Transfigura- 
tion, portraits of Justinian, Theodora, and St. Cathe- 
rine, anda St. Christopher, with a dog's head, "nie 
silver lid of a sarcophagus Ukewise attracts attention; 



the idea of being interred here, although the monks 
were disappointed of that honour. There are twenty- 
seven smaller churches or chapels dispersed over 
the convent, in many of which daily masses an 
read, and in all of them one at least every Sabbath. 
None of them have steeples ; and as there is but ooe 
bell, which is rung only on Sundays, it is customuy 



from ropes, the sound ot wVuch is heard all o 
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Inisea. The cull to vespers is tnsule by strUtil^H 
jleca of dry wood in the same manner. -vlll 

pB former times, every principal Christian eect, 
tfiept Lutherans and Calvinists, hod its chapel in 
Ifconvent nf Siniii ; but most or these have long 
M dmndoned by tlieir owners. Whut may be 
inndeTed mor* remarkable is, that clnse by the 
BH eiareh stands a Mohammedan mosque, spa- 
stu enongh to contain two hundred people at pray- 
B. It is said to have been boilt in the fifteenth or 
tteenth century, to prevent the destniction of the 
mastery, imd is sometimes visited by straggling 
Igrims. The greatest number of these is pertiaps 
>R> sixty to eighty annually ; hut so late as the 
(toentury, regular haj-caravans uaed to come from 
fito as well as from Jerusalem ; 800 Armenians 
B stated to have arrived in one day, and 500 
>ptB on another occasion. Adjoining the con- 
nt ia a feasant well-stocked garden, which is en- 
red by a subterraneous passage. It produces fruits 
id vegetables of various kinds, and of the finest 
lality. 

The namber of monks, most of whom are natives 
thfi Greek islands, does not now exceed twenty 
Ghirty. They have a president or prior : but the 
momoe or steward is the true head of the com- 
lini^, and mana^s all its affairs. The superior 
tbe wbole order is the archbishop or nii, who is 
osen by a council of delegates, and formally coa- 
tnei by the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem. In an- 
ioit times he resided in the convent; but since its 
i am have been on the decline, it has been found 
ipedient that he should live abroad ; the Bedouins 
^ — lidering his presence as entitling them to exact 
'high fees, especially on Ids entering the estab- 
lent. On this occasion 10,000 dollars (215«.) 
sometimes demanded ; hcuce the monks, rather 
purchase this honour so dearly, shut up the 
and have dispensed with the archbishop's ^m- 
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ence since the ini<ldle uf the last century. Thair 
discipline with regard to food and prayer is rery se- 
vere. They all employ theoiHelves in some profes- 
sion ; and tneir little tjratemity can boast of a cook, 
a diatiUer, a baker, a shoemaker, a tailor, a caipea- 
ter, a candle-maker, a mason, and other handicia^, 
each of whom has hia workshop, with a stock of 
rusty utensils, which still indicate traces of the for- 
mer industry of the establishment. Brandy made 
from dates is the chief solace these recluses enjoy ; 
andithey are permitted, even during their &at«, to 
indulge in this domestic beverage. They have a 
library, which contains about 1500 Greek TDlames 
and TOO Arabic manuscripts ; but of this they mak« 
little use, as they can read or write no language 
except their vernacular tongue. Notwithstaoding 
tbeir ignorance, they are fond of seeing strangera in 
their wildernesB, and alwayis receive them with hoa- 
pitahty and kindness. As the gate has been long 
walled up, visiters and provisions are hoisted up by 
a windlass with a rope and a noose ; a stick being 
Jixed transversely to the lower end, which is let 
iawa from a window about forty feet from the 
ground. 

The only habitual frequenters of the convent are 
liie Bedouins. They are never indeed admitted 
within the walls ; but they have established the 
custom, that whoever among them, whether man, 
woman, or child, comes here, must be supplied with 
bread for breakfast and supper, which is lowered 
down in a basket. Scarcely a day passes that the 
inmates have not to feed thirty or forty persoafl ; 
and during the last century the demand was still 
heavier, as the Arabs had a privilege to call for a 
dish of cooked meat in addition to their aUowance 
of bread. In consequence of this practice diepotes 
continually happen ; if the Bedouins are iiot satiBfied 
with the distribution of food or fuel, they assail Bie 
monks, lay waste the garden, and throw stones,, or 



enn fire tbeir muskets frota the surrounding lieiglits 
into the convent. The priests in Iheir turn- are 
BODietiraeB obliged to retalinte, Tor they have a 
wcU-fumished armoury Bud two small caainoii ; but 
they take great care never to kill any of their 
assailants, 

Notwithatanding the daily claima on their char- 
ity, the expenses of the monastery are supposed to 
tie very moderate. The yearly consumption of corn 
Burckhardt estimates at 3500 bushels, and theii 
annual expenditure at 1000/. sterling. A consi- 
derable revenue must arise from their possessions 
abroad ; for besides the convent at Cairo, which 
contains a prior and about lifty monks, they have 
est^lishments and landed property in many other 
mta Of the East, especially in the Archipelago and 
Csndia. They have also a small church at Cid' 
tatta, and another at Surat. 

' The mountains and deserts in the neighbourhood, 
*mg the scenery of many events in Scripture luB- 
Dry, are pointed out ^ the hermits to the attention 
ftheir visiters. On Gebcl Mousa is shown a amall 
Imrch dedicated to the Virgin ; a convent which 
ears the name of St. Elias, erected on the BpOt 
rhere Elijah was fed by the ravens ; and a poor 
DDsqne without any ornaments, where the Bedouins 
bn^ter sheep in honour of Moses, making vows 
^•^ him, and entreating his intercession with Hearen 
fbeii favour. At a small distance, a placs ia 
Jwn in the rock, somewhat resembling the print 
the forepart of the foot, which is said to be that 
^« the Prophet, and is devoutly kissed by all the 
jloslem. The head of the golden calf which the 
iraelites worshipped, now changed into stone ; the 
lace where the brazen serpent was erected ; the 
or^-place of Moses and Aaron ; the grotto where 

E. AlhanaeiuB lived ; the spot touched by the foot 
Mohammed's camel on its way to heaven ; the 
pulpit and pelrilied pot or kettle of Moses -, anltlgi 



granite rock, resenibling a chair, on which he sat 
and beheld the light betweoa Joshua and the Amale- 
kileB, — are among the sacred spots pointed ontto 
the credulity of pilgrims, and identified by the bro- 
therhood, who find it then; interest to multiply object* 
of curiosity and veneration. 

On the very aummit of Gehel Mousa stands b 
church, which, though now much dilapidated, is an 
obrject of great attraction. The Arabs believe that 
the original tables of the commandmenta are butiad 
under the pavemeat ; and they have made excava- 
tiona on every side in the hope of finding them. 
They more particularly rovere this spot from a bfi- 
lief that tho rains which fall on the peninsula are 
under the immediate control of Moses ; and they 
are persuaded that the monks of St. Catherine are 
in possession of the taoural, or book which be sent 
down from heaven ; upon the opening and shutting 
of which depends the state of the weather. The 
reputation which the holy men have thus obtained 
of having the dispensation of rain in their hands 
sometimes becomes rather troublesome to theni) 
eBpecially as they have encouraged that superatitioqa 
belief with a view to enhance tneir own credit. Sy 
a natural inference the Bedouins have conclude^ 
that if they can bring rain, they have it hlcewiiD in 
their power to withhold it ; and, in consequeiige, 
whenever a dearth happens, they accuse Ihem of 
malevolence, and often tumultuously assemble to 
compel their prayers. The same imputation thay 
lay to their charge when violent floods happen to 
biirst down the hills and destroy their cattle or date- 
trees. A peasant some years since, whose sheep 
and camels had been swept ofi' by the torrent, weat 
in a fury to the convent and fired his musket at it, 
exclaiming, " You have opened the book so mudi 
that we are all drowned!" The monks pacified him 
with presents ; but, on departing, he begged that in 




, ROCK OF UEHIBAH. 

(iitare they would only open half tlie tsounrt,, 

Orierlhat ths rains might be more Diodocate. _ , 

in a valley between Mount Moses and Mount 

utteTine ataods tlie convent of Ihe Forty Martj-ra, 

Wliagood garden and an orchard of olive-trees. 

ASM il ie the Fouutain of the Partridge {Bir Sho- 

Jlw), 10 named from having been revealed by one of 

4tK birds to the priests when tliey were removing 

Wtody of their patroness, and fainting with thirst. 

*lhe same valley a block of granite is shown as 

•mg the Rock of Meribah, out of which water 

Wad when Htnick by the rod of Moses. It lies 

gwa insulated by the side of the path, and seems to 

fc» formerly belonged to Mount Sinai, which hangs 

■tvuiety of precipices ail over the vaCey. Burck- 

nrit says the block is about twelve feet in height, 

wan irregular shape, approaching to a cube. There 

^VB about twenty apertures on its surface, lying 

Uniy in a straight line round its three sides, 

tbroi^ which tlie water is said to have burst out. 

These fiBBures are, for the most part, ten or twelve 

laches long, two or three broad, and about the same 

in depth : some of them appearing to be incrusted 

aU over like the inside of a. teakettle. 

This stone is greatly venerated by the Bedouins, 
who put grass into the crevices as offerings to the 
memory of Moses, lli the same manner as they place 
it upon the tombs of their saints ; this vegetable 
being 1o them the most precious gift of nature, and 
that upon which their existence depends. Shaw, 
Pococke, and the earUer travellers, in describing this 
rock, seem credulously to have adopted Ihu extrava- 
gant legends of the monks. The former regards 
the intrusted apertures as the lively and demon- 
strative tokens of their having been anciently so 
many fountains ; and is of opinion that art or chancs 
could by no means be concerned in the contrivanc 
— evidently afraid to injure the reputation of " 
Sciiptnre miracle. More recent visiters have 
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turediwitlioutimpugningtiieli'iith of Sacred History^ 
to qucBtion Ihe antiquity and identity of this sur- 
prising black, and consider it one of Itie deceptionai 
invented by the brotliers of the convent, who hava) 
a personal interest in encouraging this supcrstition-l 
Ever^ observer, Burckhardt has remarked, must bq| 
eoDTinced, on the slightest examination, that moaC 
of the. crevices are the work of art, — three or foucj 



pset 

» the effect of moisture may be qnile true ; for tile 
adjoining rocks, where water is still dripping, axe 
marked in the same manner ; so that if a fragment 
of the clilf were to fall down, it might be difflcuKin 
a few years to make a distinction between the two. i 
What renders the locality of this venerated stone 
niore suspicious, is the fact that this part of the ' 
desert abounds with perennial springs, which seems 
to prove decidedly that it cannot be the parched 
vale of Rephidira, " where there was no water for 
the people to drink." While, therefore, the miracle , 
of Moses remains untouched, we may be permittsd < 
to doubt the accuracy of the monks and BedouJIta, ' 
who are naturally pleased to see strangers stmck ' 
with religious surprise at the same objects which 
they themselves revere, perhaps with all the sincer- | 
ity of a conscientious belief. | 

Not far from Sinai a valley was discovered about ' 
the beginning of the eighteenth century,, whidi [ 
created a considerable sensation in Europe from ttn | 
rocks being covered with inscriptions in unknown 
characters and uncouth figures ; this was the famous 
Gebel MoikaCeb, or Written Mountain. Learned soci- 
eties and several governments encouraged trarel- 
lers to examine them ; and Mr. Clayton, bishop of 
Clogher, offered 500(. to defray the expenses of tbe 
journey, provided any man of letters would undertake 
to copy them. Expectations were entertained that 
C&flse inscriptions might furnish some testimonj 




^ ihe passa^ of the Israeliles through 

■ tlieDeBert, or their residence in that country. But 
I nneafer inspection these sanguine hopes vaiiished. 
I fit carvings were found by those who e;cainined 
I Unn la be for the most part little else than the 
I nuDKoftraTellersorpilgrims, ill-engraven in Greek, 
I Ainsh, and Arabic charactera. CrOHseswere seen 
I lOaQg these hieroglyphics, and a gjeat manydraw- 
I ■tptrfinountain-goats and camels, the latter some- 
I times laden, or with riders. The whole sandstone 
L <£&, occasionally to the height of twelve or nrteen 
K fart, are thickly covered with such delineations, 
B lAch are-contmaed for several mUes with only a 

■ few intervals. 

I Kfferent opinions have been entertained as to the 
I tee and purport of these writings : the most proba- 

■ wis that which aEcribes them to the hajjis in tho 
■>ixtli century, who were in the habit, during the 
Kfi%Tintage, of visiting the holy places about Sinai, 
Kpr rather Mount Serbal ; which Burckhardt sup- 
B^DBBB to have been anciently the principal place of 
KMn^on, from the circumstance that, though similar 
^^Hcriptions abound in other parts, none are to be 
Kflm^ at Gebel Mousa or Gebel Katerin. Pococke, 
Ekfontague, Niebuhr, and other travellers, copied 
llfaBtn J but little success has been made in decipher- 
ft'WS their meaning, though, from what is known, the 
npneial opinion is that they are of no great import- 
Ktuee. The top of the Written Mountain is covered 
K'Vitb large stones inscribed with hieroglyphics, some 
b of Qiem standing upright, while others are lying flat. 
TThey appear to be sepulchral monnments with epi- 
htai^, ^"'^ '"^y either Indicate that the ruins in the 
r»eighbourbood were once populous cities, or be 
I attributed to the well-known propensity of the Arabs 
ETtaburr their dead on high places. There are few 
uiir.flte Bedouin tribes who have not one or more 
^taaba of sheiks or protecting saints on the top of 
l&e bi^B, in whose honour they atill offer f.a<nite' 
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A goat is piously slain at the sepulchre of Aaam on 
Moiint Hor ; and the tomb of Sheik Saleh, neat 
Sinai, isnks next in veneration to the Mount of 
Moses. On its rude walls are suapendod silk tassels, 
handkerchiefs, ostrich-eg-gs, halters, bridles, and 
similar articles, as votive gifts. Once a year all the 
tribes of the Towara Arabs in their best attire repair 
to the spot, and remain encamped three days ; during 
which many sheep are sacrificed, camel-races run, 
and the nights spent in dancing and singing. Mer- 
cantile transactions are usually connected with these 
sepulchral pilgrimages ; and fairs are annually hsld 
on the spots where the bones of the patriarchs and 
prophets are supposed to rest. 

The only other place in this interesting peniiualo, 
connected with the hermits of Sinai, is the stnaB 
convent of El Bourg near Tor. Here they poHsess a 
spacious enclosure, stocked with date-trees, whence 
the fruit ia conveyed to their monastery, where it is 
naed for making brandy. A solitary monk inhabits 
the little fort built close lo the garden-wall; and, 
notwithstanding his care in drawing up the ladder 
by which he ascends to his habitation, he is not 
unfrequentlj' subjected to the visits of Ihe Bedouins, 
whoifrom time to time levy a contribution of bread 
and provisions as the prite of their protection. Tor 
has been identiHed, on account of its springs and 
palm-groves, with the ancient Elim ;,but thisseema 
to rest on no better authority than nSny other tra- 
ditions. The tovsn ia described as a wretched 
assemblage of huts, in the occupation of a few 
families drawn together by its waters and truit-trees. 
The fortress is said lo have been built by the Por- 
tuffueee, but is now in a state of decay. A few 
miles to the north, and within a short distance of 
the sea, lies the Gebel Narkous, or Mountain of the 
Bell, which is said to emit a sound " sometimes 
resembling musical glasses, sometimes like one 
piece of metal struck againal anollvM," This phe- 
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JWncnon is Tsrioiisly esplained by trnvellers. The 
^[j*be believe that the bell belongs to a consent 
™fied under the sand. The Greeks have their 
rK^nds about saints, demons, and genii, who cele- 
"**« their respecliye mysteries under this incom- 
'"^Ikeitsihle precipice. Mr. Fazakerley says the 
'^'itod was louder or softer, according as the sand 
wa^ more or less pressed ; and that at the same 
Sj*** a quivering or vibration was very sensibly felt. 
J'^J^khardt observed nothing that could throw any 
''S*M on it ; nor did he discover the slightest inark 
?i Volcanic action, to which he supposM the thun- 
™*ing noise might be attributable. Perhaps the 
****^e may be explained by the existence of a 
''^'Vity underneatli, in which steam or rarefied air is 
K^nerated ; or by the moving of the fine white sand, 
**' which the bank is composed, over the moister 
**M harder sand beneath.* 



* tSimilar eoDnde »K not uncDmmon in othei parte of Ihe 
Jorld. (Sbb Family Libturf, No, LIV.) In a paper lately read 
tMfoie Ihe Geological Society in London, Sir Jotin Hertchel 
tDggnta SB tbe only probable explanalion which ocfnicied to 
llim of the BOUnda at Narkous, that they aie caused by (he 
iWOTBlion and condensation of Eubteiraneoua sloam ; and be- 
Icng 10 the iame clsss of phenomena as the combnelion of a jet 
I Of hydrogen gag in glass tubes. He makes [he geaenl remii' 
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HIBTOKT or THE WAnABBBS. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Origia of the Wahabees— Thair Founder, Abdal Wahab— A 
count of their Doctriuea — Success of Ibn Saoud and Abdel 
leei in Nejed — Siege and Plunder of Kerbela — Submisrii 
of Mecca and Medina — Destruction of religioua Mmumen 
— Murder of Abdelamm — AcCBssion of Saoud — Hia Chata 
ler—OovBmmenl— Revenues— Military Tactics— Rmival i 
the piLgrim age— Predatory Incursions ot the Wahabeea— A 
tempts of the Turkish Government to suppress them — Exp 
ditionfrom Egypt lands at Yembo— Defeat of Tonssoon & 
St Jedeidn— Recapiure of Medina by the Turka— Thonu 
Kalh, H Native of Edinburgh, made Governor of the City- 
Recovery of Mecca and Hejaz— Mohammed Ali takea tt 
Conunand in Person— Arrest and Death of Ghaleb— Repnli 
of the Turka at Taiaba— Capture of Gunfode- Death i 
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ingtli of the Turkii 
of the Wahabees at Biase I— Surrender of T 
HIDS ann HeisBo— Cruelties of Ali— His Return to Kgypt- 
Campaign of Touasoun in Nejed- Treaty of Peace with Al 
dallah— Treachery of Ali and Renewal of Hostilities — £ip 
dilion under Ibrahim Pasha — His success in Nejed — Siq 
and Surrender of Deraiah — Death of Abdallah— Suppraaadt 
of IhaVRhsbee* and Destniclion of their Capital — Reflei 
[ions on the Character of their Government and Religion. 

One of the moat remstrkable revolutions whtc 
Arabia has witnessed since the days of Mohammn 
was that effected by the Wahabees, a religioua sec 
who evinced in their military enthusiasm all tb 
ardour and intolerance of the early Saracens. The; 
founder, front whom they took their name, was Al 
del Wahab, of the pastoral tribe of Temin, in Neje( 
and of the clan called E! Wahabe, of which U 
father was sheik. He was born in 1691 at the Til 
^gs of Ei Ayeneh, in the province of El Ared. I 
hiayomb he had visited Mecca, W.fc4m&, Busson 
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Bagdad, and various other schools of the principal 

pities in the East ; and being convinced, by what he 
tad observed during hia travels, that the primitive 
laith of Islam had become totally corrupted in prac- 
tice, and that by far the greater part of Turks and 

' Feraians were heretics, he determined to asaume 
tlie character of a reformer. Hia manners were 
naturally grave and austere ; while hia talents and 
learmng secured for him thereKfiect of his country- 
men, among whom he made several converts by 
ineana of his writing and his reputation for niadom. 
The religion and government of this sect may be 
very briefly defined, as a Mohammedan puritanism 
yiined to a Bedouin phylarchy, in which the great 
chief is both the political and religious leader of the 
nation. In their creed they are perfectly orthodoT. 
The unity of God is the fundamental principle of 
their faith. They believe in the Prophet, but re- 

r gard him as a man essentially mortal, though gifted 
witb a divine mission. Tliey reject the fables and 
folse flosses of the Koran, ackuowledging only the 
traditions of the Sonneea. As they consider all men 

' equal in the sight of God, they hold it sinful to in- 
voke the intercession of departed saints, or to honour 
their mortal remains more than those of any other 
penon. Hence chapels, cupolas, and monuments, 
where reverence was paid to their memory, they 
condemned as an abomination, and forbade them lit 
'be visited. To swear by Mohammed is criminal ; 

' and they accuse the Turks of idolatry when they 
give him the title of lord in their prayers, or revere 
Sim in a manner which approaches adoration. 
In morals they were pure and rigid ; they repro- 

; bated the use of spirituous liquors and other exhil- 

I orating substitutes ; they condemned all sensual 
^idul^nces, the neglect of justice and almsgiving, 
the common practice of fraud and treachery, usury, 
gaateB of chance, and the other vices with wtiioh. 
even the sacred cities were poll\Afti. Vft *a» *■— 
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spirit of fanaticism, they were as zealous about the 
inferior as the weiglitier mailers of the law. Next 
to the war which they declared agaiitst saints and 
sepulchres, their indignation was principally tamed 
against dress and luxury : they strictly forbade the 
wearing of silk and the smoking of tobacco ; and cut 
from their heads the only tuft of hair which their 
early Moslem discipline had leA them. Among' 
other unwarrantable acts which they abolished, was 
that of praying over the rosary, and lamenting the 
dead, thinking it impious to mourn for the soul of a 
brother in heaveu. They did not, however, so far 
skip themselves of all superstition as to abolish the 
ceremonies of ablution and the Meccan pilgrimage, 
or even those of kissing the black stone and throw- 
iniF pebbles at the devil. 

The doctrines of Abdel Wahab, it will be seen, 
were not those of a new relig^ion ; though they were 
BO represented by his enemies, and have been de- 
scribed as such by several European travellers.* 
His sole guide was IhS Koran and the o)-thodox tra- 
ditions; and his efforts were entirely directed to 
remove corruptions and abuses, and restore the faith 
of Islam to its original purity. Whether this greirt 
reformer, when he preached to his countiymen in 
the villages of Nejed, had any idea of estabushing- a 
new dynasty to reign over the proselytes of Arabia, 
is much to be doubted. Neither liis birth, nor the 
strength of his tribe, could authorine him in enter- 
taining such a design. But it cannot be denied tliat 
his doctrines had a favourable effect on the pecq>]e, 
by suppressing the infidel indifference which am- 
versally prevailed, aud which has generally a more 

* The teneta of the Wahabees were enoneously stated by 
Hoassean (ISOB) in his " Description of Uie Pastislic of Bagdad i" 
and in a Memoir of thin Sect in the " Mines dr. I'Oiient." What 
is mi^ of them in Niabulir and Valonlia ia not yeij c«rect. 
TSe beat and faUeil acccunl of them ia giien by Buiekluidt, 
"■■''-I Ct>rancez,BndMengin(K?^ivlAoKe«V 
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Imneful effect on the morals of a nation than the 
' decided acknowledgment even of a false rehgion. 
[ ' To trace the liietory of this sect, from its origin 
f to the vast ascendency which it gained in Arabia, 
were merely to record events similar to thoEe which 
daily occur in the feudal wars of the desert. It was 
about the year 1746, when Abdel Wahab was com- 
pelled, by order of the governor of El Hassa, to 
quit his native village, where for eight years, in the 
capacity of sheik, he had peaceably disseminated hie 
opinions, and made converts of several neighbouring 
chiefs. Having escaped the poniard of an assassin, 
lie repaired to Deraiah, and obtained a friendly asy- 
lum from Mohammed ibn Saond, aheik of the Beni 
Mokren, a branch of the Wold Ali belonging to the 
Aeneze tribe. Here he continued to inculcate his 
doctrines, which soon gained credit enough to en- 
courage the extension of his project, and enable him 
to employ force to subdue the refractory. Of the 
nurnerouB hordes scattered over the central wastes, 
some otfcred their voluntary 8ubmiBsion,whileothera 
combined against him, and refused to acknowled^ 
either his temporal or spiritual authority. To in- 
crease the activity of the new missionaries, they 
were diligently instructed in regard to the merit of 
asing arms to convince heretics and infidels. The 
temptations of plunder were added to the stimulants 
^religious zeal ; and a share of the booty taken in 
battle was always distributed among the conquerors, 
according to the strict law of the Koran. 

It does not appeae that the great founder of the 
sect himself assumed any other character than that 
oftheirapoatleorecclesiasticai ruler. Hisconstant 
residence was at Deraiah until his death in 1787, 
vhen he had reached the advanced age of H5. He 
' .possessed in a high degree the art of persuasion, 
and is said to have captivated all hearts by his elo- 
quence. Equally distinguished as an able politician 
and an intrepid warrior, he n\aitilai\iB4 \o "ftw 'V'A . 
_ Y2 ^ 
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the influence which he had gained by his sword over 
the deatinieB of Ar;ibia. He had all the uxorioua 
propensities of Mohajnmed, and his twenty wives 
produced him eighteen children. 

The first military champion of the new doctrinesi 
nnd the political founder of the Wahabee govern* 
ment, was Mohammed ibn Saoud, who had married 
thedaughter of Abdel Wahab. When he commenced 
his missionary exploits under the title of emir, aC' 
companied by his eldest son Abdelazeez, his force 
was so small, that in his lirst skirmish with ths 
enemy he had with him only seven camel-riders. 
While the venerable apostle contented himself with 
making proselytes at Deraiah, the two warriors 
successively conquered Nejed, and moat of the great 
Bedouin tribes who annually visited that territory 
in quest of pasturage. The earUest and most formi- 
dable of their opponents was Erar, sheik of BlHassa. 
The first army which he sent agamst them, in 1767, 
was defeated. Again he made his appearance is 
person, at the head of 4000 men, with four pieces 
of artillery, and laid sie^e to Deraiah ; but he was 
seain repulsed, nnd compelled to retreat in great 
disorder. The death of Ibn Saoud, in l~a5, left 
Abdelazeez sole commander of the sectarian army; 
and by his bravery and indefatigable efforts their 
victones were pushed to the remotest provinces of 
Arabia. Mekrami, sheik of Nejcran, from bf^^g an 
enemy, became a devoted follower ; the sheriff of 
Abu-Arish was also reduced to obedience, and by 
Ibeir means the new doctrines were spread from 
the coast of Bahrein to the conlines of Mocha and 
Aden. As the cattle and spoils of the unconverted 
were unceremoniously seized by the Wab^beeB, a 
title by which they now became known, numbeia 
ttirned proselytes to save their property, and testified 
the sincerity of their faith by attacking and ]^tm- 
dering their neighbours. 
AJlermany hard strugg\ea ftie -aitirde ^^ \,\ve N^ed 
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Md embraced the reformed doctTinea. It had also 
SsBumed a new political condition j and instead of 
Ming divided as formerly into a. number of small 
M^ndeut territories or claughips, perpetually at 
Jv with each other, it became the seat of a formi- 
niUe power, mider a chief whose authority, like 
"wt of the first caliphs, was supreme both in civil 
^nd Hpiritual affairs. Yet hostilities bad not been 
Mdired ; nor did the Wahabees encroach upon the 
I Wgita of the two govemraentB nearest to them, — 
■Hgdad and Hejaz. The pilgrim-caiavaiis passed 
wroagh their land without molestation. They were 
*»en on friendly terms with Serour, sheriff of Mecca, 
Juid, in irei, obtained leave to perform their devo- 
Wna at the Kaaba. Their increase of power seems 
U first to have excited the jealousy of Sheriff Gha- 
wb; and within a few years after his accession to 
(Ik government he had declared open war against 
them, which was carried on in the Bedouin style, 
fotemipted only by a few shortlived truces. Being 
Hiffli in regular correspondence with the Porte, he 
'left no means untried for prejudicing the Ottoman 
govermnent against the sectarians. He represented 
Uiem as infidels : and their treatment of the Turkish 
bajjis did not remove this unfavorable opinion. 
Similar accounts were given by the pashas of Bag- 
dad, who had seen the neighbouring country assailed 
almost annually by these invaders, who exacted a 
capitation- tax from all Persian devotees that crossed 
ae desert. 

No place on the eastern border seemed better 

'adapted than Bagdad for pushing the war into the 

Lheart of the enemy's territory; and, in 1787, Soly- 

Pasha despatched an expedition to attack De- 

j, consisting of 4000 or 5000 Turkish troops, 

twice that number of allied Arabs, under the 

mand of liis lieu tenant -go veruor. Instead of 

Ivancing directly to the capital, they laid siege to 

l« Ibrtliied citadei of Hassa,\Mc^ i««\'eIi^^iaKa 
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fifforts above a month, untU the arrival of -a afro 
force under Saoud, the son of Abdelazeez, det 
mined them to retreat. The Wahabee chief anti 
pated this measure, and endeavoured to interci 
their return, by throwing camel-loads of salt, whi 
he had brought for the purpose, into the wells 
their line of march. The soldiers of Bagdad wi 
thus compelled to halt ; and for three days the t' 
armies continued within sight of each other, 1 
without venturing on an attack. A truce for i 
years was at length concluded, and both part 
quietly dispersed to their homea. 

The failure of this expedition was fatal to the si 
cess of the Turks, as the Wahabees had now lean 
to despise Ihem. The peace was soon broken ; a 
in leoi, Saoud at the head of 30,000 men attacli 
Kerbela, so famed for the magnificent tomb 
mosque of Hossein, which had long attracted I 
devotion of the Moslem. The town was enter 
, after a very slight resistance, by means of pal 
trunks placed agiiinat the w^ and five thoua 
persons were massacred. While executing t 
horrible butchery, a fanatical doctor cried from ' 
top of a tower, " Kill, strangle all infidels who g 
companions to God !" In their fury they spai 
none but old men, women, and children. Th 
indignation was specially directed against the sep 
chre, which was filled with the riches of Turkey t 
Persia. The cupola, with its golden ornaments, \ 
thrown down; and in this act the spoilers wi 
heard to exclaim, " God have mercy upon those « 
destroyed, and none upon those who built then 
Treasures were found to a vast amount, which 1 
accumulated in proportion to the excessive vene 
tion of the pilgrims. Over the tomb was suspeoc 
a huge pearl ; near it were deposited twenty sab) 
mounted with precious stones ; these, togelher W 
rases, lamps, rubies, emeralds, diamonds, and 
tides of gold and silveT,becMtie ftve ■^wnjerty 
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The houses were stripl of their valui 
laiture ; 4000 Cashmere shawls, 2000 swords, 
many muskets, were piled in one heap for 
^ution when the troops evacuated the ph 
ach in live daye they had reduced to a mass 
lokiiig ruiite. 
While the Wahabees were occupied on the banks 
'the Euphrates, Ghaleb penetrated into Nejed and 
A poBsesaioa of Shara, a small town in the prov- 
» of Kasym. In his campaigns he had hitherto 
HI alternately victor and vanquished; but Ab- 
elazeez, eitending bis views with his coDqueets, 
r began to invade Hejaz with more zeal and 
leverance than he had ever before manifested. 
«ady Saoud had carried the arms and the faith 
hie father among the mountain- tribes on the 
■*-"- "8 of Yemen, where Abu Nocta, the sheik of 
■, was left in charge of the new proselytes. The 
« eastward of Mecca were obliged to yield ; and 
e country was intrusted to the command of 0th- 
"1 ei Medaife, brotber-in-law to Ghaleb, but who 
. for some years been at enmity with his kinsman. 
IS03, he besieged Taif, which was taken after a 
[OrouB resistance, and condemned to share the 
p of Kerbela ; — with this difference, that the sol- 
's had orders to spare neither old age nor infancy. 
U hundred males were put to the sword ; but the 
9B1B were respected. Many houses were burnt, 
t the whole were plundered. All the holy tombs 
» destroyed ; among others that of Al Abbas, the 
te of Mohammed, celebrated throughout Arabia 

I its beauty and its sanctity. The palace and fine 
~ l«Ds of the sheriif were desolated ; but his trea- 

s luid been carried to Mecca. These succeases 
ItoldKied the Wahabees, and for the first time 
f interdicted the pilgrim- caravans. 

II the following year, they effected the total con- 
st of Hejaz. Saoud and Othman, after several 
Ilea with Ghaleb, approached Mecca, M\i'^\0 
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their camp within an hour and a half's distance of 
the city. The eastern suburb was attacked and 
taken possession of, and frorn that point frequent 
aalliea were made into the town. The governor, 
undismayed, defended himself with great bravery. 
He laid a mine near his palace, which obUged the 
assailants to make a temporary retreat. Bat the 
supply of water was cut off by diverting the cand 
of Atafat ; and the inhabitants, after a si^ie of two 
or three months, were reduced to extreme necessitf 
for want of provisions. Dogs and cats were eagei^ 
devoured; the only stores were at the disposal of 
the sheriff and liis warriors ; and when these wer€ 
consumed he retired towards Jidda, carrying off the 
whole of his family and baggage, having previouMj 
set fire to his palace to destroy such furniture' at 
was not easily portable. The city was now abaii< 
doned to its fate. On the next morning, the chiel 
inhabitants went out to capitulate, or rather to Bxa- 
render at diacretion ; and on the same day (April S7| 
Saoud made his entrance. Not the slightest excesi 
■waa committed ; and the Meccawees stdl remembei 
with gratitude the excellent discipline observed fcj 
the wild Bedouin soldiers. All the shops werl 
immediately opened by order of the victorious chief 
and every article which his troops required •wti 
purchased with read^ money. This larbearancl 
was doubtless the efleet of policy ; but the artfa! 
conqueror ascribed it to a miracle. He told tlM 
ulemas, in full council, that he had seen Mohammec 
in a dream, who threatened him that he should noi 
survive three days if a single grain of com wen 
forcibly taken from the holy city. But the dia 
pleasure of the Prophet did not extend to thoM 
objects of idolatry which offended the religiooi 
prejudices of the Wahabees. Above eighty spIendH 
lombs, which covered the remains of the descend 
aatB of the Apostle, and formed the great ornamsntj 
fff Mecca, were levellei wiViv ftie pft\UMi,-, wk wai 
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B monument of the favourite and venerable Kadi-^ 
i wved. The coffee-houses, or rather shops Tot ' 
'ritooua liquors, next felt the desolating zeal of the 
IBUerB. Piles of hookahs and Persian pipes 
m collected from these haunta and burnt in the 
nnce of Saoud. The use of brandy and tobacco 
e iffobibited under severe penalties; and the 
lataDts were obliged to conform, outwardly at 
ri,lotha new creed, by abandoning their lux- 
W and rich dresses, and being more punctual in 
ir devotions. Prayers for the sultan in the grand 
Wue were ordered to be abolished ; the govem- 
~ was placed in the hands of Abdel Main, the 
ir of Ghaleb ; and in the following epistle this 
morable conquest was communicated to the Otto- 
n Porte : — 

'SiooD TO Selim. — I entered Mecca on the 4th 
'of Mohairam, in the 1318th year of the Hejira. 
ept peace towards the inhabitants. I destroyed 
uie tombs that were idolatrously worshipped. 
botkhed the levying of all customs above two and 
^percent. I confirmed the cadi whom yon 
. g^)pointed to govern in the place, agreeably to 
commands of Mohammed. I desire, that in the 
ing years you will give orders lo the pashas of 
a (Damascus) and Mesr (Cairo) not to come 
Mmpanied with the mahuial, trumpets, and drums, 
> Mecca and Medina. For why I Beligion is not 
ifited by these things. Peace be between us : 
I may the blessing of God be unto you ! — Dated 
the 10th day of Moharram." (May 3, 1803.) 
■tem Mecca the reformer turned his arms i^ainst 
iaj hut the interval had allowed Ghaleb time to 

rie for his reception by mounting the walls 
cannon from the vessels in the harbour. For 
Tta days the town was besieged ; the supplies 
Vater were cut off, in consequence of whicTi 
mbers perished of thirst. But the inhabitacta 
ight bravely, aiij the Wahabee c\ue(, ic3^iBrB\% i 
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of victory, wap obliged to retreat ; though aon 
allege this forbearance was purchased with a bril 
of 30,000 dollars (6496i. 15j.). While Saoud direct 
his march towards the northern desert, the olh 
issued from his stronghold, and resumed the goTet 
ment of Mecca. Knowing that he coiild not defei 
the place for any length of time, he compromiBi 
matters with the invader ; and in consideration i 
his influence and high station, he obtained mo 
favourable terms than were usually granted to oth 



fi3 tribe of Harb were compelled to yield, but i 
without a severe contest ; and their submission w 
followed by the surrender of Yembo. 

Early in the spring of 1804, Medina was added 
the Wahabee conquests. TTie inhabitants, boil 
more attached to the Turkish interest than (. 
Meccawees, were not so leniently treated. T 
usual tribute was required, but private property w 
not injured. Saoud's lirBt care was to demolish t! 
tombs and strip them of all their valuable omamml 
During the siege, a considerable part of the treasm' 
of the great mosque, more especially the goMi 
vessels, had been seized by the governor of ti 
town, Hassan el Khalaji, ostensibly for the purpO 
of relieving the general distress; but they we 
finally distributed among his own friends. T!1 

' remamder fell a prey to the Wahabee general, wl 
entered the sacred hejra himself, and penetratf 
behind the curtain of the Prophet's tomb, whei 
he laid his sacrilegious hands on every thing vali 
able that could be found. Among these houdt 
treasures the most remarkable is said to have bet 
a brilliant el.ar set in diamonds and pearls, wliit 
was Buspeiided directly over the coffin. Around 
were rfeposited many costly vessels set with jewel 

earrings, bracelets, necWacea, -and other ornament 
*en( as presents from aSi ^t\a qI ttve Mn^ja»i,bi 
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irincipalljr brought by the great hajjia wIki passed 
brough the city. Of this collection lie sold part to 
be Bbeiiff of Mecca, and carried the remainder with 
^^jim to Deraiah, which is said to have consisted 
itiflfly of pearls and corals. The total value of the 
Mty was estimated at more than 300,000 dollaxa 
" -yii. lOiOi though there is good reason for BDp- 

g that the donations of the Faithful, accuftiu- 
ited there for ages, must have amounted to a much 
leater sum, had not the governors of the town or 
he gnaj^ians ofthe sepulchre occasionally relieved 
heir necessities by large drafts from this religious 
SKhequer. Allured by its glittering appearance, 
be Wahabees attempted to destroy the lofly dome, 
od throw down the gilded globe and crescent which 
annoimt it ; hut the solid structure and the leaden 
orering rendered this a difficult undertaking; and 
stwo of the workmen slipped from the roof and 
rate precipitated to the ground, the work ofdo- 
Imction was abandoned ; — a circumstance ascribed 
Davisiblemiraclc wrought by the Prophet in fuvonr 
if hia monument. The tomb itself was leR un- 

id; but Saond prohibited as idolatrous all visits, 
rayfiTB, or adorations addressed to it ; no other mark 
f devotion being allowed but the regular pilgrimage. 
"Tero, as at Mecca, the due observance of prayer, and 
w negation of silk and tobacco, were imposed with 
reat strictness. At the appointed hours a body of 
Tabs, armed with large sticks, had orders lo patrol'* 
le streets and drive the inhabitants to the common 
lace of worship. The names of all the adult males 
■ere called over in the mosque after morning, noon- 
ay, and evening prayers, and such as did not answer 
"> ttiB roll were punished. A respectable woman, 
DGtued of having smoked a hookah, was paraded 
Dough the streets on a jackass, with' the pipe ana- 
end^ from her neck, round which was twisted the 
mg flexible tube. 

Between the capture of Mecc^ an^ 'AffiX <A^ 
Vci.. n.—z 



dina happened the death of Abdelazeez, who was 
asBuesinated, iu October, 1903, by a Persian whose 
relations the Wahabees had murdered. His eldest 
son Saoud was unanimously elected his Buccessor ; 
and in the necessary quaUtiea of a religious leader 
he far surpassed his father. He had been trained 
to war from his youth, having carried arms in battle 
wllen only at the age of twelve. For many years 
he Jiad conducted all the wars ; and to him may be 
ascribed the conquest of Hejaz. From the time, 
however, that his reign begEm, it was remarked that 
he never fought personally in any engagement, but 
always directed hia army from a position at some 
distance in the rear. In person, he is said to have 
been remarkably handsome ; he had a line coun- 
tenance, and wore a longer beard than is generally 
seen among the Bedouins ; — a peculiarity which ob- 
tained him the name of Abv Shouareb, or Father of 
Mustachios. AU the Arabs, even his enemies, 

E raised him for his wisdom and moderation, his 
ive of justice and skiU in deciding Utjgations. 
For several years after his father's death he wore 
a coat-of'mail under his shirt, and never went abroad 
except with a chosen guard around him. Hia do- 
minions he divided into several districts or provinces, 
over wliich he placed the great Bedouin sheikii, wiUi 
the honorary title of emirs ; whose principal duty it 
, was to execute public justice, to assist the tai- 
*^ gatherers, and recruit troops for the army. The 
vigilant and rigid policy which they were compelled 
to maintain tended to secure the countn gainst 
robbers, and to check the sanguinary feuns of hos- 
tile parties ; but the new system was not popular, 
and the frequent revolts of the Bedouins proved hnw 
impatient they were of restraints so directly opposed 
to their habits of wild and lawless indepemescs. 
"The several tribes were made responsible fiw 
every depredjition committed within their terri- 
toiy, should the perpetiiilor >je \H&.Tfi-»ni-, md if 



they had neglecied lo repel or resist the aggression, 
ithey were amerced in a liiie equivalent to the 
rwnounl of the cattle or other property that had been 
carried off. 

The revenues of the Withabees had been eatab- 
'£shed OD a plan similar to that prescribed by Mo- 
:^amm6d. On fields watered solely by rain Saflud 
ilOTied a tithe of the crops ; but he was content with 
■VBiIy a twentieth partfroni (pounds where the labour 
.md expense of artificial irrigation were necessary- 
i^erchants paid yearly two and a half per cent, on 
VBieir capita], though they seldom returned an ac- 
ttanint of more than one-fonrth of their property. 
'The most considerable portion of his revenue was 
drawn from his own domains. As he made it a rule, 
■■•fcenBTer any of the conquered cities or districtB 
rebelled, to plunder them for the first offence, and 
.confiscate for the second, most of the landed pro- 
■perty in Nejed had accrued to the public treasury 
'(.Beit el Mai), and was let out to farmers, who were 
obliged to pay a third, or a half, of the produce, 
'Xocording to circumstances. Many villages of He- 
■Jaz, the pastures near the Syrian Desert, and the 
inonntains towards Yemen, were thus attached to 
' 'fihe exchequer at Deraiah. The sheiks were not 
sUowed any concern in the taxes ; liut they met the 
collectors at the spots appointed for payment, which 
■*«re generally watering-places, where the people . 
were Siected to repair. 

The income of Saoud was much more than suffi- 
^emt to defray the public expenditure, though it was 
to no means so great as was generally reported. 
>'Tne largest amount, according to Burckhardt's in- 
lAnrnation, in one year was 2,000,000 of dollars 
',<t431,3S0f.) ; but on an average it did not exceed 
*■ 1,000,000 annually. The outlay for military pur- 
w>BeB must have beentrifling, as there wasno stand- 
fcg army and no regular pay. The costUeet. o^rt «( 
ibe eetablinhmenl were his g\\eB\.a a»&.ta% 
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or the latter he had no fewer than 2000 as his own 
property; for some of which he gave the extravagant 
price of SOOJ. or 600/. When an expedition vraa me- 
ditated against the enemy, the sheiks levied soldiers 
by a kind of conscription, (Vom every village, camp, 
or family, undertheir control, according to its pop- 
ulation; and the corps was again dissolved aa soon 
as the campaign was over. All from the age of 
eighteen to sixty, whether married or unmarried, 
were required to attend. On pressing emergencies 
no nurahera were mentioned ; the chief merdy eaid, 
" We shall not count those who join the army, but 
those who stay behind ;" a summons which was 
understood to include every man capable of bearing- 

The necessary provisions for a soldier during one 
campaign were reckoned to be 100 lbs. of Qour, 60 
lbs. or 60 lbs. of dates, 20 lbs. of butter, a watex- 
skin, and a sack of wheat or barley for the cameL 

Stratagems and sudden invasions being most b- 
vourable for their purpose, no other mode of war- 
fare was practised. When Saoud planned an incur- 
sion, the object of it was known to himself alone. 
He assembled the emirs at a certain point, gener- 
ally a watering-station, which was always selected 
so as to deceive the enemy. If the march was in- 
tended for the northward, the place of rendezvous 
was appointed several days' journey to the south; 
the foe was then taken completely by surprise ; and 
such were the caution and celerity with which these 
attacks were executed, that they seldom failed of 
success. They were made at all seasons of the 
year, even in the sacred month of Ramadan. The 
army was always preceded by a vanguard of 30 or 
40 horsemen ; and if they were obliged to advance 
under nisht, the chief and all the principal eheika 
had torches carried before them. In coming to 
cloae action, the troops were divided into three ot 
four Bqaadrons, one behini Bnoftiet -, V'Wi feat com- 
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, ^ Med of horsemen, and the second of camel-ridets, 
• these being reckoned the main strength of the army. 
The bravest and most renowned of Saoiid's wajriora 
were his body-guard, about 300 in number, who were 
constantly kept as a corps of reserve. Theyusuaily 
fought in complete armour, and had their horses 
covered with a quilled woollen stuff called (ei*, 
unpenetrable to lances or swords. To all who fell 
in battle he ensured the enjoyment of paradise ; 
I and when the mare of a slain sheik galloped beck to 
the ranks with an empty saddle, it was hailed as 
^le happy tidings that a true behevcr had exchanged 
lua cotton keffie for a crown of martyrdom. 

At the time of his accession nearly the whole 
extent of Arabia had been reduced to submission. 
lit was seldom thought advisable to garrison any 
district that he had subdued, the inSuence of the 
'Vheik whom he placed over it, and the terror of 
luB own name, being generally sufficient to keep 
the vanquished in subjection. When some of the 
tnore powerful tribes relaxed in their allegiance, or 
^iwcame irregular in the payment of tribute, three 
«r four flying expeditions were sent against them, 
which soon brought them back to obedience. The 
thread of losing their crops and their cattle overcame 
the scruples of the most refractory ; and Saoud was 
/often heard to say, " That no Arabs had ever been 
Ataitch Wahabees until they had suffered two or 
^tfce times from the plundering of his troops." 
Medina was the only instance where it was found 
secessary to keep a constant miUtary force, the in- 

BbabitantB being naturally hostile to his leligion and 
feis goverrunent. In Mecca, the power of Ghaleb 
~ ~e still considerable, and at Jidda hta authority 
aained in full force : but his great talents for in- 
'fngue, his venerable office, and his personal influ- 
^Sneo over several Bedouin tribes, induced his rival 
to keep on aniiciible terms with him. 
ffince the conquest of Hejaz moet at %e ^B^tfai 
Z S 
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pilgrim-caravans iiad ceased, rather than submit to 
the conditions which the reformers exacted. Only 
B few succeeded iji making their way, and these I 
were chiefly Moggrebins, Abyssinians, and Indiana^ 
who showed more humility than the other Moslem, 
For several years this state of matters continued ; 
but the pil^image, so far from being abolished, as 
some travellers have alleged, might have continued j 
without interruption, had the terms and aafc-con- ' 
duct of the Wahabees been accepted, Saoud was 
punctual in his annual visits to Mecca, and waa 
always accompanied with numbers of his followen, 
whose enthusiasm, as described by an eyewitness 
(All Bey), must have put laxer Mussulmans to the 
blnsh. Columns of half-naked men, with match- 
locks on their shoulders and khunjers iii their belta, 
pressed towards the Temple to perform the towsf 
and kiss the black stone. Impatient of delay, they 
precipitated themselves upon the spot, some m 
them opening their way with sticks in their handa. 
Confusion was soon at its height ; and In the tumult 
the devotees were prevented from hearing the 
voices, of their guides or the commands of their 
chiefs. 

In making the seven circuits, their movements 
were accelerated by mutual impulse, until they re- 
sembled a swarm of bees flitting in rapid disorder 
round the Kaaba ; and by their tumultuous pressure 
breaking all the lamps near it with the musket* 
which they carried OR their shoulders. These cere- 
monies done, they rushed to the Zemzem Well, but 
in such crowds, and with such precipitation, that 
in a few moments, ropes, buckets, and pulleys, were 
laid in ruins. The servants abandoned their posts; 
and in this emergency the Wahabees contrived tv 
obtain the miraculous liquid, by forming a chain of 
each other's hands, which enabled them to descmd 
to the water. Unforlunately for the numerous char- 
itiea of the mosque the ietonften\iMi\)ii«J5M no 
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Pmoney with them. The well required alnia, and 
■ ttle officers of the Temple expected their graluiticB; 
and these pious debts the Bedouins discharged by 
giving them twenty or thirty graina^f yery coarse 
gunpowder, smalUbits of lead, or a few grains of 
coSee. The guides that repeated theii pray^, and 
[fite bajilwTS who shaved their heads, were paid in 

hu. ,g goui. On these occasions SaonU, perhaps 

g Uie fate of his father, always kept himself . 

romped with his chosen guard, even while mak- 

__g his turns round the Kaaba ; and, instead of seat- 

f ^^ himself during his devotions in the usual place, 

tie mounted on the roof of the well, as being a more 

p- «afe position. 

, Wiule Hejaz thus remained tranquil, the Waha< 
8 chiefly directed their expeditions against their 
gfaboors in the east and the north. The district 
Mit Bussora being rich in cattle and dates, the 
'aof theShat elArab and of the Euphrates up to 
ii, were the scenes of their annual attacks. A 
.Mgro slave of Baoud's, called Hark, at the head of a 
JAroQg detachment, made various incursions into the 
^viaa Desert, and frightened the Arab tribes in the 
yicinity of Aleppo. In 1810, the plains of Ilouran 
jreie invaded by the commander in person ; and so 
^tofid and unexpected were his movements that, al- 
EUKtv^ it required more than a month to arrive at 

S" 'nt of attack, thirty-five villages were sacked 
d in ashes by his soldiers before the Pasha 
if Dunascus, who had only two day's notice of his 
ittoacthcouldnrnke any demonstratioQS of defence. 
Wards tiie south the Wahabees were not idle in 
tending the influence of their arms over some of 
Bifite still unconquered provinces. Abu Nokta, near 
l^e close of 1804. descended with a numerous body 
mm Arabs from the mountains, and spread dismay 
T the country. The towns of Loheia and Hode- 
were plundered ; after which he retired to tha 
B, where he kept the whole fxoaUei QtXe'o\'«:k'i^ 



check till his death in 1809. Sanaa, however, does \ 
not aeem to hove been made the object of attack, i 
Saoudhadrepeatedly offered the plunder of that rich I 
city to HatBoud and Abu Nokta, by way of attaching' ] 
them to his interest; but he nev»r actually ordered 
either of them to imdertake the conquest of it, proba- 
bly from ^ wish to reserve that enterprise for him- 
self. The extensive districts of Iladramaut and 
Oman offered a tempting booty, and were harassed ' 
by frequent plundering incursions. The sovereigns : 
of these principalities had tendered their homage to ' 
the Wahabee chief, and agreed to pay an anmial i 
tribute ; but in a single year they threw off their 
submission to him, and his arms were then too rnoch 
occupied in another quarter to effect their reduction. 
The isles of Bahrein and the Joassamee pirates had 
embraced the new doctrines, and carried them into | 
proRtable operation by harassing the commerce on j 
the Gulf; but the power of Saoud on that coast . 
-aostained an irreparable loss in the destruction of ! 
Has el Khyma, by the BngUsh expedition firom 
Bombay. 

Although the Wahabees had come to opeahostil' , 
ities with the Turkish government sinre they hwl , 
interrupted the haj-caravans, and forbidden the peo> 
pie to pray in their mosques for the welfare of the 
sultan, yet the Porte had hitherto remained almost 
inactive. Vussuf, pasha of Damascus, in 1809, maJde 
indeed some faint preparations for attacking the ' 
district of Jof. But this was merely a vain demon- i 
stration of his zeal, as the expedition never took 
place. The immense deserts that extended between 
the Syrian and Arabian capitals rendered it impos- 
sible to transport sufficient provisions and ammmd- 
tioo for a regular campaign; and made it obvions 
that, if ever the Turkisli influence was to be restored 
over the holy cities, the effort fcr dispossessing the 
Wahabees must proceed from Egypt, on which the - 
Hojaxeea almost excluaivelj 4e^ei\ititaW«wii^ 
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a necessaries of life. The liirbHlent stale of that 
intry, and the msubordiiiatiou of the Mamlouk 

ri, for some time prevented Mohammed All, 
had been appointed pssha by the Porte in 
04, from adopting any warlike measures against 
foreign enemy. Much might have been done, 
mrever, towards the reduction of Hejaz, by merely 
bttii^ the ports of Su^z and Cosseir against the 
' ' Hhipping ; but the viceroy, notwithstanding 
ans from Constantinople, had too deep an 
in the traAic of the Red Sea to saiiction a 
thibitory system, which would have cut off the 
ns that flowed into his cofibrs from that channel. 
AmbilKin at length overruled the pasaion of ava- 
K in the breast of Ali. The deliverance of the 
BUlctves was likely to add a celebrity to his name 
a would exalt liim far above all the pashas in the 
triciah empire. To stimulate his exertions the 

rm promised him the pashalic of Damascus for 
of his sons as soon as he should obtain posses- 
of Mecca and Medina. As it was essential to 
M a sofiicient flotilla at his command for the con- 
rmce of troops and provisions, ho caused 38 large 
■ email vessels (from 100 to 350 tons burden) to 
'tailt at Suez, which kept about 1000 workm^ 
^ three years in constant employment. 
ta August, 1811, this armada was ready for depar- 
■■. TousBoun Bey, the second son of the pasha, a 
lb of eighteen, who had given proofs of extraor- 
:ry conrage in the Mamlouk war, was placed in 
imand. The expedition consisted of two parts, 
rahy and infantry ; the former amounting to a 
^^ of about 800 men, Turks and Bedouins ; and 
itter, composed principaUyofAmaout soldiers, 
Qie number of 1500 or 2000, under the direction 
Galeh Aga and Omar Aga. In October, the fleet 
iched Yembo, which capitulated after a feeble 
iBtaace of two days. The towu was not ^ai- 
Sned by Wahabees, but by soirie Itoo^XieXij^^ft^ 
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to the sheriff, who had declared himself a. praaelyl 
and an ally of Saoiid. 

Several months were consumed in ne^tiatioiu 
for Ghnleh, when he heard of the formidable arm 
ment of Ali Paaha, had thought it advisable to ent< 
into a secret correspondence with him, in which k 
communicated much information as to the actu: 
fltate and force of the enemy; and promised to thro' 
offhis allegiance to them on the first appearance c 
a respectable Turkish army in Hejaz. Toubbow 
however, soon discovered that Llie state of the com 
try was by no means such as he had expected froi 
the representations of the sheriff, who was evidn^ 
not sincere in his offers of friendship, and only wai 
ing to join the stronger party. The inhabitants wei 
too much overawed by the vigilance and power < 
Saond to stir without some more decided prospei 
of ultimate success. A few of the Bedouins in tli 
neighbourhood of Yembo were all he was able 1 
detach from the Wahahees. 

To put an end to this state of fruitless inactivib 
Toussoun resolved to attack Medina, wisely judgin 
this step more prudent than marching lowwda Jidd 
or Mecca, where the stratagems of the sheriff mi^ 
have been as fatal to him as the arms of Saam 
Leaving a garrison at Yemho, he set out on hia ei 
pedition in January, 1819. The towns of Bedran 
Safra were taken after a slight skirmish- At Oi 
village of Jedeida the road leads through a nano^ 
passage between steep and rugged mountains. I 
this defile, which extends in length about one boi 
and a half, the Turkish army was at once afisoile 
by the united force of the Harbs and Wahabees, wh 
Mickly covered the precipices on both sides, to th 
number of 20,000 infantry, and from 600 to SO 
horsemen, commanded by Abdallah and Faisal, tw 
of the sons of Saoud Instead of retreating to U) 
village, where they might have defended themselvei 
the iiivadera, on the firsl. cty ot aXaimAMit to flight 
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their nimble enemies pressing rrom behind, 
otnimung ihetn along the hills, poured iuces- 
rolleys upon their disordered rauks. About 
irere killed ; and the whole body mig-ht have 
Umihilated had the Wahabees instantly pushed 
he mountains, instead of contenting the mselvei 
seizing the baggage and artillery. 
ler such disastrous circumstances Toussoun 
t forfeit his reputation for bravery. With tears 
11^ from hiB eyes, he was heard to exclaim to 
rmg squadrons, " Will none of j^u atsnd by 

and after vainly endeavouring to rally Ins 
I, he hastened to the rear with oidy two horse- 
If his own suite, and plunged into the midst of 
lemy, to make them desist from the pursuit. 

taet fire to his camp at Bedr, and left his mill- 
!st, which he had not the means to remove, 
ibarked at the nearest port, where some of his 
]xy at anchor, and proceeded to Yembo, where 
'ew days He was joined bj' the wreck of his 
These losses completely disheartened the 
I; the Bedouins deserted, Saleh Aga and Omar 
todsied they would no longer fig-ht in Hejaz, 
rere sent back to Cairo. The Wahabeee 
9d the country to the sliores of the Red Sea, 
gained by the Sheriff Ghaleb in person, 
ten the intelligence of this failure was known 
^asha, he lost no time in preparmg for a new 
ition. Fresh reinforcements of men and am- 
lon daily arrived ; while large sums of money 
BMitfordistribution among the Bedouin sheiks: 
BCh means a considerable number of them were 
bed from the interest of Saoud. In October. 
u^ussoun thought himself sufficiently strong to 
B second attempt upon Medina. The gold of 
I had opened the daneerous pass of Jcdeida ; 
he Turkish army arrived without opposition 
i the walls of the city of the Prophet- Tha 
and caslle were occupied by a'W'aMiwt ^k^ 
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rison, well supplied wilh provisions for a long siegwj 
but the chief and hia soldiers were bo ela.ted with 
Iheir former success, and so confident in the strength 
of their fortress, that they seemed to have abandoned 
themselves to aststeof the most culpable inactmty. 
Ahmed Aga, an officer of acknowledged bravery, 
bat whose idle boasling had procured him the sur- 
name of Bonaparte, entered the suburbs with littte 
resistance, and drove the enemy into the inner town. 
Ab the Turks had nothing but hy:ht field-pieces to 
batter the wall, the siege was protracted to fourteen 
or fifteen days. At length a mine was laid, and 
while the inhabitants were engaged in their mid-day 
prayers part of the fortifications was blown np. and 
the Amaouts marched into the city. The Wafaabees 
fied in surprise towards the castle : above 1000 of 
them were butchered in the streets, and about 1500 ' 
sought refuge in the citadel, which, from its situationi ' 
might have set the Egyptian artillery at defiancB- 
The place was instantly plundered ; and after stand- < 
ing out for three weeks, the garrison, finding UieiT 
provisions exhausted, were forced to capituwto, — ' 
Ahmed Bonaparte having promised to grant them « | 
safe conduct, and provide camels fw canying the 
baggageof such as wished to return to Nejed. iTiese ' 
Htipulations, however, were shamefully violated. 
Only fifly camels instead of 300 were procured, 
which obliged the emigrants to leave behind them 
the greater part of their effects ; and no sooner had 
they quitted the precincts of the town, than the 
Turkish soldiers pursued, stopped, and slaughtered 
as many of them as they could overtake. In the 
true style of Tartar barbarity, Ahmed collected the 
BcuUs of all the Wahabees killed at Medina, and 
constructed them into a kind of tower on the higli 
road to Yembo, 

Among the soldiers in the pasha's army who 
signalized their bravexv ^l vte siege of Medina waa 
a yomtg Scotchman, abouS. ^vjotopj ^%«* «t «fe, a 
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Dative of Edinburgh, named Thomas Keith. He 
had served as a guiusniith in the 92d Highlandere, 
iduring the EiigJiah expedition into Egypt, where ho 
was taken prisoner, and purehaaed from a common 
8ot£er by Ahmed Bonaparte, in whose service he 
vbai^ed his religion and became a Mussuhnau. A 
Drromite Sicilian Mamlouk of his master having 
"""fed him some insult, the indignant Scotcbmaa 

w bis sword -, blows ensued, and the a^reesor 
To escape the consequences, Keith, who now 
bore the name of Ibrahim Aga, implored the protec- 
. ticm of Mohammed Ali's lady, who befriended him, 
etnd recommended him to her son, Toussoun Bey. 
■ Here again, on account of some trifling neglect of 
Aity, he incurred the displeasure of his master, who 
— a orders that he should be put to death. His 

n w^s beset with slaves, ready to execute tlie 
csprioiouH mandate of the prince ; but the brave fel- 
low defended the entrance with his sword for half 
■Ml hour asainst the assailants, and then threw hitn- 
■elf out of the window, and escaped to his kind pro- 
tectress. Toussonn was soon reconciled ; and being 
ible of Ibrahim's merit and approved courage, he 

i him chief of his MamlouKs. Keith was one 
<Af the two horsemen that stood by the young prince 
.«A the pass of Jedeida, on which occasion he was 
^omoted to the office of treasurer, — the second in 
ixank at the court of a pasha. At Medina he fought 
IftiOt equal courage, being the first man that mounted 
iSiebr^ich, and after distinguishing himself on several 
<Otbw occasions, he was made governor of that city 
Jn April, 1815. 

The success of the expedition in northern Hejaz 
encouraged Ali Pasha to despatch another of 1000 
-borae and 600 foot against Jidda and Mecca, under 
ihe command of his brother'in-law Mustapha Bey. 
flnw Sheriff Ghaleb, intimidated by the fall of Me- 
" had renewed his olfers to the Turks, and sent 
mBaaengBTB inviting their ctuet t,o evftet "Cna Vnra., 
Voi. U.—A a _ 
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under his charge. Thus deaerled by his relation, 
Medaifa, who commanded the Wahabee forces in 
that diatrict, found himself too weak to hazard a 
battle, and retired towards Taif. Jidda was seized 
by a detachment of a few hundred men, while Mus- 
tapha, with the principal corpa, eatered Mecca in 
January, 1813. The property of the citizens was 
reepected, as it had formerly been by the soldiers 
of Saoud ; while 1000 Arabs and black, slaves, with 
the sheriff at their head, were added to the rai^ 
of the Egyptian army. Taif immediately fell, and 
its brave defender, Medaifa, was soon after seized 
by the partisans of Ghaleb, and despatched to Con- 
Btant^naple, where the youngest son of Mohammed 
Ali presented him to his aovereign, with the keys 
of the holy cities, together with many valuable offer- 
ing. The noble captive was immediately beheaded ; 
and thus the reformers lost their most active and 
inb'epid ally in Hejaz. 

The recovery of this province opened a free pas- 
sage for the haj-caravans, which had been inter- 
rupted for several years ; but it had not broken the 
power of the Wahabees. All the tribes eastward of 
the momitains that bound the great desert parallel 
with the sea still acknowledged the supremacy of 
Saoud. The Turks never encountered them in the 
open country without being defeated ; and aa the 
conduct of Ghaleb was by no means such as to in- 
spire his new allies with confidence, Mohammed Ali 
thought it necessary to visit in person the scene of 
action, that he might establish his authority on a 
more secure and permanent footing. Egypt had 
long been in a state of complete subjection ; so that 
he could allege no excuse to the Porte for disobe- 
dience to its peremptory commands. He embarked 
at Suez "with 2000 infantry, while an equal number 
of cavalry, accompanied by a train of 8000 camels, 
proceeded by land. Of the latter only five hundred 
murvived, the rest having ■pctw'BeA "^tv the load, 
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ipg to tlie scarcity of herbage. On liis arrival ' 
plecca lie ingratiitled himBelf witii Ihe inhabit- ' 
B, by distributing presents, aiid ordering the 
jjlques to be repaired. His first interviews with 
pleb Were on friendly terms, but he soon became 
H in his demonst rations of amity. Although both 

■ Bwom DO the Koran never to attempt any thing 
Mrjoy to the interest, safety, or life of each other, 
lie vows were not considered binding longer than 
was convenient to keep them. Both were eiiually 
nicious, and accused each other of insidious 
lehinations. It now became the principal object 
pthe Egyptian pasha to arrest and imprison his 
pi; — an enterprise of no small difficulty, con- 
wing the sheriB'^s influence over the neighbour- 
f ^i^ia, and the strength of the castle where be 
pded, which was well supplied with provisions, 
I defended by a garrison of SCO men. This feat 

■ at length accontplished by a stratagem ; Ohaleb 

■ seized, while paying a visit of ceremony to ' 
Insoun, by a detachment of soldiers, who lay coo-- 1 
bed in the apartments adjoining the court-yard oC'J 
■bouse which he had just entered. After aahott n 
KiviU at Mecca, he was conveyed bv way of Cos- 

|r to Cairo, where he was joined by his wives and 
tttinne of eunuchs and slaves ; but he died of the 
■ue in the summer of 1B16 at Salonica, the place 
fkh the Porte had assigned for his residence. 
B fate of this chief spread terror among all his 
Kuans,' and caused a revolution in the whole 
bt^ial affaira of the country. Yahia, a distant 
feion of his, and formerly an antagonist, was ap- 
nted governor of the city, with a monthly stipend i 
pa the pasha. ' 

Among the hostile tribes near Mecca, none h 
■played a more resolute opposition than'the Be- I 
|Bm Arabs who inhabited Taraba, where most of ] 
taleb's troops had taken refuge ; and which thus J 
came s point of union Coi aWHve wroSae'm.Ns*" 
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bees, as Deraiah was of the northern. Their leader 
at this limo was a widow, named Ghalia, whose hus- 
band had been one of the principal men of the p}ace. 
She W33 possessed of great wealth, which was dis- 
tributed liberally among nU the poor of the tribe who 
were willing' to fight against the Turks. The Egyp- 
tian soldiers entertained the most absurd notion of 
her powers as a sorceress, and believed that she had 
the faculty, by means of certain personal faTourSi 
of rendering the Wahabee chiefs intincible. 

In the beginning of November, 1813, Toussoun 
waa despatched from Tmf with 20OO men, and on 
his reaching Taraba the troops were immediately 
ordered to attack the place. The Arabs defended 
their walls with great spirit, being animated by the 
presence and exhortations of the heroic wtdo'ii'. 
The assailants were easily repulsed ; and next day 
they commenced their retreat, closely pressed l^ 
the Bedouins, who harassed them so severely that 
they were obliged to abandon their baggage, tents, 
arms, and provisions. Upwards of 700 men were 
elau^tered in the flight; many more died of hunger 
and thirst; and the whole must have been annUii- 
laledbut for the intrepidity of the celebrated Thomas 
Keith, who with a handful of horsemen retook a 
piece of artillery, wluch he pointed so well that he 
gaTB the fugitives time to cross the defile before the 
enemy could advance. After a variety of hardships 
and hairbreadth escapes, Toussoun arrived at Tm" 
with the wreck of his army ; and for eighteen 
months all hostile operations in the field were sus- 
pended. 

As Ali had seen every expedition into the interior 
fail, except that against Medina, a naval armament, ac- 
companied by 1500 soldiers and numerous transports 
wfth provisions, under the command of Hossein Aga 
and Zaim Oglu, was fitted out at Jidda, and directed 
to make an attack on Confode, which for five years 
Jtad been in the possession ol ftie S^e^TasMiChief 



•f the Azir Araba and successor of Abu Nockla 
Vbe town, which wus without a natural supply of 
water, and defended oiJy by a small garriaon, waa 
taken ID March, 1614; nitt, however, without a brave 
^fence and a great expense of blood. The walla 
and bastions being composed of earth or unbaked 
Inicks, yielded to the ciamon-ballB, wliich sunk into 
" "im without destroying them. From the small- 
M of the space, and the close contact of the par- 
tiee, the scene of carnage within became dreadful 
la Hie extreme. Not only the swords and knives, 
BVen the teeth and nails of the combatants were 
e Dae of in their fury ; several of the besiegers 
B killed, or rallier lorn to pieces, in this horrid 
Wicounter ; while not one who had been engaged on 
thfl other side was left alive. The brut^ Zaim, ex- 
.Ssperated at their obstinacy, pubhshcd a reward of 
SOO piastrea {31. 6s. Sd.) for every Arab head, or pair 
of ears, that should be brought to him by his troop». 
The Arnaout soldiers, naturally greedy, dispersed 
UieinselveB in every direction to reap their bloody 
karrest, dra^ng their wretched vretima from their 
luAing-holes, some of whom consented to save their 
Hveeat the expense of mutilation. The Turks, hav- 
iag got possession of the place, were ordered to 
naintaia it as a military post. But their triumph 
*a« short. Early in May they were surprised by 
flieidescent of a corps of 8000 or 10,000 Wahabees, 
twder the personal command of T^i. Their ap- 
pearance spread general consternation; the Arnaout 
goard at the well were cut to pieces ; and the pautc- 
atruck commander, with most of the troops, fled to 
the ships that lay in the harbour. The invaders en- 
tered the town, where they put all that could be 
found to the sword ; and such was their eagerness 
in pursuit, that they swam after the fugilives, and 
actually killed numbers of them in the water under 
the Buns of the vessels. 

'these repealed disa»tecs gica.tV^ &i'a'^>Kwe&i\'A> 
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they did not discourage Aii Pasha, who bad now 
BstabLished his head-quarters at TaiT. Zaim Oglu 
was appoiuted governor of Jidda ; and Touasoun, 
who bf his inconsiderate attack on Taraba had in- 
corred his father's displeasure, remained stationed 
at Mecca. At this time the state of Turkish aC^drs 
in Hejaa did not by any means promise a favourabls 
issue to the contest. The certain deatli that awaited 
all prisoners rendered the very name of Wahabee a 
terror among the pasha'a troops. The arrears of pay 
for two or three months, and the extreme dearth oi 
provisions, which had risen to such a height that a 
soldier could barely afford to purchase a subsistence 
of bread and onions (his only food), spread consider' 
ftble diBContent in the army. 

Under these circumstances, AJi was perhaps the 
only individual of his own court or army that did 
Bot despair of ultimate success. Relyiug on the 
powerful auxiliaries of mouey and patience, he hadi 
since his residence at Ttuf, endeavoured to reopen 
K friendly intercourse with the Bedouins ; and in 
this he partially succeeded. The profusion with 
which he scattered dollars around lum was felt in 
the heart of the Wahabee host ; and although the 
attachment thus procured was perhaps not verysin- 
cere, yet numbers affected to be so, and at least tS' 
mainedneuter,thatthey might partake of his bounty i, 
His poUcy towards the inhabitants of Hejaz was 
equally conciliatory. He abohshed or diminished 
the customs on various articles, particularly coffee j 
he gave liberal donations to the holy places; and 
even performed at the Kaaba the tedious and absurd 
ceremonies of the Moslem ritual. 

At this important crisis an irreparable misfortune 
befell the Wah!^)eB8 in the death of Saoud, who ei- 
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ndoned his colours while he was at the hnad of 
troops I and to his loss may be attributed the dis- 
iters which soon after befell his nation. His last 
Tds, it is said, were addressed to his eldest son 
1 successor, Abdallah, advising him never to eii' 
^—^ the Turks in open plains — a principle which, 
«trictiy foUowed, would have ensured in allproba- 



it is recorded of him, that at the early age of 
years he could gallop his mare. He was even 
« distinguished for courage than his father, as 
oiade it a constant rule to fight everywhere in 
Km. His mental qualities were considered to 
of the first order — and so long aa Saoud filled the 
one, he occupied the second place in his domin- 
S) none of his other brothers being allowed to 
seise any influence in public affairs. With all 
superior reputation for bravery and skill in war, 
«ver, he knew not so well as his predecessor 
r to manage the political interests of the tribes 
ler his command, whose general strength was 
V weakened by the quarrels of the great sheiks ; 
lie the measures which he adopted in oppos- 
Mobammed Aii seemed to prove that he by no 
tuia possessed the wisdom and sagacity of his 
ler. 
;TTie proBpects of the Turks began to assume a 
"'"•iter aspect. Their army had been strengUiened 
trious reinforcements : 80,000 men were now 
the command of the viceroy, and distributed over 
Terent parts of the country. At Mecca 350 were 
ttioned under Ibrahim Agaand the Sheriff Yahia; 
■ veea 300 and 400 were at Medina, where Divan 
indihadtbe command; 300 formed the garrison 
Yembo and Jidda. The remainder were either 
th AU himself, or with Hassan Pasha and his 
ither Abdin Bey, acting as the advanced potts of 
anny to the southward of Tdil> ¥o«t \\»s*as* 
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Bedouin Boldiers were pkced under the char^ ot 
SheriiF Rajah, a relation of Ghaleb, and a diatin- 
guished leader Of the Wahabces in Hejaz, who had 
Seen won ovef to the aide of the enemy. 

One obstacle alone retarded the immediate adop- 
tion. Of olfenaive measures. The Campaign had 
proved most deetructive to the Egyptian camels : 
hundreds of their dead bodies strewed the roads be- 
tween Jidda and Tai'f, and occasioned such a pesti- 
lential stench that the inhabitants were obliged to ' 
consume them to ashes with dry grass from the 
adjoining mountains. At a moderate calculation, 
during the three years of the war, 30,000 of these 
anim3a belonging to the army had perished in HejU. 
The arrival of the pilgrim-caravans in November 
brought a reinforcement of 6000 or 7000, chiefly of 
the Syrian breed, vhich were better adapted than 
the others for military purposes. 

While these measures were in preparation, the 
Wahabeea had made frequent incuTsiOus tovmdB 
Taif, and against the tribes which had espoused thB 
cause of the pasha. To intercept the commtiiiic&- 
tion between Jidda and Mecca, they attacked the 
camp at Bahra, which they pillaged of its ba^^e, 
carrying otf a small earaVan, and masi^acring all the 
inhabitants they could find. The pride of the Turin 
was still farther humbled by another defeat. Abdin 
Bey, with his Amaoute, who occupied certain d^ 
tricts in the province of Tehama, had laid desolate 
the coilntry to the extent of forty miles, that bf 
means of this artificial desert he might prevent ibo 
sudden jncursiona of the enemy. ^ Notwithstanding 
these cruel precautions, the Sheik Bakrou], at the 
head of his Arabs and a strong detachment troA 
Tami, stole by surprise into the Turkish camp at 
Barush about daybreak, and fell Upon the sleeping 
soldiers, of whom they slaughtered SOO, besides 6Q 
horsemen. Bakrooj pursued the fugitives dimnf 
two days ; and not an in^v'i^'Qi?^ ■««m!i& havs «•> 
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f:aped deatnittion had not Hossein Bey, with a 
troop of cavalry, covered their retreat. Such Of 
thBd) aa fell ahve into the hands of the pursuers 
wat«_ cruelly mutilated, by having their arinB and 
lega cut off, and then left to perish in that horrid 
condition. 

The whole effective atrength of the Egsrptiau 
aitaj, reinforced by 600 horsemen of Libyan Bedou- 
ins from Cairo, was now collected near Taif ; and 
from the state of his storehouses and the number 
of bis cajnps, Mohammed Ali considered his success 
no longer doubtful. He resolved to place himself at 
their head, and to take command m person of the 
next expedition, which was directed against Taraba, 
in revenge for the disgrace and losses that had been 
sualained there by his favourite son. A well-ap- 
ptointed artillery, consisting of twelve fieldpieces — 
500 axes for cutting down the palm-groves near the 
lowu — a company of masons and carpenters for the 
purpose of opening a mine to blow it up at once^ 
encouraged the soldiers to believe that the walls of 
Taraba could not long remain standing. To crown 
the work of desolation, a load of watermelon seeds 
I was brought from WadyFatima, and paraded through 
r the ranks, indicating his intention of sowing them 
OS the spot which the devoted place still ocL-upied. 
' TTie Wanabees were nothing daunted at these pomp- 
ous demonstrations. Confident in the strength of his 
position, Bidcrouj wrote a sneering epistle to Ali, 
advising him to return to Egypt, or provide better 
troops uhe meant to fight with hini. 

In January, 1815, the pasha, with all the forces 
and camels he could muster, left Mecca and pro- 
ceeded towards Kolach, where Hassan Pasha, Ach- 
med Bonaparte, Topouz Oglu, Sheriff Rajah, and 
other chiefs were already assembled; and where 
sufficient provisions had been collected for fifty or 
aixty days. While here, information was btougtit 
that the enemy had seized upon B\SRe\, & Atq^i 
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position in their rear, which would enable them Id 
interrupt the communication between Kolach and 
Taif. Bisael ia a level spot of ground, encircled by 
a natural rampart of hills, through which are aere- 
ral narrow passes or entrances. On these emi- 
nences the Wahabeea were posted, while the a: 
within contained their stores and ammunition, be- 
sides a great quantity of private property. T^eir 
whole force was reckoned at 35,000 infantry, ac- 
companied by 5000 camels ; but they had few cav- 
alry, and were entirely destitute of artillery. Amaiw 
the distinguished leaders of this army were Faisa^ 
brother of Abdattah, the renowned heroine Ghalla, 
the Sheik Tami, with all the chiefs of the Yemen 
mountains, and some wliose dwellings were as far 
eastward as the borders of Hadramaut. 

When the paaha's cavalryapproached they wisely 
remained on their hills, and repulsed with some tosa 
an attack made on a valley where the Turks wished 
to-plant one of their tieldpieces. A whole day waa 
consumed in fruitless attempts ; and such was the 
terror inflicted by the lancea of the Wahabeea, that 
numbers deserted the ranks and fled to Mecca, wliere 
they spread the alarming news of the pasha's death, 
and the total defeat of the expedition. Finding he 
could have no chance of success so long as the 
enemy kept the mountains, the policy of All was to 
decoy them into the plain. He sent during the 
night for reinforcements from Kolach, and early 
next morning renewed the assault ; commanding 
the officers to advance with their columns closer l5 
the enemy's position, and after the first fire, to re- 
treat in seeming disorder. The stratagem had the 
desired effect. The Arabs, seeing their adverea- 
ries fly, thought they were panic-struck, and that 
the fortunate moment for completely crushingthem 
had arrived. I'hey impruciently abandoned the steeps 
and gave chase over the plain ; and when they had 
L advanced 1q a sufficient dislance Uoto Wevt strong- 
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I, the pasha wheeled round witli hia cavalry, 
BJiked the pursuers, anil, aSler a hot engagement 
of five hours, gained a decisive victory. 

In this action the pasha fought in person at the 
moment when he ordered his cavalry to wheel and 
rapel their pursuers. In order to keep ahve the 
spirit of resistance, he dismounted, commanded his 
carpet to be spread on a little level spot in presence 
of thb whole line, and seating himself upon it, 
he called for his pipe, declarmg that from lliat 
ground he would not move, but there await victory 
or death as fate might determine. A reward of six 
dollars was proclaimed to every soldier who should 
present him with the head of an enemy ; and In a 
few-hours 5000 of these ghastly trophies were piled 
iq) before him. Mere coura^ was ^1 the WahabeBS 
' had to oppose to military skill and experience ; and 
" Is noble quality did not forsake them to the last, for 
en in the most desperate condition they maintained 
e fight during a considerable time. The Turkish 
Ofantiy at length turned their position; when She- 
iff Rajah, who had just arrived with his corps, like 
pW>ther Blucher, fell upon their rear, and compelled 
them to Ay in the utmost disorder. He beset the 
narrow valley through which they attempted to re- 
treat, and here 1500 of them were surrounded jud 
cut to pieces. 

The slaughter was prodipous, the whole field 
beiiig strewed over with headless bodies ; for there 
were few of the mercenary Turks who did not 
claim and receive the recompense promised them by 
their commander-in-chief. About 300 were taken 
alive at the express desire of Ali, who ordered his 
troops to offer them quarter, as very few of the , 
Arabs had condescended to beg for mercy. A body 
still remained on the heights with a view to guard 
the baggage ; they stood their ground with desperate 
bravery, but their poaition was at length ca.(ded, 
snd not 3 man left alive. Tami fte& vn'Cn. >n^'i ^ 
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very few followers, as did also Faisal and GhaKs. 
The escape of this ainazon was a disappointment 
la All, who was anxious to send her as a trophy 
to Constantinople ; but no proposals could induce 
her to desert the Bedouins, or coulide in the offers 
of the TurlcB. The whole camp of the Wahabees, 
— their provisions, ammunition, camels, women, 
and all that belonged to them, — became the prey 
of the victors. The tent of Faisal, which contained 
about 3000 dollars (437f.}, was bestowed on Rajah, 
who had especially distinguished himself. Mounted 
on a famous mare, he had galloped far in advance 
of the lines through the enemy^s ranks, and striking 
his lance into the ground immediately before the 
door of the tent, he defended himself with hia sword 
until he was rescued by the approach of his friends. 
The loss of the Turks was reckoned only between 
400 and 500 men, chiefly owing to the skUfnl dispo- 
sitions of the pasha. Individual instances are re- 
corded of the most romantic valoar among the Arabs. 
Bakrouj killed two of the pasha's officers with his 
own hMid ; and when his mare was shot under him, 
he fought on foot amon^ the Turkish cavalry until 
he found an opportunity of pulling a trooper from 
his horse, which he instantly mounted, and by this 
means escaped. Ibn Shokban, chief of Beisbe, with 
a few hundred men, cut his way through the whole 
body of the enemy's infantry. Numerous parties 
of the Azir Arabs had sworn by the oath of divorce 
not to fly, but if.possible to return to their famihes 
victorious. After the battle, whole ranks of them 
were found lying dead upon the hiUs, tied together 
by the legs with ropes. Having fought as long as 
their ammunition lasted, they had resolved to peiisti 
to the last man rather than disgrace theii tribe by 
running away. 

Tidings of this important victory were imme- 
diately despatched to Constantinople and Cairo. 
Elated with success, ttie TmYa Tesxamsi \,\wii na- 
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Diial fierceness and insolence, which had ii 
^gree been checked, j\!i8tiuned his laurels with 
le most revolting cruelties. The 300 prisoneTs to 
'hom he had promised quarter fell by the haiid of 
le executioner. Fifty of them were impaled alive 
efore the gates of Mecca ; twelve sufiered a like 
onible death at the halting-places tin the road to 
idda 1 and the rest under the walls of that town, 
iieir carcasses were allowed to remain until the 
>g8 and vultures devoured them. 
Without sufTering the ardour of his troops to cool, 
le paaha directed his march on Taraba, where he 
Tived within four days after the battle. Faisal fled 
; his approach; and the deserted inhabitants, who 
jneisted chiefly of old men, women, and children, 
■ere glad to capitulate and beg for protection. A 
mic had seized the whole country, and the Turk- 
li army met not the slightest opposition. As the 



iries, and if possible to exterminate their party. 

Several of the chiefs and fugitives who had made 
lieir escape from Bisselpostedthemselvesat Beishe, 
1 fertile country eastward of the Yemen moun- 
ItUDs. Here they had assembled to a considerable 
liiunber, and seemed determined to maintain a very 
obstinate resistance, — having defended themselves 
^ B line of mud- fortifications, pierced everywhere 
irith loopholes for the discharge of fire-arms. A 
cannoRade was kept up without effect for two days, 
Whea a discharge of shells put an end to the con- 
test. One of these having exploded, set fire to some 
combustibles, which communicating to all the dry 
woodwork and thatching of reed and palm-branches 
in the interior, had the effect of spreading almost 
immediately into one general blaze ; — the heat and 
■moke of which became intolerable even to the as- 
Aailants, and soon drove out the besieged to a pre- 
ci^tate flight," when they were infitanU^ \taiva.>^'^ 
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the Turkish horgemen. Among those who eecapad 
vraa the heroine GhaUa, Having no longer any se- 
cure place of retreat, she led her Mlowers into the 
deaert, and ultimately reached DetaiiUi. The castle 
ofBanniah, with several others, capitulated. 

One formidable enemy yet remamed in the field, 
the Sheik Taroi, who was resolved to try a second 
battle, and had assembled a considerable army be- 
yond the rugg;ed mountains of Azir, twelve or four- 
teen days' journey westward from Beishe. Towards 
this district Mohammed AU next directed his at- 
tempts. On the march, his army suffered the ex- 
ttenuties ofhunger and fatigue. A hundred horses 
sometimes died in one day, and out of more than 
10,000 camels only 300 survived the expedition. 
The sinking spirits of the troops were kept up by Uie 
pasha, who promised thenia glorious bootyin plun- 
dering the towns of Yemen. Tami had collected a 
force of e,000 or 10,000 men at a mountaln-fortrras 
called Tor, bo strong as to be deemed by the Arabs 
impregnable. In two days the Turkish artillery 
forced the Wahabees to yield, though the combat 
was more vigorously maintained than at Bisset. 
In the castle were found considerable stores of 
provisions, which proved most seasonable to the in- 
vading army. 

Tami fled; but he was the last to quit the field. 
Having taken refuge in the house of a ftiend, he 
was betra.yed and delivered up in chains to Sheriff 
Rajah, who was roaming about the mountains in 
search of the fugitive. Bakrouj was at the same 
time defeated in Zohran, and being hemmed in 
between two fires, was taken prisoner. The two 
noble captives were sent to the pasha, and both suf- 
fered the death of traitors. Bakrouj was never 
forgiven the insulting letter which he wrote from 
Tanba. He maintained a sulky silence under his 
misfortuttes. Once he made his escape on finding 
iis gnarda asleep ■ bul wa& letaten, after UDIttg 
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) men and wounding finother with a poniaV 
luch he had seized. His death was accomplished 
"th a studied cruelty, — Buch as might at once gra- 
y the revenge of Ali, and funiish a barbarous ea- 
Kainment to his soldiers. The prisoner, with his 
da bound, was pkced in the midst ; and they 
■e directed with their sabres to cut him slightly, 
t he might die as it were by inches. His tor- 
nts were severe and protracted; but he expired 
li'last without having uttered one complaint. 
•I The fate of Tami was equally tragjcal. This 
■"ief is represented as a man of strong natural 
Wers; short in stature, with a long while beard, 
1 eyes darting fire. His conduct inspired the 
'i army with respect. The pasha often con- 
dwith him for amusement; but it was like 
^ treachery of the tiger, who sports with his prey 
■fore he seizes it in his grasp. He promised to 
■' " ) the sultan in his favour, and procure him 
ion to live in retirement in the mountains of 
nielia; but this solemn pledge was violated. 
e caytive sheik was sent to Cairo, were he was 
'adea through the streets, seated on a camel, 
ftded with an immense chain about his neck, and 
a head of Bakrouj in a bag suspended from his 
OuIderB. From this city he was conveyed to Con- 
^•.dUtinople, where he was immediately beheaded. 
*" After vanquishing the moat renowned chiefs of the 
BOutbern Wahabees, it seemed to be the eager desire 
of Ali to riot in the far-famed wealth of Yemen ; and 
with this view he opened a correspondence with the 
Imam of Sanaa. But the soldiers, worn out with 
dkease and fatigue, and considering the object of 
the expedition as accomplished, openly declared 
their wish of returning to Mecca. Instead of ad- 
vancing southward, Ah directed his march towards 
Gonfode, which surrendered without the slightest 
resistance. Thence he proceeded to Mecca, with. a. 
remnant of only 1500 men, moiie^\6a5 «c&'Hi.t»^p^ 
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being all that remained of an army of 4000. In April 
he visited Medina, where Toussoun was governor i 
probably with & Aoaian to obtain information re- 
spectiD); the affairs of the northern Hejaz, and to 
concert with him measures for their future proceed- 
ings. But the state of l^gypt afforded a sufficient 
reason for his immediate departure. Apprehensions 
were entertained of an attack being made on Alex* 
andria by the capitan-pasha of the grand seignior. 
An insurrection of the troops had also broken out at 
Cairo, originating in their disUke to the attempted 
introductioQ of the European system of discipline ; 
andwhen the pasha reached his capital in June, 1815, 
after an absence of nearly two years, he found every 
thing in tumult and confusion. 

The remainder of the Arabian war was now lefl 
in the hands of Toussoun Pasha, who, while his 
father was subduing the southern tribes, had con- 
ducted operations in the north against Abdallah iba 
Saoud. When the news of All's success became 
known to the Arabs on the frontier of Nejed, maay 
of their sheiks came to Medina, and made propoaate 
to Toussoun to join him against the Wahabees, 
whose power they had felt more severely than others 
at a greater distance. With these assurances he 
conceived hopes of conqueringthe province of Nejed 
and emulating his father's fame. Setting out with a 
small expedition of 3500 men, infantry and cavaliy, 
he resolved to try his fortune by making an attack 
on Kasym. After a march of ten or eleven days, he 
arrived at Rass, a considerable town defended by a 
walL This, with several other large villagfes, Mve in 
their submission. But here he found himself in a 
precarious situation; and discovered that, like most 
Turks, he had not sufficiently calculated his means. 
The light troops of the Wahabees were hovering 
around, and rendered his army wholly dependent oa 
Ivo or three villages for their daily subsislepee, 

STie road to Medina was occu.-pie4 by the enemj' ; 

torf It was on this occaBionttv^ftie^pasoA't^wimas 
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lile bastening with 350 horsometi to the 
•sistance of his commander, was aurrounded by a 
r forte, and fell at the head of his troopSj 
re all cut to pieces. In thia action the braye 
sotchman killed four of the enemy with his own 

flh Qie mean time, Abdallah had not neglected 

m doty, having likewise enleted the province of 

""jym with his army, and fixed his head-quarters 

Siienana, only five hours distance from Khabarsi 

nierb Toussoud was now encamped. In this di- 

mma the adventurous pasha wished to terminate 

I suspense by a battle ; biit his officers and soldiers 

sclined, — deeming it more prudent for persons in 

lieir situation to compromise than to fi^ht ; the 

: BO as Mohammed Ali had written to Abdallah 

/s quitting Hejaz, exhorting hiin to submission, 

A offering terms of peace ; at the same time au^ 

orizing his son to conclude the truce, if that could 

f done on favourable conditions. Abdallah on hiB 

reasons for bringing hiatters to a pacific 

mination. He foresaw that the destruction even 

r Tonssoun'a entire force would be of little real 



e knew also that they possessed the means oF 
"-eiy J and that some of his cotnpanions in arms 
.0 IB their hearts the allies of His enemies. 
■'N^^tiatlons Were speedily concluded ; and in 
TUfting the treaty Abdallah renounctd all claim to 
k noly cities ; affbcted to style himself the dutiful 
lt>fect of the sultan ; and obtained a free passage 
« the Wahabees whenever they wished to perform 
e pilgrimage Toussoun restored those towns of 
— Ti which he held in his possession, and dis- 
d from his parly all the sheiks of that country 

6 had joined his standard. 

" The exchange of ratifications was conducted w 
■' "i ceremony. The m^iutefXr) \&'«>N 
Bba 
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the chief of the desert acknowledged his allegiancd 
lo Ihe Porte ran in these words ; — " To Tousbduk. — 
I lie at the gate of your mercy, sire ; I ask pardon 
of God and your highness ; I desire to be received 
into the nUmbef of the faithful subjects of the sul' 
tan ; and from this day hence we shall obey hia 
orders, ia making prayers for his august person 
iSvery Friday in our mosques and on the mountain- 
tops. Finally, on our part there shall be no attempt 
at rebellion." On this being read to the Wahabee 
tirmy, they shouted, with one voice, " Yes, we will 
obey '." and instantly the air was rent with prayers 
for the health of the sultan aitd the glory of his arms. 
The eaTOy of TouBsoun then invested Abdalliib with 
the emblems of his submis3ion,-~-a pehsse, a sabre. 
and severe hotaes richly caparisoned. " This," 
said he, in presenting him with the swofd, " is the 

eedge of your fealty ; it will be your protector ao 
ng as you are faithiul to your pcomisee ; but if 
you disobey the orders of the sultan, our master, it 
will be hia avenger." Agaiu the whole cam]} re- 
sounded with shouts for the prosperity of the gnuid 
seignior, and promises to repeat his name in theii^ 
Friday's ptayers. 

TousBoun quitted Arabia in the beninning of No- 
vember. At Cairo he was Welcomed with all the 
honours due to his rank and bravery. Salvosof ar- 
tillery announced his approach, and crowds thronged 
the stfeets to behold the deliverer of the holy 
cities. By hia father alone he was coldly received. 
His subsequent history Is short; he was appointed 
to command a large body of troops encamped at 
Rosetta for the defence of the coast, and died there 
next year {September, 1916) of the plague, 

Mohamni'ed Ali was evidently not siocete in hiA 
offers of peace : and pretexts were easily found for 
renewing hostilities. His letters of acquiescence 
to Ahdallah were extremely ambiguous. He de^ 
noflded the resUtuUaa of Xbe Ucwuces which W* 
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Either had taken from Hie loiiib of the Prophet j - 
tenured that Deraiah should submit to the jurioS 
Hon of the governor of Medina ; and he refused ttf 
iUnffini the treaty, unless the Wahabees would cede 
tfe^ni the province of Hassa. Deceit was one of 
Vifl moat prominent and reprehensible features in 
nnc^iacteroTAli; and although hiii son, his equal 
n rank (both being pachas of three tails), had con- 
nitded a peace that was considered binding on his 
Miole party, he represented matters under a dlfier- 
^ftit point of view at ConBtanlinople. As he had 
Medged himself to annihilate the heretics by do- 
'itroyiag their capital, he found it net^easury to per- 
.^taaOB the aultati that he had not yet abandoned thai 
^itMect; the treaty agreed to by Toussoun being only 
^l&iunporary armistice. 
■ It now became manifest to Abdallah, either that 
Vie young prince had deceived him, or tliat the Ak' 
ther, by his extravagant demands, had given a fresk 
jfrOot of the contempt in which he held ail engage- 
nei^ He summoned a council of his kinsmen and 
Drincipal officers, and their opinion was, ihal they 
bsd no alternative but arms if they wished to pre- 
iK^e their religion and their independence. De- 
fttUiva preparations wereeverywhcre made; stores 
'OfWDviaiDns and ammunition were thrown into the 
viDes and fortresses ; the sheiifs were obliged to 
HoBw their oaths of fidelity ; the imams in the pul- 
^ts (fiscoursed of war and the treachery «f the 
Tw4cs. Thirty thousand troops were raised, and 
tiie command assigned to ofKcers whose talents and 
eourt^e had been tried in the preceding campaigns. 
"Hie rich sold their property to pay the army and 
purchase the necessary suppJies, AU were animated 
with the niosl patriotic enthusiasm ; " God," said 
HtBy, " will ^ive us, who profess his unity, the vic- 
tory over those who admit a plurality." Abdallah 
tislted Ihe provinces in person, and obtained rein- 
IbvoeHieata boat Bahmn and HasBa; «oawU^J«ft . 



from Oman joined his standard, and the Arabs of 
Yemen sent hlin QODO combatants. 

"The pasha on his aide had displayed equal activity. 
When the alarm of invaaion and revolt in EgyfA had 
aUhsided, lie ordered a powerM expeditioa to bd 
fitted out for Hejaz, which he intrusted to ^b eoin- 
raand of bis adopted son Ibrahim, a prince of Cttl-l 
Bent bravery, and who had already distingUlBhed 
himself in suppressing the mutinous Mamlouksi 
Six inuntEis were devoted to the transport of mili- 
tary stores. In September, I81G, the general left 
Cairo. He was accompanied by about 30D0 infantry, 
who went by Cossier to Yembo, and 1500 Ubyan 
Badouin hersemen, who proceeded by land. In his 
train were sonie French officers, and the Arab heta 
Sheik Rajah, who had been sent to Egypt in chains, 
but was now released, as his services might provo 
useful to the expedition. ICs orders were to attack 
beraiah, by way of Medina and Kasym. In ten 
days after his landing he reached the city of the 
Prophet. Here he took a vow never to shealh'hiS 
eword, nor to drink wine or other forbidden liqaor, 
until he had entirely extirpated the enemies of his 
religion. Following the route of Toussoun, he took 
up lua position at Henakiah, where several weeks 
were spent in skirniishini; and plundering. Sotne 
of the neighbouring chiefs joined his ranks, among 
whom was Ohauem, sheik of the Itarbs, who brougm 
over 500 of his tribe. Nothing could have been 
more seasonable than such reinforcements, as his 
troops were suffering froni epideniic diseases and 
the harassing warfare of the desert ; for the Aiabs 
foUlid means to steal at night into the Turkish calnp. 
where they killed or cut the legs of their horses ana 
camels. 

Abdallah was encamped in the vicinity of Aenezeh. 
He had conceivfed the bold project of marchii% 
direcSy on Medina, a\ IKe bead of 30,000 men ; while 
bis btoXhof Faisal shouVi tnsVe ^i 4«>&tft^4. «% Mecca, 
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^ddii, and Ve'LuIio, and thus intercept the convoys 
of tcuops and proviHtons from Egypt. Prom tms 
enterprise he was diverted by the revolt of some of 
{|iSjdli«s, and the defeat of a body of 10,000 troops, 
'Whicfa he commanded in person. The town of Rasa 
MH: th«' first that offered any serious obstacle to 
I|b9 ndxance of Ibtaliini. It was strongly fortified, 
anathe inhabitants exerted themselves with siaual 
courage. The womeu in the garrison assisted their 
twsve defenders, and the beaiegers were repulsed at 
sU points. Already 3000 Turks had fallen, and the 
Biortality daily increased. Hundreds of the heads 
of the slaughtered Wahabees were exposed to the 
view of the inhabitants, in the hope that this hideous 
^lectacle might terrify them Into a surrender ; but 
it only increased their desire of revengo. 

In this perilous situation, and reduced to extreme 
distress, Ibrahim was conipelled to raise the sie^, 
after wasting three months and seventeen days in 
'tieeless efforts. This, however, was the only reverse 
which he experienced. As if the fortunes of his 
fother had suddenly returned, he advanced from 
victory to victory, and in the blood of the heretics 
speedily washed out the affront which his arms had 
received under the walls of Raas. Khabara surrea- 
dered after a cannonade of a few hours. Aenezeh 
followed the example ; the greater part of the troops 
having fled, without waiting to obtain articles of 
capitiSation. All the towns and tribes of Kasyra 
haa now submitted to the Turks ; AbdaUah retired 
fiom place to place before- the invaders, and saw all 
tiis strongholds fall into their hands. Boureldah, 
^lakara, and Dorama, were successively invested, 
taken possession of, and demolished by the enemy. 
Shakaia was a handsome commercial town, and 
reckoned the strongest fortress in the country. 
"Hie obstinacy wliich the Turks had experienced at 
Sontna led to a cruel retaliation. All the inhabit- 
■aotc were put to the sword; thesoldiecs hadwi' 



to Are upon them in their houses ; and in two hours 
the work of indiscriminate carnage was completed. 
Nothing now remained to consummate the triumpfa 
of Ibrahim but the capture of Deraiah. With s 
force nearly 6Q00 Htrong- he directed his march U^ 
wards that capital, Which he reached on the 6th of 
April. Theplace was immediately invested, redoubts 
Were constructed, jntrenchments thrown up, Mid 
every preparation made for a resolute siege, "niia 
city, famous as the metropolis of Nejed and the seat 
of the power and government cfthe Wahabees, lies 
about 400 mil68 eastward of Medina, in a fertile val^ 
ley called Wady Hanifa, rich in fruits and grain, and 
watered by a stream (El Baten) which, though dry 
in summer, in the rainy season runs a course of con- 
siderable extent. Its position is naturally strong, 
the mountains enclosing it on either hand ; and the 
only entrances to the valley being through two in- 
lets, of which that on the west side is so narrow as 
to admit but of one camel at a time, and might 
easily be defended against any number of asamlHnts. 
Though formerly a place of some note, its true 
situation and importance were now for the first 
time known to Europeans. The town was com 
posed of five small villages or quarters, each sur- 
rounded by a wall fortified with bastions. The 
suburbs were unprotected, and covered with gardens 
and fruit-trees. The houses were chiefly of stone 
or brick, and the bazars consisted of shops made 
of reeds, which could easily be transported from one 
place to another. There were twenty-eight mosques 
in it and thirty colleges, but no baths, khans, or 
public inns. The inhabtants, proverbial for their 
hospitality, were estimated at 13,000. 

Five months were consumed in the siege of this 
important capital ; both parties maintaining the con- 
test with undaunted resolution, and with alternate 
advantages. Abdallah did his utmnst by word and 
uetion to snimate Ida koo'pa-, maaey and prcsenta 
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■were lavishly distributed ; and the 
I Ore of the besiegers to fetch tvater (u tlie wounded, 
ijbrfthim meanwhile made little progress, aud the 
Uccidental explosion of a. magazine threatened to 
'dtfeat entirely the object of the espedition. More 
'"lan SDO barrels of gunpowder, and as maiiy loaded 
_ .. lells, blew up in the inidst of his camp ; thus leav- 
.ing him alteost destitute of ammunition, and egt' 
.^roanded with enemies in the heart of a desert £00 
jeagues from Egypt. No resource remained for 
^4he Turks but their courage and their sabres until 
-iteah supplies were obtained from Medina aud the 
'UWighbouring garrisons. The governors of Bagdit^ 
i«iid BusGora sent large camvaiis with prDvislons, 
fwhile recruits with ammunition and artillery-stores 
pBXrived in successive detachments from Cairo. The 
MBombat was renewed ; and to inspirit the lan^ld 
■aoUier, fifty piastres were promised for every head 
tr pair of ears he should bring to his commander, 
AbdaUah now found that hla capital couIO do 
rlonger be defended. All his sorties had beeq attended 
' with loss i Uvo of his siMis were taken prisoners, 
iBBdone of them pot lo dcajh. The fortresBes on the 
-fidjoining heights, iu the gardens, and on the banka 
:>Of the d^ bed at the river, had fallen into the lutiuls 
of the assailants. Three of the five quarters of the 
fcitrmade acondiJaonal surrender, ana the rest were 
If cut off from communicating with the villiiseB that 
supplied them ivith provisions. In (his foriom po- 
sition, Abdallah, with his guard of 400 black nlaves, 
«till maintained a brave resistance in his pulace, 
determined to sacrifice his life on the ruiiw of liis 
'expiring country ; but he was at length comnellod, 
by the impatient clamours of tlie citizens, lo iioiiit a 
flag of truce and demand a conference, whioli was 
immediately granted. With a retinue of 800 men, 
he repaired to the tent of Ibrahim, anil offered t~ 
of surrender, which the pasha consented lo aci 
jtf the same time acquainting him, that in cofi^" 
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with the order of his father, the Wahabee chief ransl 
immediately take his departure for Egypt. Th« 
condition was alarming : but it seemed to be the otdj 
means of averting a more tragical catastrophe, and 
the generous Abdallah accepted it. 

Trusting to the hopes of security expressed by Iht 
conqueror, and that bis family and capital would tx 
saved from destruction, in token of which he hac 
received a white handkerchief, the emblem of peace 
he quitted his palace amid Ihn tears and regrets ol 
his friends, crossed the desert with a small train of 
attendants, snd was received at Cairo by the rice 
roy with every outward demonstration of respect 
After B short conference he was despatched to Con 
stantinopie under an escort of Tari;ara. The parti 
sans of Ali give him the credit of interposing wit) 
the sultan to pardon the obnoxious captive ; foi 
such was now the situation of the too credulou! 
Abdallah. But the Ottoman divan were implacable 
Mercy is no attribute either of the religion or tht 
pohcy of the Turks ; and, after being paraded ovei 
the city for three days, the unhappy chief, with hi: 
two companions in misfortune, his secretary anc 
treasurer, were beheaded (December ID, 1S18) ii 
the public square of St. Sophia. The pasha and hif 
son were complimented on their victories by the 
Sublime Porto, and honoured with several costlj 
presents. 

The fall of the Wababee capital may be said to 
have completed the conquest of Nejed. The prov- 
ince of Haryk was reduced after a slight resist- 
ance. Other districts sent deputies offering volun- 
tary submission. The want of sufficient provisionB. 
rendered more severe by the destructive operations 
of the siege, occasioned a very general mutiny in 
the Turkish army. The soldiers committed all sorts 
of excess, plundering the houses and pillaging the 
country. Ibrahim himself narrowly escaped assaS' 
Bitation: but his weU-t\ine<i vntrejiidity, and th« 
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I decapitation of some of the insurgent chiefs, had the 

■ t^ct of restoring order. One of the Arab sheiks 
m was punished by having his teeth drawn, and another 
I was blown from the mouth of a cannon. 

I The news of Abdallah's death spread universal 

I Brief among the inhabitants of Deraiah: and their 

I comtemation was increased when the orders of Aii 

I were communicated, that the place must be raied to 

I the groimd, and the whole family of their chief sent 

r captives to Egypt. A group of 500 exiles, including 

' strveral of the brothers, uncles, and sons of Abdallah, 

were transported to Cairo, where small pensions 

were assigned them. As it became desirable to 

evacuate the place, au epidemic, the consequence 

I of fatigues and privations of all kinds, having begun 

I to commit the most frightful ravages, the work of 

I demolition was enjoined without delay. The date- 

■ tr«eain the gardens and suburbs were cut down; 
I and the soldiers set fire to the houses the moment 

the inmates had made their escape, many of whom 

clung aifectionately to their homes until they were 

nearly buried in the ruins. As the season of the 

Tear was at the hottest, and disease and devastation 

r doing their work at the same time, the spectacle 

L was truly afflicting. In the space of twenty days 

I Deraiah was completely unpeopled, and not one 

I Btone left upon another, 

I Before quilting the scene of devastation, Ibrahim 
I- traversed the countiy to ascertain that the extermi- 
I natory decree had been executed against all the 
1 fortresses that might serve as future strongholds or 
I rallying-poiitta for the heretics. This done, he 
I repaired to Medina, having already despatched the 
I artillery and part of the troops lo that place. Here 
I' snd at Mecca he returned thanks to the prophet for 
I this signal triumph over his enemies ; after which 
9 fae departed with the sickly and exhausted remains 
I of Ms army for Egypt. 
I The disturbances which had btoken ovft \si "iX* 



south of Hejaz were aiippreeaed by Halil Paslia, 
who hod been Bent wltli a reinforcement to Deraiah ; 
hut on finding that the place had surrendered he 
directed his march on Abu-Arish, of which he took 
possession ; and in reward for hie services was made 
governor of Merca. It was at this time that the 
British authorities In India, in consequence of the 
depredations committed by the Wahabeea on the 
commerce of the Persian Gulf, made proposals to 
Ibrahim, through Captain Sadlier, to co-operate with 
the Egyptian army by sending an expedition agaiiai 
El Katif, which might produce a diversion in nvour 
of the Turks ; but, as the campaign had already been 
brought to a favourable conclusion, the aid of an 
English fleet was declined as unnecessary- 
It may appear surprising that a power ao widely 
extended and ao firmly established as that of Uie 
Wahabees should have been so rapidly overthrown. 
Saoud had not only laid the foundation, but otgan- 
iMd the political system of a great empire. He 
would have made himself master of all Arabia had 
not death arrested him in the midst of his conqnests. 
Bagdad and Bussora would have opened Iheir gates 
to him ; Syria and Egypt, lorn by jarring factions 
and weakened by revolution, might again have fallen 
an easy prey to the hordes of liie desert. 

Such was the splendid legacywhich he bequeathed 

to his successor ; andnever, perhaps, had anyprince 

greater facilities for securing the independence of 

nis nation than Abdallah. But, unfortunately, he 

inherited not the qualities necessary for following 

up the brilliant career which his father had pointed 

out to him. He was brave : but courage is not th« 

only virtue esaenliai to a sovereign. His inflexible 

severity alienated the affections of his people ; and 

his want of military tact was evinced in the numer- 

h om errors he committed in the progress of the war. 

B ffxd be known to profit by his advantages, he mi^ht 

'bare annihilated the OtVoman iiravj, e^.l«uisted with 
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disease and fatigue in t)ie midst of buruiag sands, 
ioatead of being compelled to sue Tor a dishonoar- 
t^e and falal peace. The desertion of the Bedouins 
no doubt weakened his power, which may be said 
to have yielded to the gold of Ali rather than to the 
valour of his troops. But the influence of a popular 
cMef could have prevented or counteracted tnese 
seductions ; and had the hardy tribes of the desert 
found such a prince in Abdallah, the carcasses of the 
Turks might have fed the eagles, and the fate of 
Arabia been entirely changed. 

Some writers lament the suppression of the Wa- 
habees, from a belief that the downfall of Islam was 
to follow the propagation of their doctrines, and 
that a purer religion would be established in its 
stead. These regrets appear to be inspired by erro- 
neous conceptions of the principles of this seel, 
which are nothing else than the gross and primitive 
superstitions of the Koran enforced with greater 
rigour. Their creed was even more sanguinary and 
intolerant than that which the first followers of Mo- 
hammed offered to the nations on the points of their 
swords. Their reform extended only to a few ab- 
surd or scandalous practices, and the more strict 
injunction of certain moral precepts ; but they left 
'untouched all the impious and heretical dogmas of 
the Moslem faith. iTieir chief merit consisted, not 
in their teaching their countrymen a more refined 
and rational theology, but in suppressing their infidel 
indifference to all religion ; in improving their pob- 
ical condition ; and in subjecting their wild passions 
to the restraint of law and justice.* 
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WahabeeB and the conqueut of Nejed ate niarely temporaij ; 
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CuMATE, government, and education are in every 
country the great ag-cnts that form and modify the 
character of nations. Nowhere are their effects 
more strikingly csemplitied than in Arabia. To the 

Iha Porlo lias cadad by a recent treaty (May, 1833) Iho whole 
of Snia, including Tripoli, Aleppo, Damascus, and Jermulem ; 
besides the conunand of ths harbours in the Red Sea. and the 
eocred privilege of conducling ths pilgrim-csravans. IbrahiiD. 

by pQahinghiavietorieain the late Syrian campoign* »1 ' "- 

Ihe gatei of Conalantinc-'- ■--- ■—' '-—'- ' 
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ina, of whom not fbwer 
than 53TO are now serving m the armies of the pasha, can have 
DQumnedigteprospccIsofreassi^rtingtheir indepeodence. The 
Buccessea of Ibrahim led to a serious cimflicl. in the monUi of 
June, 1832, between iha Tnrkiah and Arab regimenla atatioDed 
.e former t4W)w~r^tabredi° the streeu. Tha 
■ nJHe to play upon tlw 
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flret of these causes may be ascribed niatiy of the 
'Hocial virtucB for which the natives have been always 
distinguished ; while most of the crimeii, vices, and 
prejudices by which they are degraded are the 
n8,tural fniita of the two latter. On the seacoasts 
I in the towns, their manners have been corrupted 
Iq? commerce and a free intercourse with foreigners. 
Travellers, who have formed their opinions from 
mixing exclusively with those classes, have drawn u 
verv unfavourable picture of the inhabitants in gen- 
em, as a nation of tyrants, hypocrites, and deceiv- 
ers, plunged in a lower state of ignorance and de- 
bmcnery than the most barbarous islanders of the 
■ South Seas. These representations axe no doubt 
fnirtially true, but they are far from being universally 
just. A longer residence among them and better 
opportunities of judging have contributed to remove 
many erroneous impressions as to their social and 
domestic habits. 

No people are more remarkable than the Arabs 
for their spirit of nationality and family pride. The 
poorest of them glory in tneir birth, and look with 
disdain on the natives of other countries. They 
tiOBst of the accuracy with which they have pre- 
' served their genealogies ; yet the lower, and most • 

^en of the middle classes, keep no register of their 
I 'parentage, and would often be at a loss to know their 
Tathers or grandfathers were it not regulated by 
custom that the son frequently joins their names to 
bis own. The sheiks and sheriffs are the true aris- 
tocracy of Arabia ; and these have reason to be vain 
of their ancestry, which some of them can trace in 
regular descent from the days of Mohammed or 
Moses. The oldest nobility in Europe are but of 
Veaterday compared to these petty princes of the 

Though the title of sheik is the most ancient and • 
most common in use among the Avab\Mv ^pras&uK^^ 
ITie sheriffs, being the descendMrts o^ ■^(»'m»w»»^j 
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hold the 'first rajik in point of dignity. This has 
arisen doubtless Troni the singular veneration in 
which the family of the Prophet is held, and it has 
entailed on his posterity the double hoQour thai 
alwa^ attaches to splendid descent and superior 
sanctity. The sherifis are very numerous, and mul- 
tiped over all Mohammedan countries. Whole 
Tillages are peopled with them ; and they are fre- 
quently found in the lowest state of misery. Still 
their presence commands universal respect; in a 
fray no arm would violate their person, — their char- 
acter is held sacred, and furnishes a better protec- 
tion for their property against thieves than bolts or 
bars. The reason why these families are so numer- 
ous is that the honour is hereditary both by male 
and female descent. The son of a Turk or Syrian is 
ennobled if his mother can reckon kindred with Fs- 
tima. To this class belong the seyeds and mollahs ; 
but between these and the sheriffs there is this dis- 
tinction, that the latter are constantly devoted to a 
military life, while the former engage in the pureuits 
of trade and science. There are, besides these, other 
noble families at Mecca, such as the Koreish and 
muftis of certain sects, who have hereditary em- 

. ployment about the niosque, and for the retention 
of which they are obliged to prove the genuineness 
of their pedigree. 

In the domestic life of the Arabs there is little to 
attract the admiration of strangers. Their best 
houses display little exterior magniiicence, and ate 
atill more deficient in point of internal accommodai- 
tion. The tent forms the cherished home of the 
larger proportion of the inhabitants, and when they 
remove they transport their dwellings with them. 
The height of this dwelling is gener^y seven feet, 
its length from twenty-five to thirty, and its breadth 
about ten. It is divided into two apartments, one 
far the men and the olhei (ot the women ; and these 

are separated by a w\tt^.e wooWeiv cat^\ tA dmas- 
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Cas manufacture drawn acroBS, and fastened to the 
tluee middle posts. 

The flirniture comprises pack-saddles, as welt as 
tfaoee for riding, laige water-bags made of tanned 
camel-akina, goat-skins for milk and butter, the 
littlB bag into which the hair or wool is put that falls 
from the sheep and camels on the road, the leather 
bucket for drawing up water from deep wells, a cop- 
per pan, coffee-poI,morlar,hand-miU, wooden dishes, 
the horse's feeding bag, and the iron chain which 
foatens their forefeet while pasturing about the 
camp. The Arabs seldom allow their women to be 
jteen ; and when a stranger is introduced, the cry of 
tarik (or retire) warns them instantly to disappear. 
It is reckoned a breach of decorum to salute a lady, 
or even to look her steadfastly in the face. 

The mode of encamping differs according to cir- 
cumstances. When the tents are but few, they are 
pitched in a circle {dowar) ; if the number is con- 
mdersble they extend in a straight tine, perhaps 
atone a rivulet, in rows three or four deep. The 
BheiK'a is always on the side where danger is ap- 
prehended, or where travellers are expected ; it being 
Bis particular business to oppose the former and to 
honour the latter. Every chief sticks his lance into 

Cimd in front of his tent, to which he ties his 
se or camel ; the pack-saddles forming the couch 
,wi wluch he and his guests recline. When wan- 
dering in search of water or pasture, "they move in 
partieB slowly over the sandy plain. The armed 
horsemen ride foremost, as a reconnoitring detach- 
ment ; the flocks with their young follow; behind 
come the beasts of burden, loaded with the women 
and children, tents, baggage, and provision. 

The ordinary costume of the Bedouins is ex- 
' (remelv simple, consisting of a coarse cotton shirt, 
■orerwhichiB worn athin, light, white woollen man- 
Ue (Aominz). or sometimes one of a coarser kind (the - 
t&ia). striped white and browu. T\>e. vje-iKCnq «ik-^ 



stitute for this a long goV'n of silk or cottou stuff. 
The mantles worn by the sheiks are interwoven 
with gold, and may be valued at lOI. aterling. The 
common abba la without sleeves, resembling a sack, 
with openings Tor the headand arms, and requiresso 
little art in the making that blind tailors earn their 
livelihood by this employment. Public taslc, how- 
ever, is occasionally more capricious, especially as 
to the headdress, which is often expensive, aod in 
a hot country must be extremely inconvenient. A 
fashionable Arab will wear fifteen caps one above 
■mother, some of which are linen, but the greater 
part of thick cloth or cotton. That which covers 
the 'whole is richly embroidered with gold, and in- 
nrought with texts or passages from the Koian. 
Over all there is wrapped a sash or large piece of 
muslin, with the ends hanging down, and orna- 
mented with silk or gold fringes. This useless en- 
cumbrance is considered a mark of respect towatdK 
siqwrioTs. It is also used, as the beard was for- 
merly in Europe, to indicate literary merit ; and 
those who affect to be thought men of learning dis- 
cover their pretensions by the size of their tun>aQB. 
No part of oriental costume is so variable as this 
covering for the head. Niebuhr has given illus- 
trations of forty-eight different ways of wearinc it. 
The Bedouins use a keffie, or square kerchief of 
yellow or green cotton, with two corners hanging 
down on each side to protect them frpm the sun and 
wind, or to conceal their features if they wish to be 
unknown. A few rich sheiks wear shawls striped 
red and white, of Damascus or Bagdad manufacture. 
The Aenezes aitd some other tribes do not us« 
drawers, which they consider as too effeminate for 
a man ; and they usually walk and ride barefooted, 
though they have a psirticular esteem for yellow 
boots and red shoes. 

la Mecca and other large towns the winter suit of 
the higher classes is the bwiiiH ot \i?^i: cloak, and 
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jwibt or under one, — lioth of clolh such as ie 
ftrom in all parts of Turkey. The rest of their drew 
coBaists of a showy silk gown, tied with a thin Cash- 
mere suBh, a whitR muRlin turban, and yellow slip- 
]wrs. In summer the benish is composed of a very 
■light silk stuff of Indian maiiufacture. BeneaUi 
|Um Tubbe some wear a gown, called ierfen. of white 
■Bastiii, without lining or sleeves, and very short. 
ATteHeccawees are reniatk^le for being tieanly and 
totefiit in their attire. Onfeast-daysandotherpublic 
Becasions their finery is displayed in the highest de- 
■^~-i. The common shopkeeper, who walks about 

whole year in his short gown with a napkin 

round his loins, appears in a pink -coloured benish 

' with satin, a gold-embroidered turban, rich silk 
and jambea with its scabbard ornamented witli 
and silver. Hia wives and children are decked 
} gaudiest colours ; but after the feast is over 
ne suits are laid aside. At home in his disha- 

. the citizen seats himself-near his projecting 
fctticed window, holding in one hand the long snake 
sf bis Persian hookah, and in the other a small 

ire fan made of the chippings of date leaves, with 

;h he drives away the tlies. The women's dress 
4k generally Indian silk gowns, and very large blue 
sinned trousers reaching down to the ankles, em- 
broideied below with silver thread. Over these they 
Unow a sort of cloak called haira or mellaye, of black 
pr striped silk, which covers the head, and has a 
incefiil effect. The wealthy wear gold necklaces, 
•nCelets, and silver ankle-rings, wMle the poorer 
B have similar trinkets of horn, glass, or am- 

A ring is sometimes passed through the car- 

ttlsge of the nose, and hangs down upon the upper- 
Im. The face is concealed with a white or lighl- 
Hite piece of cloth called borko, in which there are 
two holes worked for the eyes, but so lar^ that 
nearly the entire features maybe seen. This pica* ^ 
ri" female vanity, according to A\i Be^,taft.>wM«***^ 
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spared, as the illusion of hidden charms i 

Jiletely dispelled when a sight is obtained of their 
emoD-coloured complexions, their hollow cheeks 
daubed all over with black or greenish-blue paint, 
their yellow teeth, and their lips stained of a red- 
dish tile-colour. Tliough custom has reconciled 
them to these artificial means of heighteniiw their 
beauty, their appearance is frightful and repulsive to 
strangers. It ought to be added, however, that in 
general they have fine eyes, regular noses, and 
huidsomc persons. The women at Loheia wear 
large veils, which conceal their faces so entirely 
that only one of their eyes can be seen. In the in- 
terior, females are lens shy than iii cities ; they con- 
verse freely with strangers, and ha.ve their counte- 
nance quite uncovered. TTie Arabs of the Haiiran 
use a coarse white cotton stuff for their kamhas or 
gown, and have their keffie tied with a rope of 
camel's hair. 

In winter, the Bedouins throw over the shirt a 
pelisse made nf sheep-skins stitched together. Many 
even in summer wear these skins, as they learn from 
experience that thick clothing is a defence from 
heat as well as cold. The dress of the women con- 
sists of a wide cotton gown of a dark colour, bhte, 
brown, or black, and on their heads a kerchief. They 
go barefooted at all seasons, have the same affec- 
tion for oniamentB as their more polished riTaSs in 
the city, and employsimilar arts to increase their 
■ beauty. Silver rings are much worn both in their 
ears and noses. Round their naked waists both 
aexes wear from infancy a leathern girdle, or cord, 
consisting of four or five thongs twisted together, 
which they adorn with amulets or pieces of riband. 
They all puncture their lips, and die them blue. 
Some of them also tattoo their cheeks, temples, 
forehead, breasts, arms, and ankles ; and in these 
practices they are sometimes imitated by the*men. 
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"nieir eyes and c-yelaslics thry pauit black, with s 
preparalion of lead ore called ioM. 

^Bhion has a powerful influence in determiiung 
the Tsrious modes in which the hair and beard are 
worn. Within the Imam of Sanaa's dominianB all 
men of whatever station shave their heads ; in other 
parts of Yemen the hair is carefully preserved and 
knotted up behind. The Acnezes never cut their 
long- black tresses, but cherish them from infancy 
until they hang in twisted locks over their cheeks 
down to the breast. Everybody without exception 
wears the beard of its natural length ; being con- 
sidered as the ensign of honour and dignity, it is 
reckoned disgraceful to appear without it. Shaving 
ie often prescribed as a penance fur some fault, and 
it is one of the severest punishments that can be 
inflicted. By threatening this chastisement, Saoud 
kept in order many a rebellious sheik. A favourite 
mare which he wished to purchase, belonging to a 
chief of the Beni Shammar, and valued at SSOO dol- 
lars (546(,), was yielded up by the reluctant owner 
the moment the barber produced his razor. Some 
old men stilL die their beards red ; but this practice 
is generally disapproved. 
I In personal appearance the Arabs are of the 
f middle size, lean and athletic. Their complexion 
I is brown, their eyes and hair dark. When young 
I they have a mild but expressive countenance ; in 
I advanced age their aspect is truly venerable. The 
I Aenezes are rather diminutive in their stature, few 
of Oiem being above five feet two or three incheii 
I in hei^t ; but their features are good, their persona 
f ■ extremely well formed, and not so meager or alight 
I as some travellers have represented. Their deep- 
I aet but lively dark eyes sparkle from under their 
I buBhy black eyebrows with a fire unknown in our 
■^.northern climes. 
I From 
h acquire a remarkable acuteness \i 



Their powers of vision anil of hearing improreby 
continual exercise : and on their vast plains fiicy 
can descry distant objects far beyond the ken of a 
less practised eye. Their sense of smelling, too, is 
extremely nice ; hence their dislike to houses aiid 
towns, where they are disgusted with the nauseous 
exhalations which dense collections of people always 
generate. One of the most singular faculties they 
possess is the alhr, or llie power of dislinguishing 
the footsteps of men and beasts on the sand, in the 
same manner as the Amrrican Indians discover im- 
pressions made upon the grass. This art is carried 
to a perfection that appears almost supernatural. 
Prom inspecting the footstep an Arab can tell whe- 
ther the individual belon'ged to his own or some 
neighbouring tribe, and thus he is able to jodge if 
he be a stranger or a friend. He likewise knows 
from the faintness or depth of the impression whe- 
ther the person carried a load or not ; whether he 
passed the same day or several days before. From 
examining the intervals between the steps, he judges 
whether or not he was fatigued, as the pace becomes 
then more irregular and the intervals unemial ; 
hence he calculates the chances of overtaking him. 
Every Arab can distinguish the footmarks of his 
own camels from those of his neiglibours ; he knows 
whether the animal was pasturing or loaded, or 
mounted by one or more persons ; and can often 
discover, from marks in the sand, certain defects or 
peciiliarities of formation that serve him as a clew 
to ascertain the owner. Tliis sagacity becomes 
extremely useful in the pursuit of fugitives, or in 
searching after stolen cattle. Instances occnr of 
camels beinglraced by their masters to Ihe residence 
of the thief, at the distance of five or six days' jour- 
ney. A Bedouin shepherd can track his own camel 
in a sandy valley where thousands of other foot- 
steps cross the road in all directions, and EomeUmes 
he can tell the name oi evev^ otie \'ci'A Va^ passed 
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I. tlie course of the niorning. Many S' 
Stione aie brought to light by this curii 
n scarcely hope to escape d 

Bf clandestine proceeding, as every footstep n 
8 witness against him, by recording h' 
~~ i public road, and in cliaracters wi' 
may read. Of their Temarkable a 
tag, some wonderful but well-attested anecdotes 
M told of those who act as pilots in the Red Sea. 
Riey know very nearly the time when ships from 
sdilt arrive ; and going down to the water's edge 
iv«ry night and morning, they lay their ear close to 
) eurface for three or four minutes ; and if the thjp 
not more than S or 3| degrees distant (ISO or IM 
les) they can hear the report of the signal-gun, 
{eel the ground shake, upon which they immc- 
iately set off with' their pilot-hoat. • 

The Arabs are thoroughly mured to fatigue, and 
up endure hunger and thirst to a surprising degree. 
Kbey soihetimes traf'el five days without tasting 
'jmttm, and can discover a brook or a natural spring 
I to examining the soil and plants in the environs. 
, Aey are dexterous horsemen, swift of foot, expert 
Jt> handling their arms, and reckoned good marks- 
Enen since they became familiar with the use of the 
EudEet. Their most common arms are lances, 
sittireB, matchlocks, pistols, and daggers. The shep- 
bards have stings, with which they throw stones 
with great precision. The lance is made of wood 
or bamboo, twelve feet long, with an iron or steel 
pointed head. Occasionally they are covered with 
woriunanship in gold and silver, but are oflen with- 
" *.8Jiy ornament except two balls or tufts of black 
ich-feathers placed near the top. In striking, 

mentiona an metROce of a ship whicli, 
jun, ran 95 mileabylh* log ; and wi wa 
in the eTBDing. he declsred be bad ha 
the faith of which he Had pill aS« 
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they balance it fur some time over Iheir head, and 
thrust forwards, or backwards if bard pressed by an 
enemy. Should a horseman be without a lance, he 
arms himself with a club or mace, which is made 
either wholly of iron or with a wooden handle. The 
foot-BOldiers sometimes carry a small round tar^t, 
made of the wild-ox bide, and covered with iron 
bars. Some wear iron caps and coata-of-mail, which 
either cover the whole body to the knees, like a long 
gown, or reach only to the waist. 

The hardy and athletic frame of the Bedouins is 
to be ascribed in part to their abstemious habits. 
They are models of sobriety, and never indulge ia 
luxuries except on some festive occasion, or on the 
arrival of a stranger. Their usual articles of food 
are rice, pulse, dates, milk, butter, and flour. The 
common people cat bread made of dhourra, which 
is coarse and insipid. When they have no gridiron 
they roll the dough into balls and cook it among 
embers. They generally eat their bread while hot 
and only half-baked. Though not strangers to the 
invention of millB, they grind their flour with the 
hand, or merely bruise the grain between two stones. 
The daily and universal dish of the Acnezes is the 
agtih, which ia flour and sour camels' milk made into 
a paste and boiled. The bourgoul is wheal boiled 
with some leaven and then Aried in the sun ; and in 
this state it is preserved for the whole year. Bread 
is used at breakfast, which they bake in round cakes 
either upon gridirons or on heated stones, over which 
the dough is spread and immediately covered with 
glowing ashes ; sometimes the fire is put into glazed 
earthen pots, and the paste spread over the outside. 
In some districts they have abundance of poultry 
and garden-stiifis. Butter is used to excess. It is an 
ingredient in every diah : alt their food swims in it ; 
aM they frequently swallow a whole cupful before 
brmkfyBt. The operation of churning in performed 
in a goat-skia bag, wtacl\\B\\ei\ftywi tent-pole or 
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li of a tree, and moved coiiEtantly Itack- 
s and forwards until coagulation takes place. 
Aninial food is less used than vegetable, at) it is not 
reckoned so wholesome in hot countries. Camels' 
flesh is rarely eaten ; it ia more esteemed Ju winter 
than in Bunimer, and that of the female ia preferred. 
~ ~ a roan of rank happens to be a -visiter, a kid or a 
lamb is prepared: aguestoflcssdistinction is treated ■ 
with coffee, or bread and melted butter. Sometimes 
an entire sheep is roasted in a hole, dug in the sand 
and lined with healed stones. Upon these the flesh 
is laid, and then covered closely up with cinders 
and the wet skin of the animal. In an hour and a 
Italf the meat is cooked ; and aa it loses none of its 
Juices it has an excellent flavour. It is customary 
in the desert, when a sheep or goat ia killed, to 
eat the liver and kidneys raw, with the addition of 
a little salt. ' 

The Arabs drink little durint meals ; but when 
camels' milk is plentiful it is nanded round after 
Anner. In their elvie of eating, they are slovenly 

a disagreeable, if tested liy the standard of Eu- 
ropeans. They tear the meat with their fingers, if 
not But into small pieces before it is set down. A 
\tam6n bowl containing the melted grease of the 
atdmal is placed in the middle, into which every 
morsel is dipped. They thrust the whole hand into 
the dish at once, which is soon emptied of its con- 
' tents, as they eat with great avidity. The food being 
always very hot, it requires some practice to enable 
a stranger to keep pace with the compmiy and yet 
avoid burning the Angers. Tliey have only two 
KiflatB, breakfast in the morning, and dinner or sup- 
pet at sunset. They wash their hands just before 
eating, but seldom after; merely licking the grease 
off ttieir fingers, nibbing them on the scabbards of 
tlieirswordsor a corner of the tent-covering. AmoniT 
the better classes table-napkins are used, or a In 
linen cloth which is spread under ttvcw Vwee*. 1 
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women and sliives eat whut is left by the men ; 311 
it is seldom they have the good fortune to taste am 
tbinK but the frngmenls and refuse uf the table. 1 
ta accounted a mark of respect towards sufrerigi 
not to eaX out of the same dtsh. 

From their regular and temperate life the Arab 
are subject to few diseases. Leprosy seems alwav 
to have been an endemic in that country. Of tb 
three Tarietiea, two are reckoned more disgustin 
than daJigeroua ; but tbe third is infectious, aodver 
Pialiguant. The ravages of the small-pox have Ion 
been arrested by artificial means j as the practic 
of inoculation has been in use among the Bedouii] 
firoiD time immemorial. Mothers perform this open 
lion on their children, hy opening the skin of th 
arm with the prickle of a thorn or the point of 
needle charged with infected matter. There si 
many tribes, however, where this art is unknowi 
and in consetjnence whole encampments have falle 
victims to this unsparing malady. Vaccinatim hi 
been lately introduced, and met with a favoin^ 
reception. Attacks of the Guinea-worm (the Fm 
Ifedtjieniit) are comnion in Yemen ; and supposed t 
originate from the use of putrid waters in whii^ Ui 
egrs of the insect have been deposited. Thjwi 
order is not fatal if the person affected can extra^n 
worm, which is slender as a thread, and two m thre 
feet long, without breaking it. This is done by roll 
ing it gradually on a small bit of wood as it come 
out of the skin. Toothache is rare ; but ophthalmi 
disorders are very common. Jaundice, bilious com 
plaints, and agues or intermittent fevers are of fn 
quent occurrence, though seldom fatal. At Medhu 
Bmrckhardl reckoned the mortality at ahout ISO 
deaths annually, which may he considered a Im' 
pruportion for a population of 10,000 or 13,000. T& 
plague is the most terrible scourge of Arabia, tliougl 
H is less destructive there than in some other East 
em comitries. Notwit^vsXMvSvo^ \\ifc belief of Hu 
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tiejaseea, that the A1niig]]t^ lias <-xctud«d it f 

■Bie holy territory, it made ita :ippeiirance in II 

AtYembo, forty or fifty persons expired daily: while 
tt Jidda the proportion was as high as two hiinnred 
and fifty. The Arabs Beidom employ medicine for 
it: but, though predestinarians, the common belief 
Europe is erroneous that supposes they use no 
ecautionary measures. Burckhardt states that 
lany of the townsmen fled to the desert ; alleging 
that although the distemper was a 



id that they did not merit this special mart of grace, 
Hiey thouglit it more advisable to decline it for the 
present, and mgke their escape from the town. The 
Vembawees have a superslitious custom of leading 
ItRhe-camel through the town, covered with feathers, 
loDs, and all sorts of ornaments, alter which it is 
Maughtered, and the flesh thrown to the dogs. By 
iHiis process they hope to get quit of the malady at 
iMce, as they imagine that it has been concentrated 
bi the body of the devoted animal. The cholera 
'norlnis, now fearfully familiar to British ears, is no 
jwinArabia. At Mecca, in the month of May, 
it raged with the greatest violence ; having car- 
ff above 5500 persons in the course of twenty 
» thirty days. Of 50,000 pilgrims assembled that 
' ir nearly one-half are said to have perished. The 
. _d were buried in their clothes indiscriminately, 
I lai^ trenches dug for the purpose. Medina, 
Tetnbo, and Suez were visited at the same time by 
Ihis dreadful epidemic. ' 

^^ An Arab's property consists chiefly in his flocks ; 
fJM profits of which enable him to procure the ne- 
( UMaiy provisions of wheat and barley, and occa- 
Amialfy a new suit of clothes for his wife "" ' 
BBDLghters. No family can exist without on 
trt least ; a man who has but ten is reckoned 
ttiirty or forty place him in eaa^ 



his wife and i 

out one CBiM^^J 

koned pcKM^^^H 
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he who possesses sixty is rich. The annual expend- 
iture for an Arab poBscssed of inoderaie afSuence 
is calculated by Burckhardt at between 35^. and 40i. 
aterline. The lower classes spend less in propor- 
tion. Wealth in such a fluctuating stale of society 
is extremely precarious, and the most rapid changes 
of fortune are daily experienced, 

Domestic industry is little known among the Be- 
douins ; the husband enjoys his amusements, whSe 
all the household cares devolve on his females. Tlus 
degradation of the weaker sex is common to' the 
Arabs with most other Asiatic nations. Women 
are regarded as beings much inferior to men, and to 
tbem exclusively all tlie labour and menial offices in 
the tent are assigned . In these employments there 
is sometimes a curious inversion of character, — 
women work at the loom, wliile the men milk the 
cattle and handle the distaff, without rogaicUng 
these effeminute duties as in the least derogatory to 
their masculine dignity. The loom, called nulou, u 
extremely simple, being merely two sticks lixed into 
the ground with a third placed across them. 

TTie Arabs practise polygamy in common with 

most other Eastern nations; but in general "" 

content with one wife, and rarely avail the 
of the legal privilege of marrying four. ' 
espouse as many wives and keep as many concu- 
bines as they can maintain ; though this luxury is 
too expensive to be generally adopted. But those 
who restrict themselves to one wife make amends 
for tlus self-denial by indulging in variety, or enter- 
taining at the same time a number of female slaves. 

In courtship the Arabs often display a great deal 
of gallantry ; fur the constraint to which their 
women are subjected does not altogether prevent 
intrigues. But the opportunities of thelover's meet- 
ing or seeing his mistress are more rare ; and the 
youth who is bold enough to trespass on the aa/K- 
taaiy of the meharrem ftnAs \i» ^ti\ e\icompawed 
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h perils, bailies, and death. The deaerl 
nuine Iheatre of those keen uassions depicted 
Jl Ardiian tales, and perhaps tne Bedouins are the 
Uy people in the East that can with justice be-eu- 
" 1 true lovers. While Europeans merely lan- 
i and sigh, and whiie the townsmen compose 
roua verses, the Bedouins sometimes cul and 
VSh their arms with knives to show the violence 
I'fiieir affections. The pastoral life is favourable 
Ifcwming acquaintances ; and there are occasions 
Tien the youth of both sexes mingle in parti 
ilg and dance in the open space before or b 
b tents. 
^ T he marriage ceremony in general is very simj 
[Negotiations commence with the father of 
Biden, who usually consults the wishes of hia 
KSghter, and if her consent is gained the match 
|»a place. The marriage-day being appointed 
iHkape five or six days after, the bridegroom comes 
SUi S Iamb in his arms to the tent of his betrothed, 
d tbere cuts the animal's throat before witnesses, 
A u soon as the blood falls upon the ground the 
„ s regarded as completed. It is accom- 
pith feasting and singing ; all the guests 
^Anst eat bread and meat ; for this is a cir- 
e absolutely necessary on such occasions. 
B form of betrothing differs in different tribes; 
" itimes the friend of the lover, holding the girl's 
r by the hand, merely says before witnesses, 
You declare that you give ytiur daughter as wife 
g. ■ ." Among the Bedouins of Sinai the father 
If' the bride gives to the suitor a twig of a tree or 
■"" ■ r something green, which he sticks in his 
ind wears for three days, to show that he 
» tRken a virgin in matrimony. The betrothed is 
n made acquainted with the change that is to 
l» place in her condition. On returning home in 
_B evening with the cattle, she is ni " ' 
M«nce fj-om the camp by her futwte 
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couple of his young friends, who carry her by force 
to ber father's tent. If sheeulertains any suspicion ' 
of their designs she defends herself with stones, a&d 
oftea inflicts wounds on the lutsailanta though she 
has DO dislike to the lover; for the more ehe 
struggles, bites, kicks, cries, and strikest, the more 
she IB applauded ever after by her own companions. 
Sometimes she escapes to the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and several days elapse before the bridegroom 
can find her; her female friends, meautime, being 
apprized of her hiding-place, furnish her with pro- 
visions. Wheu brought to her father's tent she is 
placed in the women's apartment, where one of the 
young men immediately throws over her an abba in 
the naine of her future husband ; and this is often 
the first time she learns who the person is Co whom 
she is betrothed. She is then dKssed by her mo- 
ther and female relations in hei wedding-suit, which 
is provided by the bridegroom ; atid being moimted 
on a camel ornamented with tassels and ^leda of 
cloth, she is conducted, i^till screaming and strug- 
gling in the most unruly manner, three times round 
the tent, white her companions utter loud exclama- 
tions. If the husband belong to a distant camp the 
women accompany her; and during Che procMuon 
decency obliges her to cry and sob most bitterly. 
These lamentations and struggles continue after 
marriage; and sometimes she repeats her flight to 
the mountains, refusing to return until she is found 
out, or is even far advanced in pregnancy. 

Marriages are generally solemnized on the Friday 
eveniilgs, and the contracts are drawn up by the 
cadi ; if the bride be a widow or a divorced woman 
it is attended with little ceremony or rejoicing. This 
sort of connexion is always reckoned iU-omened; 
no resistance is made, — no feast takes place, — no 
^est will eat of the nuptial bread ; for thirty days 
(Jie fausband wil\ not laste any provisions belonging 
to his wife, and visttets wVfcft ftw.'S ■»!«« to tuink 
LcQffee bring thcii ow(ftcvisa,\<cii*a^i' 



belonging to the newlv-married widow would 
considered the sure road to perdition. Sheiks 
' ritJh citizens display more splendour in their 
is«s and entertainments. The bride is decked 
in the tinest attire, perfiimcd with essences, and 
ry part of her body painted with figures of 
pen, trees, and houses, as well as anlelopea and 
BT tuiimalB. 
Instead of receiving a marriage portion, the hus- 



feond pays for his wife, — the sum varies according 
to rank and circumstsnces. Among the Arabs of 
' it is from five to ten dollars; but sometimes 
^ if the girl is handsome and well connected. 
it Mecca the price paid for respectable maidens is 
- m 40 to 300 dollars (Bl Us. to 65/. 12». Bd.) ; and 
theborders of Syria young men obtain their mas- 
a' daughters by serving a number of years. Part 
the money omy is paid down, the rest standing 
_ w as a kind of debt, or as a security in case of 
birorce. The price of a widow is never nmre than 
^iialf, generally but a third, of what ia paid for a 
^ii^n. 

■ TTie sacred tie of marriage has but a slender hold 
4>n.tbe Arabs, and may be dissolved on slight occa- 
^iivat the pleasure of the husband. This facility 
wKparation relaxes morality, though it reflects no 
dishonouT on the woman or her family. She may 
be repudiated three or four times, and yet free from 
any Btatn or imputation on her character. It is not 
ntcommon for a Bedouin before attaining the agv 
rflbrty or forty-five to have had fifty wives. If the 
n depart of her own accord she receives no- 

^. and even forfeits the unpaid portion of her 

^Owry ; but if she is turned away without any valid 
yesson or proof of misconduct, she is entitlrf to a 
MniU sum of money, a camel, a goat, a copper 
boiler and handmill, with some other articles of 
lutchen furniture. This operates as a check opoa 
the evil, and makes the cu8tOT\\Bin^ometec«ifcw 
Vol. II.— E e 



reel the laws. Tlie form consists of two words, 
" Ent taleka !" (TliDii art divorced) : when onco pro- 
nounced it ciinnot be revoked; but it does not pre- 
vent the man from again marrying the same person, 
though she may in the interval have hiid several 
other husbauds. Muiy instances occur of c(H»ugal 
fidelity ; and it Bedouin has been known in a fit of 
distraction to comcnit suicide on seeing his wifegive 
her hand to a second bridegroom. 

The law also allows remides akiud of divorce. If 
ill used, or not buppy, they may Qy for refuge to Uieir 
father's tent, and their husbands have no right to 
reclaim them. The extreme jealousy of the Arabs 
leads them to i^oak hut seldom or indirectly on this 
subject; and instead of Baying " my wife" or "my 
daughters," they say "my house," and "those at 
home." la domestic quarrels the loquiicity of the 
spouse very often triumphs over the just cause of 
her partner; and rather than see himself overpo\r- 
ered by so contemptitile z\\ inatrtmient, and exposed 
to ridicule in the presence of his neighbours, he pro- 
noances in a moment of irritation the fatal " Bat 
taleka !" which is always applauded by the specta^ 
tors. These broils are the most frequent cause of 
divorces, which are perhaps to be ascribed rather to 
the unruly temper of these wild sons of the desert 
than to any want of conjugal feeling. 

Children are brought up in the most hardy man- 
ner ; the name is ^ven immediately on their birth, 
and at the age of sis or seven the boys undergo tiie 
ceremony of circumcision. This is always cele- 
brated with feasting and rejoiciDg; and it is gene- 
rally arranged by those who have families in a camp 
that the operation shall take place on the same day. 
On these occasions the boys are dressed in the riuL- 
est stuffs, set upon Hne horses highly adorned, tutd 
are.carried in public procession with dru.iis beating 
teforethem; themes exhibit equestrian feats cmS 
waiUke evoIUtibM l^ e()nxm«n.^ciQle have sham 
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! and other buffooneries ; wliile llie yomiK 
en join in tho ^ong siid the dance, taking care 
fcemoving- their veils to atlon' their lovers a hasty 
Jmaa of their beauty as they pass. 
. faneralB in Arabia are attended with cerltiin 
I peeotiar circumstances. Some tribes bury with the 
and nan his sword, turban, and girdle. From the 
SOBieity of linen the Bedouins not unfrequenily 
map the body in an abba, which serves as a wind- 
ing-sheet. Women, but not men, wear mourning. 
FemdcB are hired on these occasions, and paid a 
•mail sum by the hour, to howl in the most heart- 
rending accents : sometimes they dance before the 
faoine of the deceased with nticks and lances in their 
hands, tearing their arms, faces, and hair, and be- 
kwring like furies. MejJina, according to Burck- 
■^Tdt, is the only place wiiere this itbsurd ciistom is 
t practised. The female relatives of the family 
■ccempEuiT the bier through the streets dressed in 
Mack; and, as a further demonstration of their grief, 
' tfasy stain theirhands and feet with blueindigo, which 
fiiejr suffer to remain for eight days. During all 
that time they abstain from milk, Sieging that its 
white colour but ill accords with Ibe gloom of their 

Though rude in manners and fierce in their gene- 
ral character, the Arabs are not without civility and 
politeness. Their usual salutation la tlie Solaem 
■^eiiam (Peace be with you). Shaking hands and 
* " ' g after a long ahseuoe are everywhere prac- 



tised, and sometimes it is customary to quote a , 
aage of the Koran. The Bedouina know nothing of 
tbose numerous court phrases and ceremonious ex- 
jpresnons current in the towns. They simply wish 

»A good morning wheu they meet their friends upon 
flie road, or a farewell when they depart. When an 

'Egyptian hails an acquaintance, be says, "May 
your day be white ;" and there is absolutely no other 
reply but " May yours be like milk." Ttves^iM^S*^ 
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and fiuperfiuous complimenls a Bedouin would con- 
aider at once ridiculous and ill-bred. They Attach 
no indelicacy to the diegusting practice of eructa- 
tion after meals ; but they are shocked beyond mea- 
sure at an involuntary accident which is the natural 
couBequQnceufindigestion uncertain articles of diet. 
An habitual offender In this way is deemed unwor- 
thy of being admitted as a witness before the cadi ; 
and somefor this reason have been obliged to betake 
themaelves to voluntary banishment. In towns 
there Ih a greater ostentation of politeness ; — " Wel- 
come!" says the obsequious shopkeeper of Mecca 
to his foreign customer; "a thousand tintea weU 
come ! you are the guest of the holy city ; my whole 
property is at your disposal !" In Yemen, peisons 
who value themselves on their good bree<Jing' use 
many compliments. In ordinary visits pipes a ' 



water and perfumes, Men salute each oth^ 1^ 
kiasing the beard or hand, and women by kissingthJs 
forehead, chin, and both cheeks. Even in quarrel' 
ling among themselves the Arabs do not use the ill 
names and scurrilous langiiage so frequently heard 
in the mouths of more polished nations. 

Hospitality, the ancient and hereditaj^ virtus of 
the nation, is still exercised in all its primitive 
eordiality. A hungry Bedouin always divides his 
scanty meal with a still more hungry wanderer. If 
a stranger be seen coming from afar towards the 
camp, he is reckoned tlio guest of the first person 
that descries him ; and for tbishonour there is often 
a genra'Ous rivalry which leads to serious alterca- 
tions. When he alights, the fVieudly carpet and the 
ready meal are spread for him. So long as he re- 
mains his life and property are perfectly aecnro; 
and should a robbery occur, the host, if he possesa 
the means, will indemnify him for whatever loss he 
may sustain while midcx W ^to'cecl.vaa. His peisoa 
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is sacred, and lie may trust the fideiity of hiR eiitex- 
tainer the moment he has eateu bread and saltuuder 
bis roof. An Arab considers no emergency so ur* 
BOnt or embarrssBing as to palliate the neglect, much 
feu the violation, of that social virtue. He has 
btea heard to declare, that if his enemy should pre- 
aont himaeir at the door of his tent carrying- the 
htnd of his own son, it would not exclude him from a 
bcwutable reception. 

l^iese generous dispositions have been subjected 
to certain regidatious ; and it cannot be denied that 
in BOme instances they proceed less ^m goodness 
cf heart than from vanity or the fear of reproach ; 
for the g:reatest insult that can be offered to a Be- 
douin is to tell him that he does not treat his guests 
well. The hours of hospitality are numbered, — 
tbiee days and eight hours are the term, after which 
s stranger ceases to be a ward, and becomes a sim- 
rie visiter. He is not dismissed ; but if he prolong 
ma stay he is espected to assist in the domestic 
ba^ees of the tent — in fetching water, milking the 
camel, or feeding the horse. Should he decline 
these menial offices he may still remain, but he will 
be censured for ingratitude ; or he may go to an- 
other tent, where he will receive a frcBh welcome ; 
and if he has a distant journey to perform, he may, 
by cinnging his residence every third or fourth day, 
be comfortably entertained until he reach Ms des- 
tination. 

it is a received custom in every part of the Desert, 
Uixt a woman may entertain strangers iji the ab- 
sence of her husband ; when this is not permitted, 
MWie male relation does the honours of the table. 
Ja certain parts of Nejed, a griest is welcomed by 
pouring on his head a cup of metled butter. Among 
the Axil tribes a practice exists not very consist- 
ent with our ideas of female honour: when a. 
i-Stranger arrives, he is required to be the companiOK 
Of faia hoateas for the night, whatever \wi Vcv « 
Eea 
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cnnditioa; and it depends upon hia rendering him- 
seir agreeable, whether he is to be honourably 
treated or dismissed with disgrace. This custom 
the Wahabees abolished; but on a representation 
being made by the tribe to Abdelazeez, of the mia- 
fortunes that had bRf;)llen them for having abandoned 
the good old practice of their forefathers, permission 
was granted to honour their guests as before. The 
estalriisbed laws of the Desert saucliou manners that 
to European nations must appear eitravaganl and 
unnatural. But the influx of fareigners, and espe- 
cialty the gold^f Mohammed Ali, have had a perni- 
cious effect on the virtues of the Bedouins. 

Another singular institution is that of the uaty, or 
guardianship. An Arab may, in the prime of life, 
request a friend to act as guardian to his children. 
If the trust is accepted, the friend is solemnly in- 
stalled in bis ofHce ; and one family in thus con^ 
stituted the hereditary protectors of another. To 
the weak, such as minors, women, and old nien, this 
practice affords some security, however imperfect, 
against the oppressions of the strong. It Is observed 
by all the Arabs of Nejed, but not generally through- 
out the Desert ; and affords another instance of those 
peculiar tiea, domestic as well as political, by which 
a fierce and warlike community are held together 
and protected amid the lawless ravages occasioned 
by their own dissensions. 

That the Arabs arc brave, and capable of display- 
ing exalted courage, was confirmed by numerous 
exploits in the Turkish campaign. Examples might 
easily be adduced of the most heroic personal ral- 
otff. The Wahabee soldiers fought with despera- 
tion, encouraged by the songs of the female war- 
riors. It was the custom for the favourite wife of 
the sheik, on the day of battle, to ride in front on a 
Bwift dromedary splendidly caparisoned ; and on oc- 
oaaions of extreme importance she had her legs tied 

' r the belly of the aiumii— a aV'soal Va the tno^ 
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Qiat they must either conquer or perish by her Bide. 
She formed the rallying-point when the combat was 
Bt the hottest, and to kill or take her captive waa 
reckoned the proudest achievement of the enemy. 
When an Arab is hotly pursued, he may save Ills 
life by throwing himself from his steed nnd begging 
DsrmeTcy ; but he does it at the expense of his hon- 
'Mir, and forfeits his mare and his clothes. If he 
Trfiues to yield after repeatedly hearing the cry of 
"Howet! hoicel!" (Get down i) the pursuer instantly 
atabs him with his lance. Some tribes use battle- 
banners ornamented with ostrich-feiilhers ; but these 
are never displayed except in important actions ; 
and their loss is regarded as a signal of defeat. All 
Bedouin tribes without exception have their agyd, 
who acts as commander-in-chief ; for it is a remark- 
lUe circumBtance in the policy of the Desert, that, 
dDiing a campaign in actual warfare, the authority 
of the Hheik is completely set aside, and the aoldiem 

9 wholly under the control of the agyd. This 
_ laon is esteemed as a kind of aufnir or saint ; he 
often decides the operations of the war by his 
dreams, visions, or prognostications, and announces 
tiie lucky or unlucky day for attack. His office is 
hereditary ; but he possesses no more coercive 
power than the sheik, and his authonty ceases 
• vAenever the combatants return to their homes. 
This curious institution doubtless was intended to 
check any increase of power in the person of the 
chief of the tribe, by renderings it dii^cult for him to 
engage in feuds merely from private motives. 

In the Desert the character of the soldier passes 
by an easy transition into that of the brigand. The 
Arabs may be styled a nation of roMiers {hartmi) ; 
buttiiey are far from attaching to this practice any 
ideas of criminality or disgrace. They consider the 
profession as honourable, and one of the most flat- 
tering titles that could be conferred on a youthfol 
luro. They rob. indiscrirtimaVeVy, eaem««,te«to-, 
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and neighbours ; and these acts are daily committed 
in their own tent without entailing' any permanent 
disgrace on the offender. The defenceless travel- 
ler is waylaid, seized, and stripped of every thing'; 
hut his life is not taken unless he resist, or shed the 
blood of a Bedouin, There are nmny instances of 
their extreme ignorance in appreciating the value 
of their booty. A peasant 'has been known to boil 
a. bag of pearls, mistaking; them for rice, and after- 
ward throw them away as useless. 

The Bedouins have reduced robbery to 3 science, 
aad digested its various branches into a complete 
ajid regular system. In distant excursions every 
horseman chooses a companion {xammal), and boUi 
are mounted on a young and strong camel, carrying 
a provision of food and water, that the mare may 
be fresh and vigorous at the moment of attack. If 
the expedition is to be on foot, each of the ptnty' 
takes a small stock of flour, salt, and water. They 
clothe themselves in ra^, to make their mnsom 
easier ii* they should he taken. In this guise they 
approach the devoted camp under cloud of night, 
and when all are fast asleep. One of them endeav- 
ours to irritate the watch-dogs ; when they attack 
him, he dies and artfully draws them off, leaving 
the premises unprotected. The harami then cnte 
the cords that fasten the legs of the camels, when 
they instantly rise from their kneeling posture, and 
walk away, as all unloaded camels do, without th« 
least noise. To quicken their pace, the tails of the 
foremost or strongest are twisted, and the rest toi- 
low at the same trot. The third actor in the rob- 
bery keeps watch at the tent-door with a heavy 
bludgeon, to knock down such of the inmates aa may 
venture to interfere. In tiiis manner hfty cameu 
are often stolen, and driven by forced marches to a 
safe distance during the night. An extra share of 
the prey is always allowed to these three principal 
adventureia. 
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It frequently happens that the robbers aie sur- 
rounded and seized ; aud the mode of treating their 
prisonerR affords a curious illustration of the iiiflu- 
enee which custom, handed down through many 
generations, still exercises over the minds of these 
fierce barbarians. It is an established usage in the 
Desert, that if any person who is in actual danger 
from another can touch a third person, or any in- 
animate thing which he has in his hands, or with 
which he is in contact; or if he can touch him by 
spitting, or throwing a stone at him, and at the same 
time exclaim, " I am thy protected !" the individual 
ie bound to grant him the protection he demands. 
This taw or point of honour is called the dakhed; 
and however absurd or capricious, it seems naturally 
to arise out of those scenes of violence, the ferocity 
of which it is calculated to soften. A robber de- 
tected in the act of plundering is always anxious to 
avail himself of the privileges of this artificial con- 
Tention; while the inmates of the tent are equally 
desirous to prevent bim. The person who first 
seizes the prisoner demands on what business he is 
come. "Icameto rob: (Jod has overthrown mo ;" 
IB the common answer. The captor (rdfew) then 
binds him band and foot, and beats him with a club, 
until he exclaims, Veneffa ! " 1 renounce !" (namely, 
the benefit of any protector). But this renunciation 
being only valjd for one day, the prisoner {ralnei) is 
secured in a hole dug in the ground, with his feet 
chained to the earth, bis bands tied, and his twisted 
hair fastened to two stakes at both sides of his 
bead. This temporary grave is covered with tent- 
poles, corn-sacks, and other heavy articles, — a 
small aperture only being left through which he 
may breathe. Here he is detained, aud every en- 
deavour used to extort from him the highest possible 
lansom. 

Still the buried captive does not despair ; and cir- 
sometimes favout toa eaca^. \V«a 
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can contrive through ihe aperture to spit upon a 
man or a child, nr receive from their hand the 
smallest rnorsel of food, he claims the rights of the 
dakheil. To obtain his release girea rise to many 
adrenturous intrigues and ingenious alratagems. 
His mother or his sister will often enter the camp 
in the garb of a beggar, or duriniT nighl, and having 
pat the end of a worsted thread in his mouth, she 
retires, atiU unwinding theclew. to some neighbour- 
ing lent, and places the other end in the hand of the 
owner, who by this means is guided to the prisoner, 
and claims him as his "protected." The right of 
freedom is at once allowed; the thongs which lied 
his hair are cut, his fetters are struck off, and he Is 
entertained by the captor as his guest, with all the 
honours of Arabian hospitality. To avoid paying a 
ransom, a prisoner will otlen remain six months 
under this rigorous custody, always concealing his 
real name, and giving himself out for a poor niendl- 
cant. He is, however, generally recognised, and 
obliged to purchase his liberty at the expense of all 
his property in horses, camels, sheep, tents, piiy- 
visions, and baggage. 

Should the robbers fail in their enteiprise, and 
meet, when returning, a hostile party of the tribe 
they intended to pillage, their declaration, " We 
have eaten salt in such a tent," is a passport that 
ensures them a safe journey. 

The Arabs are the moat adroit and audacious 
thieves in the world ; their address, indeed, in this 
art is proverbial. They spring behind the horse- 
man, seize him with one hand by the throat, and 
with the other rille him of his money. They stole 
the swords from the aides of the French officers in 
Bgypt, and even purloined clothes and valuable arH- 
clea from under their heads while sleeping. These 
acts of rapacity they always palliate by using a aott' 
ened and delicate laiYfcuage when relating them. 
laatead of saying, I robbed a man Q^ v'sii oi ttirt 
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aMicle, they say, " I gained it." They even pretend 
a sort or kindred or relalionahip between themselves 
and the victim Ihey plunder. "UndresB thyself," 
exclaims the brigand of the Desert, as he rides furi- 
ously upon the wayfaring stranger ; " thy aunt' 
{meaning his own wife) " is without a garment !" 
This license they regard as a sort of birthright or 
national prerogative. If they are reproved for their 
depredations, "You forget that I am an Arab" is al- 
ways the reply; which is spoken with a tone and 
expression of countenance that shows how little the 
haughty marauder is affected hy the supposed op- 

Erobrium. But the chivalry of pillage, like that of 
ospitality, has been impaired by their intercourse 
with strangers. The honourable asylum of the tent 
has oflen been violated, and the sacred shield of the 
jakheil has not always screened the unfortunate 
who sought its protection. 

The naturaljealousy and fiery temperament of the 
Arabs have always proved a source of the most im- 
placable enmity among themselves. They betray 
the q^uickest sensibility to any affront or injury i 
■od instances might be multiplied where a con- 
temptuous word, an indecent action, or the most 
kifling violation of etiquette, can only be ejtpiated 
by the blood of the offender. If one sheik say to 
another, "Thy bonuet is dirty," or "The wrong 
side of thy turban is out," it is considered a mortd 
offence. To spit on the beard of another, even ac- 
cidentally, is an insult scarcely to be forgiven. 
Murder is the deepest injury that can be committed. 
The Arab code regulates the reveno-e for blood 
(called Char) by the nicest distinctions ; and it is per- 
haps owing to this salutary institution more than to 
any other, that the warlike tribes of the Desert have 
been prevented from e^tlerminaling each other. 

It is a. universal law among them, that he who 
sheds blood owes on that account blood to the fain- 
ly of the slain person ; and this deb\ ma.-^ >ift w«4ia<:&. 
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not only from the actual murderer, but from all his 
relaliona. The right of the thar is lidiited nittiiii 
certain degrees of kindred. In the case of a Blain 
parent, his lineal descendants to the fifth generation 
inherit the sacred duty of revenging his death on a 
corresponding series of descendants on the other 
side. This right is never lost by prescription, bat 
devolves on both sides to the latest posterity. If 
one death is simply avenged by another, the account 
is considered to be cleared ; but if two of the assas- 
sin's family be killed by the relatives of the deceased, 
the former retaliates. Though murder may be ex- 
piated by line or confiscation, it depends upon the 
next relations of the slain to accept or reject the 
penalty. If the offer is deemed unsatisfactory, the 
homicide, and all his kin comprised within the law 
of vengeance, make their escape to some friendly 
tribe. A sacred custom allows the fugitives three 
days and four hours, during which their enemies 
abstain from the pursuit : the exiles are permitted 
to return so soon as a reconciliation can he ef- 
fected. 

The dye, or fine for a murdered man, varies among 
the different tribes from 1000 to 500 piastres (50/, to 
S5I.), and the sum is often made up by contributioRS 
in money or cattle from the friends of the guilty 
person, who are generally liberal with their assist- 
ance on snch occasions. The Beni Marb in Uejaz 
fix the price of blood at 800 dollars (1 75/,). Among 
the Aeuezes it is rated at fifty she^camels, one 
riding camel, a marc, a black slave, a coat-of-mail, 
and a gun, Tlie quality of these articles is not 
much regarded, and it is seldom they are all de- 
manded, BS the wives or daughters of the slayer 
Setition earnestly for some abatement. The matter 
Etng finally settled, a she-camel is brought to the 
tent of the adversary and there killed, that blood 
may be expiated by blood. The parties, now re- 
conciled, feast upon t^e iftAi ol Vt» ^jwrnal ; and at 
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patting the homicide flourishes a white handkerchief 
«ii his lance, as a pnbUc tiolificalion that ho is " free 
from blood." Thia mode of arrajigement is not 
common among' the more wealthy and independent 
tribes. Most of the ^oat sheiks regard it as shame- 
fiiltotompromise in any degree for the slaughter 
of their relations. 

Amid the continual hostilities in which the Arabs 
are involved, debts of blood are frequently incurred, 
when the slaughter is accompanied with treachery, 
or contrary to the law of nations. When a tribe 
violates the rights of war by killing their enemies as 
they lie wounded on the field, the adversary retal- 
iates by killing double the number with the same 
circumstances of cruelly. However revolting this 

r icy may af^ar, an Arab would be censured were 
not to follow the general practice.* 
The amusements of the Arabs are comparatively 
-few, — chess, draughts, and mangela are the only 
.games they play ; the latter consists of a wooden 
table with a dozen holes, into which two players 
drop so many little stones, beans, or shells. Ilie 
Vacant unvaried life which they lead, and the mo- 
inotouous sceneiy amid which they dwell, must 
tonen render existence irksome. It is to relieve 
jttis weariness and want of novelty that they have 
Tecoiirse to tobacco, kaad, hashish, and other intoxi- 
cating stimulants. Smoking is universal among all 
iclasses, notwithstanding the warmth of the cli- 
tnate and the natural dryness of their constitution. 
Persons of opulence and fashion always carry with 
'th«n a box filled with odoriferoiis wood, — a hit of 
which, when put into the pipe, communicates to 

*Rbikg we may eiieniiBte t1u> DlnugbtRr of the cnptire king! 

ro were Bedouin shetkii) by the Israelites. ni> being diculer^ 
by > wanton deiire of bloodshed than by the oaeewity of 
'■dheriiig Ig the uragea of the land where they dwelt ; a derslie- 
:tMD bum which uiuat hare diminiahed the respect in whioh 
they were held by their neighLiiura. — JudEi»,iia^.'j\a 
Vol. IT.—F f 
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the tobacco a fragrant smell and a Tery agreeable 
tasle. Throwing the Jereed is a kind of rude 
tournament which they frequently practise. This 
is a blunt spear, made of heavy wood, about a 
yard long and the thickness of a mopstick. Ttie 
object of the g;ame, in which they evince Ihfe most 
astonishing dexterity, is for one party to pmane 
and the other to fly, and try to elude being struck 
with the weapon. Sometimes they amuse theni' 
selves with sham-flghts ; and nothingf can be more 
picturesque than to see a group of wild men hud~ 
died together in the ereatest apparent confusion, 
with drawn sworda and couched lances. The more 
domestic pastimefl are dancing, singing, and story- 
telling, for which they have a singular passion, and 
which fill up all their leisure hours. There is a 
species of aong common all over the Desert, in which 
the youths of both sexes join in the chorus, accom- 
panying it with clapping of hands and various mot- 
tions of the body. It is called the mesamer, and is 
the only opportunity which the lover has of serenad- 
ing his mistress ; the verses are often composed ex- 
tempore, and relate to the beauty and qualities of 
the beloved object. They have war-songs, called 
hadou, in praise of their chiefs, and chants to enliven 
their camels; for it is well known that that mumal 
never moves with so much ease as when he hears 
his master sing.' When an Aeneze recites verses 
or ancient poetry, he accompanies his voice with 
the relxda, a kind of guitar, the only musical instru- 
ment used in the Desert. Some tribes are more 
famous than others for their poetical and vocal 

•Of the^somH-, or Camol-dri let's Sons, B^ircfchnrdt gives 
the following specimen ; — " Lord pre«eryB them from all tlueat- 
ening- dangers 1 Let their limbs be pillars of iron !" 

In tbeic amatory songa the lover Bometiinea eiprewes hii 
posnon in epithets that aouod lather oddlj in European e■ra^— 
" O, Gbalia ! if my iatbei wane s JBckan, 1 would scjl Ua U 
purcluwa GEialia V 
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talents. The people of Jof sing among the tenta of 
the Aenezesroratrifliugirmunerattoii: and in towns 
there are re^Iar professors of the art, who attend 
at the cofTee-houses and lend their aid on festive 
occasions. A common enlerlainmenl among the 
Bedouins is the reciting of tales after tho manner 
of the Arabian Nights. 

NotM'ilhatanding the natural abilities of this peo- 
ple, the arts and sciences are neither cultivated nor 
encouraged. The literary splendours of the caliph- 
ate have long been quenched. Except Abulfeda, in 
whom the sun of Arabian leamiug appears to have 
set, no historian, philosopher, or writer of any ce- 
lebrity, has risen to dissipate the gloom with which 
the Tartars in the thirteenth century overspread the 
£aBt under the banners of Zingis Khan. In almost 
every mosque there is a school, having a fouitda^ 
tion for the support of teachers and the instntc- 
.tion of poor scholars in the common elements of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. In large towns 
there are academies, coUejtes, and other seminwies 
of education, in which astronomy, astrology, medi- 
cme,'and some other sciences are taught ; but, from 
the want ofbooks and competent masters, extremdy 
little progress is made. The principal employment 
among men of letters is the intei^retalion of the 
Koran and the study of ancient Mohammedan his- 
l<Hy. All the Bedouins throughout Arabia are en- 
tirely ignorant of letters. The Wahabee chief took 
pains to instruct them, hy establishing schools in 
every village of Nejed, and obUging parenl.'t to su- 
perintend the education of their children. Deraiah 
was made an attractive seat for learned ulemas, hy 
collecting valuable libraries from all parts of the 
country; but, in spite of every effort, these warlike 
tr^iee still remain, as might be expected, a most 
illiterate race. Among a people so superstitious as 
I Uie Arabs no science is so much cultivated as asttoU 
ogy, which is held in high repute, TVvcrasgft. 'iw*^, 
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Koran expresslj^ forbids the prytDK into fiiturity by 
any form of divination, yet a- Mo»fem seldom con- 
cludes a bargain without consulting the stars, 

lo a country where there are so few patients, it 
cannot be expected that the healing- art ahould be 
much studied, or held in great esteem. The com- 
mon practitioners know little more than the use of 
simples, and the technical terms, such ae they find 
them in the booke of Avicenna. Physicians aiv 
obliged to act as chymists, apothecaries, surgeons, 
farriers, and cattle-doctors; and yet, with all fins 
variety of employments, they can scarcely earn a 
livelihood. If the sick man die they get no reward; 
and this custom has taught them to nse many petty 
and disgraceful artifices to obtain payment before- 
hand. There is not a single individual of this pro- 
fession in the whole of Nejed, The natives cure 
themselves, and their mode of treatment is suffi- 



bowel-complaints they hi 
headache, colic, and sore eyes, the most appi^ved 
remedy is ared-hot iron. In cases of rhc'mnatism the 
patient is rubbed with warm oil or the fat of mut- 
ton ; in dropsical complaints the water is drawn off 
by means of setons in the back. Toothache is some- 
tunes cured by iiilialiiig the smoke of a certain 
plant; and the bite of venomous serpents by suck- 
ing out the poison. Blood-letting is performed 
with a common knife, and the lower classes some~ 
tiraesscarifytheir legs, being of opinion that this has 
a tendency to improve their strength. From the 
same persuasion the inhabitants of Yemen anoint 
their bodies with oil, which protects them from the 
heat of the sun, and by closing the poros of the akin' 
is supposed to check the debilitating effects of too 
copious perspiration. The Arabs have many&mily 
nostrums, and are implicit believers in the efflcuy 
o/c/iarms and other myaUcarts, ^la^ciesofknoW- 
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ledg^ is more I lighly venerated tlianthat of the occult 
BCicnces, which jftbrd a maintenance to a vast 
number of quacks and impudent pretenders. The 
science of Ism Allah (or Name ol God), enables the 
poaseasor to discover what is passing in his absence, 
to expel evil spirits, cure diseases, and dispose of 
the winds and seasons as he chooses. Those who 
liavB advanced far in this study pretend to calm 
tempests at sea by the rules of art, or say their 
prayers at noon in Mecca, without stirring from their 
own houses in Aden or Bagdad. The Simia is not 
quite so subUme a science, as it teaches merely the 
feats and illusions of jugglers. Dervises and mol- 
laha practise it, and appear to the astonished spec- 
tators to pierce their bodies with lances, strike 
vharp-pointed instruments into their eyes, or leap 
&om tne roofs of houses upon apole shod with iron, 
which seems to run through their body, wliile they 
are carried like spitted victims about the streets. 
The Kvrra is the art of composing billets or amu- 
lets, which secure the wearer from the power of 
enchantments and all sorts of accidents. They are 
also employed to give cattle an appetite for food, 
and clear houses from flies or other vermin. The 
practice of fortune-telling, which they call romie, 
IS very common. The natives of Oman are pecu- 
liarly skilled in sorcery (jtAr) ; they are inferior, 
however, to the witches and wizards of Europe, as 
tiieyknow nothing about the artof riding through the 
~' on broomsticks, sailing to India in cocklC'shells, 
holding nocturnal revelries in their mosques, 
under the visible presidency of Satan. 

The Arabs pay great attention to their language, 
vhich they speak and write with the utmost care. 
No tongue, perhaps, is diversified b^ so many dia- 
lecte: the pronunciation in Yemen differs from tlmt 
of Tehama; and both are distinct from the Bedouin 
phraseology. It is a mistake, however, to suppose, 
Ffs 
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an Niebnhr and Mtchaelii have done, that these 
dialects differ as widely as the Spanish or ItaJian. 
does from the Latin. Burckhardt, who had the best 
opportunity of judg;ing;, saya, that notwithstanding 
the VBst extent of country in which the langua^ 
prevails, whoever has learned one dialect will easily 
understand all the rest, Accordinglo this traveller, 
it is in the Desert where the purest Arabic is spoken. 
The Bedouins, though they have different idioms, 
are remarkable for the grammatical accuracy as 
well as the elegance of their expressions. Next to 
them are the Meccawees and natives of Hejaz, whose 
language approaches nearer to the old written dialect 
than that of any other district. The inhabitants of 
Bagdad and Sanaa, and the Yemenees in general, 
n)eak with purity, but have a harsh accent. At 
Cairo the pronunciation is worse ; and it graduaUy 
degenerates among the Libyan and Syrian Arabs. 
After them come the tribes on the Barbary coast, — 
at Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers ; and, lastly, Ihe natives 
of Fez and Morocco, whose rough articulation is 
considered the extreme point from the pure Bedouia 
stan&ird ; yet this difference is not greater, perhaps, 
than between the spoken language of England and 
Scotland. All the Arabs pay much attention to pen- 
manship, though there is great diversity in their siyl» 
of writing. The Several countries have also ttieir 
peculiar method of folding letters. In Hejaz they 
are scaled with gum-arabic, and a small vessel ftllea 
for the purpose is suspended near the gale of every 
khan or pubUc-house. Wax is never used, as the 
heat prevents it from retaining the impression. 

In the mechanical arts the Arabs are extremely 
deficient. The Bedouins know little else than the 
tanning of leather and the weaving of coarse fabrics. 
They have a few blacksmiths and saddlers ; but.iaT 
handicraft occupations are considered degre^' 
There is only one watchmaker at Jidda, anifl 
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single shoemakec in Hejaz. In Yemen Ihere are 
w»fk«Ta in glass, gold, and silver ; btit the artificers 
in the precious metals are all Jews and Banians. 

The want of home manufacturee obliges the na- 
tivcB to supply their markets by means of foreign 
tratie. Though their ports have long lost their 
celebrity aa the grand entrejidls for the coramodities 
of the East, they still continue to enjoy a portion 
of the commerce between India and Europe. Jidda 
has become the principal emporium of the Arabian 
trade. It is perhaps the wealthiest town of the 
aame extent in the Turkish dominions ; hence its 
BBBie, which means " rich," is well bestowed. A 
few years ago it employed about 350 ships in the 
Bed Sea. The two main branches of Rs commerce 
&Te oofflee and Indian produce. In May the annual 
ileets l^om Calcutta, Sural, and Bombay make 
their appearance, bringing different kinds of goods, 
— Cashmere shawls, cocoanuts, rice, sugar, drugs 
of all aorta, china and hardware, pipes, glass beaiu, 
rosaries, mirrors, and cards. These commodities 
are mostly sold for cash to India merchants, some 
ef frhoin possess capital to the amount of 150,0001. 
fir 900,000/. sterling ; while several inferior houses 
have capitals of 40,0002. or 60,000^. Sales of entire 
cargoes are often made in the course of half an hour, 
and the money paid down next day. Trade is there 
carried on chiefly by barter, or by cash transactions. 
Credit is with difficulty obtained ; hence no Arabian 
tnerchant can contract debts which he is unable to 
pay, and consequently there are nu mercantile fail- 
ures in speculations such as daily occur in Europe. 
From Jidda the India goods are sent to Suez and 
Cairo, whence they are dispersed over Egypt and 
ttie ports of the Mediterranean. The returns from 
these countries are made either in dollars or sequins, 
M in produce, such aa wheat and barley, for which 
An^ia depends on Egypt; an inferior sort of to- 
baeeot which is called tambak-, Bedimish dsudu^ 



coarse Turkish carpets, cotton quilts, linen for shirts, 
red and yellow slippers, and other articles of dress ; 
besides a variety of commodities which are not 
manufactured iu Arabia. Ships laden with coffee 
are constantly arriving from Mocha, and their car- 
goes are generally converted into dollars. This 
branch of trade suffered, when the Moch^ coffee was 
supplanted, in the markets of European Turkey, 
Amu Minor, and Syria, by that produced in the East 
and West Indies; but there is little doubl that it 
will revive under the auspices of Mohammed Ali, 
who may be said to command the entire commerce 
of the Arabian Gulf, now that he has become the 
independent sovereign of Egypt and Syria. With 
this view he*^as already proposed to augment his 
navy ; to construct a canal from Suez to the Nile ; 
to establish regular marts on the Mediterranean 
coast ; and open a comronnication between the 
Orontes and the Euphrates. Should these mighty 

erojects be carried into effect, a few years may be- 
old a total revolution in the mercantile intercourse 
between the nations of the East and the West. The 
annual exports of coffee at present, from Jidda, 
Mocha, Hodeida, and other contiguous porta, is 
estimated at 1S,000 tons. The duties on the best 
are 100 per cent,, and fully 150 per cent, on the 
inferior sorts. Independently of coffee, the esport- 
trade of Mocha is veiy considerable in gum-arabic, 
myrrh, and frankincense. Muscat carries on a v^- 
uable trade with India and the Persian Gulf. Its 
inhabitants are reputed excellent seamen. 

There is one circuni stance connected with the 
commerce of Arabia that deserves notice, from the 
attention which it has recently excited in this coun- 
try; we mean the communication with India by 
steam conveyance. Two routes have been propose^ 
both of which are practicable, but attended wiBi 
obstacles that it mny be difficult to overcome. One 
oi these is by the Peisv&u GuU liim^ the Euphiatw 
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to Bir or Beles, and thence across the Desert to the 
Hediterranean at Scanderoon, or the mouth of the 
Orontee, a distance of sixty-seven miles. Captnln 
Cbesney, who surveyed that celebrated river, con- 
Udered it navigable for steamers as high as Bir; 
and that a constant supply of fuel might be found in 
the wood, charcoal, bitumen, and naphtha^ of which 
«bnndance is to be had tliroughout the whole line. 
The distances and time necessary to accomplish 
this route he estimatea thus : — 

- S5 T 



6036 421 

The other route is by the Red Sea, the advantages 
iHid practicability of which have been advocated by 
C^t^ Head. The only physical point oa which 
there seems to be any doubt or dilference of opinion 
}s the overland conveyance between Egypt and the 
Ardnan Gulf. Suei and Cosseir are certainly the 
most favourable ports ; but the former has the dis- 
advantage of shallow water, while the other would 
Accaston a, delay often or twelve days in ascending 
Idle Nile to Keneh, and crossing the intervening 
4eeert. Thje following is the calculation as to time 
and distance by this line of conveyance ; — 

From Falmouth to Malla. . - - SOW iS' 

— MalUlfl Alsiandria. - ■ - H60 5 

— AlexMidiia to Suez (by Cairo). - 175 8 



The most formidable impediment in the way of 
UuB project, ai we have already stated <,io\.i.'^^SiV 



ia the article of expenee, which has been estimateid 
at 411,000/. or 50,005/, per annum, if the coniMumc^ 
tion is made monthly. But, though in abeyance in 
the mean time, it is highly probable that the jUan 
yriW be carried into effect.* The changes atpreaent 
contemplated in the government and policy of India 
will render it of vast importance to establish a 
shorter and cheaper line of intercourse than by the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and perhaps the period is not 
very remote when the commerce of the East will 
Teaume its ancient channel, and the great trading 
capitals of Europe and Asia be brought, by the mar- 
vellous agency of steam, within a few days' journey 
of each other. 

The population of Arabia cannot, perhaps, he very 
accurately ascertained. In the towns and districts 
belonging to Nejed, Menifin reckons 50,945 males, 
and231,090 women and children. Its whole mili- 
tary force consisted of 41.100 infHutry and 66S0 
cavalry, The population of Hejaz, Burckhardt com- 
puted at 150,000, the greater proportion of which 
are Harh Bedouins, The territory of Sinai, Boudi 
of a line druwn from Suez to Akaba, he supposed 
might contain nearly 4000 ; but the number dimtn- 
iahes in years when pasturage is scarce, Yemen 
is Tecboned to have about a million of inhabitants, 
most of whom belong to the sect of the Zeiditea. 
The entire population of the Arabian peninsula 
Head states at 11,000,000; Malte Bnin thinks it 
may probably amount to IS,000,000 ; a number 
which, if united by a system of regular government 
and acting under one political head, might prove a 
formidable enemy to the countries once overrun by 
their warlike ancestors. That this vast region was 
anciently more rich and populous than it is now there 



is undeniable evidence i 



I deserts. The 
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tribes on the northern frontiers, in ihe days of the 
•Hebrew judges, are represented as coming' up and 
■*ncaniping against Israel, with their camels, their 
'Cattle, and their tents, like grasshoppers for multi- 
tude. The plains of Hauran are strown with the 
'Tuine of towns and villages ; and many places which 
Bre susceptible of culture, and must once have been 
thickly peopled, are overgrown with wild herbage, 
It may even be doubted whether these regions have 
Blways existed in the same state of hopeless sterility 
Vhich they at present exhibit. Numbers of petrified 
trunks have been discovered in desolate tracts, 
"where neither tree nor shrob has grown within the 
remembrance of history; but of the same species — 
the date and the sycamore— which still abound in 
Hie more fertile parts of the same district. These 
ftcta aeem to demonstrate a more flourishing con- 
^ion of soil and population in certain places than 
a» now witnessed by modern travellers, but at a 
period of which antiquity is silent. 

In casting a retrospective view over the manners 
and habits of the Arabs, we are strucji with the con- 
tradictory features which they discover, both in their 
•ocial and moral character. Independently of the 
ffrand distinction between natives and settlers, shep- 
herds and citizens, which naturally creates a differ- 
ince in Iheir modes of life, other anomalous circum- 
stances are found to exist among Ihe pure aboriginal 
-tribes. The spirit of patriotism among them is strong 
and aniversal, yet they have no home but the path- 
less waste and wretched tent. They are a nation 
of brothers, yet live continually at war ; jealous of 
their honour, and at the same time addicted to the 
meanest vices. Though fierce and sanguinary in 
their temper, they are not strangers (o the virtues 
of pity and gratitude. They are faithful where 
they pledge their word, and charitable to the needy ; 
but they are covetous, and by no means of good 
feith in pecuniary transactions. . 



Their religious character is marked by the ianie 
irreconcilable eitremes. Their fanaticism is coopled 
with infidelity; their prayen and devotioDS are 
mingled with the pursuits of coramerce and the 
ideas ot worldly lucre. Islam has but very little 
hold on the reverence of ita disciples, even under 
the domes o{ its own temples. In the Desert there 
is a still more lax observance of its precepts and 
ceremonies. In a pleasant indifference about the 
■natter, the Bedouins remark that the relieion of 
Mohammed never could have been intended for 
them. " In the Desert," say they, " we have no 
water ; how then can we make the prescribed ab- 
lutions \ We have no money, and how can we 
bestow alms! Why should we fast in the Ramadan, 
since the whole year with us is one continuat 
abstinence ; and if God be present everywhere, why 
should we go to Mecca to adore him V The whole 
of their social and moral economy remarkably iUua- 
trates the truths of Holy Writ, that " Ishmael ^alt 
be a wild man, whose hand is against every man, 
and every man's band against him." Enemies alike 
to industry and the arts, they dwell " without bolts 
and bars," the wandering denizens of the wilderness. 
Reli^ously opposed to the luxuries and refinements 
of civilized lite, these rude barbarians present the 
phenomenon of a people living in a state of natmre, 
unsubdued and unchanged; yet, in their acknow- 
ledgment of the true God, stiU preserving evidence 
of Uieii lineage as the children of Abraham. 
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Want of Infonnation on tlis Naliirsl Hist 
lific Disniveries ofihBD»ni8hTni>KllBi 
Siu^Killa of Heju and Yenw 



Spntiin — Sei L-'Agri 



_ __„riculliire — Crops — Hanesi — Comnsratite 

FerliUty of different Dlat^icI^-^t[NERll.o□v— Nu Gold or 
Silfat Mines in Arabia- Precious Stoaea—BoTAMf— Vegats- 
bieB-Planla-Col-jquintida-Tobacco-Hemp— Trbrh aso 
SuBUBS-Fnut-lrees — The Palm— Dale-groyaa^M Bona— 
Gum-arabic— Honey — 3 "HUBS —The Nabek — Tnuianiik — 
Babiaiiiof Mecca— The Gbartad—HaDna- Acacia— Incenac 
Trts—C'oHbe— Zoo LOOT— Wild Animala — Htenas — Mon- 
fcBya — Rock-joals — Haras— Jerboaa —Domestic Animula — 
Co»™ — Buffaloes— Asses— Horses — Camels — Droinadsnas- 



- -p.. Is of the Armba—fopdJrj— Tortoises— Scor- 
pions— SerpenlB—FuAM— /■!*«■«— ThB Locust- Anla— Tb- 
nebrionOB — Shetla-^Coml fianJka, 

All few Invcllers comparativeiy haTe visited Arabia, it 
cannot ba supposed that its natural hisUiry bas bern very 
iBBinlely invoslignled. Tho knowledge of the aiicients on 
8uB subjecl wu eitremely imperfect, coQsiiting chiefly of 
ftbulouB or ex^^ratEd rcpona as to name of the mure cele- 
taiteJ of its nuneral atid vejrelable productions. Soferal 
Uaerul observations, not indeed referring pecuharly to thai 
toORtry, occur in the works of K&mpfer, Bochart. Norden, 
■Beira, Phuw, Rauwolf, and Toumefort, Shaw and Hasset 
^Uiat were both diatiuguiahed for their attainments in phyai- 
nl aoiencQ ; but the reader wiD look in vain in their morlu 
fc that syatomatic arrangement or aciuracy of de«eriptinn 
■iHiich roodem philosophy has introduced into eveiy depa " 
men! of natural knowledge. It is lo the " ' ' 
JJiebuhr and his companions, who have dot 
Inte the geog^ap^ " 




SMr NATTIUI, mSTOKT OF ARABU. 

lh»t we are indeblod aJmoat exclueively for wbalevCTU 
known in Europe oF ils minenls, animals, and planU. 

That litera^ oipedilion, which owed ila formalion to the 
pstronagB of FredBtick V, uid his minister Count Bernslorff, 
saQed from CopenhagEH in JuiuBty, 1781, aiid, after a ihort 
■t»T at Conslaiitinopfe, reached the coast of Yemen, by vaj 
of Egypt, iu December, 176S. Each of the academicians who 
composed it liad his particuiat task assigned iiim. Professor 
Von Haven was appointed linguist ; Mans. Baorenfiend acted 
ai draughtsnian ; Dr. Cramer had the office of phyuician ; 
Mom. Forakal was chai^;ed with the department of natural 
history ; and Niebuhr with Ihat of geography. The Dove]^ 
of the undertaking ejcited a lively interest among the learned 
aasDciations of Europe. A series of questions, embracing 
many inlricale points botli physical and philological, waiprO' 
poaec for solution by Michaelis, professor »f theology at Got- 
lingfin. A similar liil waa drawn up and addressed to these 
accomplished travellers by M. de Brequipiy of the Royal 
Academy of Inscriptions at Paris, with a yiew to obl^ au- 
thentic information respecting the antiquitieB, chronology, 
goyomment, religion, and language of Yemen. Of the his- 
torical treasures brouglit tu U^ht in the answeis to these 
inteiTo^toreis we have not failed to avail ourselves in the 
preceding chapters of out work. 

It is to be regretted, however, that from a concurronce of 
unfavourable circumstances, the hopes of the scientific wotH 
were in a great measure fruelraled. Von Hayen died at 
Mocha witbm five months after their arrival, Forshal mit- 
vived him but a few weeks, having expired at Jerim on the 
11th of July ; hut not hefore he had lieiled Sanaa, and made 
various professional excursions among the Coffee Mouutains 
near Taas. In the coarse of the folbwing yetr Niebuhr lost 
his two remaning companions ; Baurenfiend died atseanear 
the island of Socotra, and Cramer ended his days at Bom- 
bay. By this melancholy catastrophe, numerous valuable 
discoveries were doubtless left unaccomplished ; yet it is 
truly surprising how much vras efletted in so short a lime by 
the ardent lenl and inde fa tigahte industry of M. Forska]. He 
ooUected and gave descriptions of more than 300 speoiea in 
the animsl kingdom, and upwards of 800 in the vegetable ; 
OTHf liiia number might have been conaiderably increased had 
Jie not scrupulously odheted \q (be uwAiUbDu of admitting 
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BoAing which he had not exsminsd with the grestest cue. 
These ftsgiDBnls were ifterward reduced to order by Nie- 
.buhr, accunling to the Linnsan arnngemeDl, and published 
in Litin in two quarto ToloniEB.* Owing to the rigour with 
vrtiich Chriali«na were (hen eicluded from the Holy Land of 
die Modem, the obiervslions of the Daniah travellefa were 
ueceBflSritf restricted to the soulhem provinces, and those 
tArta of the country through which Niebuhr passed ia his jour- 
ney from Bagdad to Aleppo. Since that time Mohammedan 
bigotry has relaied ; but this tolerance has not much in- 
creased the information of naturalists ; and a few geological 
remarks gleaned from the pages of Burckhardl and Ah Bey 
■re all that have been added lo the scientific treasures of the 
northern jihilosophers. In collecliug and arranging the ma- 
terials which we have drawn from these various sources, we 
have been less anxious to follow a particular system than to 
with a simple and intelhgible Itea- 



It has been already stated in the descriplioi 
of Arabia, that the mountain-chain which traverses thai 
peninsula from north to south is a continuation of Lebanon in 
Palestine. Passing eastward of the Dead Sea, it runs m. 
wards Akaba, and from thence eitends as far as Yemen 
■ome plai 
in others 

Tehama. On the eastern side the descent of this range is 
leas by one-third than on the western, ovring perhaps lo the 
constant accumulation of sand ; so that Sie great central 
desert is considerably elevated above the level of the lea. The 
lofty summits, that tower to the clouds when viewed finm the 
eout, dviindle into mere hills when eeen from the interior. 
At Wady Atahah the surface of the woBtem plain is perhHia 
1000 feet lower than the eastern. The etmctura of Gebel 
Bhera (Mount Seir| ia principally of calcareous rock ; there 
are also detached pieces of basalt, and tatge tracts of breccia, 
ibmied of sand and Hint. About Mount Hor and Wady 
Honsa sandstone of a reddish colour prevails ; and from '' ' 



' Flora Arabics, 41o Hafnis;, 17'5. DascriplioneB 
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KATTHAL BlITOKT OF AKABIA. 

bU the tombs and Icmplea of Pelra htte bcBti eionMd. Tfl 
tbB soiiliiwivrd il fbllowg ihe whole eJWnt of the ereat viUej-. 
'Ihe summits of theie chOs are so irreguUr Mid gnJleaqua, 
thai when teen from a distance they have the sppearanco of 
volcanic mDuntams, Their naked perpendictilar atdea prs- 
lenl calcareous locka, aandstane, uid flint lying otbt each 
olhat in horiionul layer*. In leyptal ports of the cirETsn- 
route between Suez and Akaba, Burokhardt observed latge 
insulated maaies of poioua tufwacke. The lamona Gebal 
Mokkaleb, or Written Mountain, is of sandstone ; but at 
Wady Borak the formation changes to porphyry, aitemaliiig 
with Btrata of greenBtone. 

The peninsula of Sinai exhibits a considerable djvemty of 
stniotutea, differing in their uigredients from Uw ri^oa in 
□ihec pans of Arabia. On approaching the ceiursl tiHmmta 
of Iho Sinai group, Ihe traieller encounteis abrupt cliffa of 
BTanile from 600 lo 800 feet in height, whose aurfaee ia 
Blackened by the sun. Thesa precipices enclose the Holir 
Mountain on three aides, leaving for a paBsagB a narrow defile 
about forty feet in breadth. The uppflt nuclens, including 
the rugged peaks of St. Catherine, is composed almost entirely 
of gramte. Among the lower ridges por|ihyr)- and green- 
alone berin to appear. In many places the latter takes the 
nature of slate. The laycra of the former are sometintta 
Very striking, runrung perpendicularly Iroin the top to tiie 
base of the moDntain in strata of about twelve feet in width, 
and projecting slighlly from the other rocks. TheporjAyij 
ofSmai, Burc kh aid t remarks, is usually a red indurated ar- 
gillacooua subalante. Some specimens had llie appearance 
of red felspar. In the argil are imbedded tmaU crystals of 
hornblende or of mica, and thin pieces of quaiti, the colour 
of which is universally red. The granite ia gray and of the 
amall-graitied species, of which the Toivoia tribes manufac- 
Cure hand-milla, which tliejr dispose of lo the northern Arabs, 
or BitpaTt for sale. The intervening valleya are inteiiperacd 
with bkicka of chalk-rock ; on each side, beds of red or wbit* 
BBndHlone present their emootb perpendicular surface, 

Shaw remarks, that on the route between Cairo and Sue* 
an inBnite number of flints and pebbles are to be met with, 
an of them superior to the Florentine marble, and frequent^ 
egnsJ lo the Mocha, atone in. the variety of thoir finutei add 
rspresBnlaliona, having the ims,|,e& ai We Uus, Siniba, «r 
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iropreised opon them, — and hence they hsTe obtained 
the name of dendriii alones. The porphyry of Sin»i and St. 
Catherine in digtingmshed by the same remarkable itppear- 
uirea, — a circumstance which haa induced some naluralutis 
jamirr em/mtcalam, or bushy maible. It was Ihia 
tture that led Buitorf to derive the name of Sinai 
from the biiihti (the tamariaka and acacias} ligoied in the 
todu i although it leema more natural that the appsUation 
duHild hsTe originalfld from the shrubs themselves, as they 
are known tu abound tn these deserts. * Shaw noticed some 
branches of this fossil tamari^ that were nearly half an inch 
'imeter; the constituent matter sppearM rather of a 
al aubstance, not unlike the powdet of tead-ore, which 
onimbledinto dust when touched or rubbed with the fingers. 
r The porphyry, he says, is sometimes of so small and compact 
B gnia that the contexture is not inferior to the spAtfea or ser- 
pentine marble ; and hs thought it probable, that out of this 
rock were hewn the two tables of the law on which the Ten 
CoLomandments were written with the finger of God. 

On the shore towards Aiaba rise Qumorous promontoriea 
of black trap and basalt, the baaet of which have been 
tcoiqied by the sea into creeks, resembling small lakes with 
iij narrow entrances. Some of these ctins. which run close 
' the water's edge for upwards of a mile, present granite 
■d red porphyry crossing each other horiionlally or perpen- 
dicularly in irregular layers. The granite of this peninsula 
whihits the same numberless varieties, and the same beautiful 
qwcimena, of red, rose-coloured, and almost purple, that are 
to be found near £s Sonan and alwve the cataract of the Nile. 
The transitionB ftom primitiTe to secondary rocks, partaking 
of the natnre of greenstone or graywacke, or hornstone and 
trap, present also an eodless diversity, the description of which 
would only tire the patience of the reader. Om Shomar ooo- 
• Sinai tnonlis nomen a lim, rubus.quodUpidea invent! inea 
toratum in ae habuerinl nibum, &c Buitorf in voce nm, 
■ ■■-■ ■ -' ■'— " '--eaut; and as 



^her commentators aay that cm; also signifiea a brea»t ; 
Hounts Sinai and St. Catherine are the highest peaks in tnat 
quarter, they might be ao called from their likeness to that part 
of the human body ; a derivation far leas probable than the other. 
The dendntic appearance of these rocks is meolioned by Pro«> 
-- - "lino (Hist. Nat. Egypt, cap. «. p. 147), who speak* W* 

frotlcnm, See. ptttm imaginea cemunlui ." 
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large porticHi of white felsMT in ttj 

partLclea of h<HTibLeDde BDd mk!a. Towwdi 

the moimtun and between the graiiite roekl 

a tif brittle black el&te, miied with Im^entrf'qj 

i micaceouB nchiatua. The quarta iDclodesk' 

mica of the moat brilliaDt while colonr, il 

ia quite dazzling in the eiin. and ronns a utrikiiig cHitisii 

tii« blackened aurfacf of the slutc and the red granite- ' 

The hilli thai brancb otf rram this great chain bet 

Hedina and Mecca differ lUlle in their formatiiH " ~ 



tnlh or the gray and red apccies, hmeslone, uiiporpbfij 

Ciailiii^ locka. Ohud, famous ibr one of MoniDua 
conaista of diiforent-colouicd gianile. On its | 



Buickhardt found Si 

wen ID eaat is about four milea. The loweitnnge t 
Jidda, which is seldom more than 40U or 600 feet hi^ 
calcareouH ; but the rock soon changes inte gneiH and S 
cies of granite, with schorl in the place of felspai, aced 
Died bj miF^Hea of quartz and some mica. Tiaa foot 
continues with little vanctj as lar ai the vicjaitj oT 1 
Nour, near Meco», where grauilB begins. The taoofl 
Biiclosing the valley of Muna are composed of *mii 
coloured granite, mtied in a few [daces with etnla af g 
utane, trap, and porphyry nchittua. Althourii there arai 
beds of hornblende, felisper, mica, and schoil to be I 
itally among iheni, yel, according to AU Bejr, aj 



icipal masses. Timii 
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rd from thirty to forty-fit 



dilferenl angles of declinaiion, dtpeing; ^ 
mnbls ia 



A be found in the neighbouriund ; and same Ini^srd 
po«« thai there is abundance of valuable mineiali, iltaa 
only hid hetsuse the inhabitants want skill or coterpijj 
diKover thpm. j 

The geological detcriptiaD of the countn uoilbwil 
Hejax ngiulies, with little variation, to the bAj chwl 
eiitcttdK skms the coast lor nearly ISOO milva, tnm m 
m ihr T»%e behind Tdwai, i 



buatilc columns, ea£\i»lQotti.e 
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iMBT, Mid M unifoimly regulu, thst ihej might be nUBtaktin 
fin the woik of »n, Thoy iibb Terlically one oyer the olhor, 
•ometimes spreading in paraiiol rows to ■ cQn»iderable sitent. 
In different parts of Yemen, espociiUj among the Coffee 
Monntaina, sunilar phenomena were obMned, which contrib- 
uted groaLly lo the bemt]) of the laodBeape ; particularly in 
the tainy season, when the walar was seen rushing over their 
•ummitSf uid forming cascades, which liad the appearance 
of being supported by rows of arlificisi pillars. These basslta 
were ugefui to the inhabitanls, secring aa malsiiaJs for build- 
ing steps to climb the hills where the ascent was difficult, and 
also as walls to support the plantations of coffeB'treea on the 
Meepest dechvities. The mountains lontbward of Miwcit, 
. behind Ras el Hud, are chiefly of granite, end according lo 
explain Owen rise lo the height of 6000 feet. 

VoUanii: Rockj.^—The first and only appearance of voleaoid 
action which Borckbardt delected m lbs peninsnla o( Sinai 
WKB on the coast near Sherm. For a distance of about two 
miles the hills presented peipendicuUr cliffs from siitr to 
eighty feel m height, some of tliem nearly circular, ouiei« 
«nucircQlar. The rocks were black, slightly tinged with 
led, of aloogh surface, and (nil of caritiBs. In olher places 
there was an appearance of lolcanic craters. No traces o* 
iBTS were obaeriod towards the higher mountains, which 
«eemed to prove that the dischareed matter was coined to 
ittiat spot. The hills round Medina, as wfU as the lower 
ndge of the great norAem chani, exliibit a layer of Tolcsnic 
tiwk. It is of a bloish-black colour, Tsry porous, yet heavy 
and hard, not glazed, and intermixed with email while sub' 
Winces of the size of a pin-head, but not crystiihiei The 
'Whole plain is blackened by the debris, with which it is over- 
•pread. This tisveller observed no lava, alihoogh the nature 
of the ground seemed strongly to indicate the neighbourhood 
of a volcano. The inhabitants gave him an account of an 
Biitliquake and a volcanic eniption, which Uok place then 
■bout the middle of the thirleenth century. Tlioy described 
it as burstiug forth eastwiird of the town, with a smoke Chat 
oompletely darkened the sky ; at the same time a fiery maH 
of immeQBs size, resembling a large city with walls, baltls- 
jsents, and minarets, was seen ascending to heaven. Tlie 
number of hot-aprings fomid at almost every sla ' '" 

toad u Mecca leeiDs to aothoriie the oon^ecUU' 
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lar Tolcinoes Kuve eiisled in matiy other poinls of the ntoiin- 
isin-ridge belween Syria and Ynnen. All Bey remariied 
MVEn gnnipa uf volcunic Ktlls near Jedeida^ which were en- 
tirely btiok, and had tlie appearance of very pictuteeaue ruioa. 
The iriands o( Kalembel and Gebel Tar, in the Red Sea, 
have been alraiidy noticed a« eihibiting Cracea of eniptiona 
BOW extinct ; and travelloni have remarked thai the nicl^ 
penituula an which Aden is situated resemblcB the fragment 
o/a Tolcano. the crater of which is roTEted by the aea.* 

Hoi Spring!.— The fDnnlairia already mentioned, called 
Ayoun Mouia ur the Wells of Moses, are lukewuni and sul- 
phureous, boiling three or four inches aboTe the mrface, as 
if they were agitated below by some Tialent heat. The 
water brings up the sand with it ; yet the inhabitanta about 
Ihs place drink it in preference to the bracki^ ftpringa Tioar 
Snei. Pococke says ^at the ground around them is liVe a 
quagmire, and dangerous if appronched too near. Several 
of theae springs geared to be dried up : one only ailiirda 
aweel water ; but it ia so oflen rendered muddy by the camela 
of the Arabs that it is rarely fit to supply the wants of the 
thinty traveller. The waters of Hammam Faraam or Baths 
of Pharaoh, near Wady Gharendel. are Bitremely hot. Shsw 

but he had no opportunity of making the eiperiment himaalf. 
These baths lie within a caiem or grotto in the rack, and 
have a lew narrow entrance leading to them. '■ Aa soon ■■ 
one entoiB this paasaee," says Fococke, " there is heat 
enough to make anybouy sweat very plentifully, and many 
people have died that have gone an fat as the water,by a *apour 
that extinguishes the l^rtiis. The water runs through the 
rocks and sandbanks in a great number of httlo streams into 
the sea for a quartet of a mile, and it is eten there eiceed- 
ingiy hot, and so ate the stones, which are incnialed with a 
white substance, apparently of salt and sulphut." lliis trav- 
eller gives an analysjs of the Eluid, which was found to be 
impregnated with much earthy gross sulphur, a neutral salt, 
a small quanlity of alum, but no vilnol. The taste is naiK 
aeouB t but its virtues are much esteemed in cutaneous and 
lUTTOus disordsri, as also fDr removing sterihtv. The pa- 
tioDta, male or female, who desire afami^, have tbis fertili mif 

• Vol. i. p. 66. YalenUa'&Tiwels, 




4lMiieat copounly ponred oTer them ; during forty daya Uieir 
•ols food must lie oil, honej, and bread baked giillioul wit, 
And their drink water wilh dales steeped in it. 

Soil. — Arabia presonl* great diversities of soil. In Uie 
Inghlands of Yemen its general chHraclei is clay miied with 
-■and ; but the conformation of those echistoiu hdls is unEt- 
Voarable to Ibe growth of plants. They are usually so cra^f 
«nd pnscipileus >etd afibid Deithcrtoom not slinient for vega- 
isbls pisductions ; the nutrtlive earth being omtinuuy 
waahed down by the rains. This citcunutance has alsg hod 
the efTecl of rondering culture in Iheae districts eitremely 
AfBcult and BipBMive; water must be supplied either from 
we^B, DC by tetraces conslrucled along the sideB of the 
Mountains. The barren snitds of Hejaz resemble pulverized 
quartz ; the calcareous stone jruin the bills is decomposed 
jnto a blackish earth, which in time becomes fit tobparcouso 
vegetaUen. The cultivable sod around Medina is clsy, 
mtiedviith a good deal of chalk and sand, and is or a grayish 
■while colour. In other parts it consists of a yellow ioam, 
and alto of a substance resemblmg bole-e».rth ; of the lattei, 
■mall conical pieces abont one and a half inches lon^, drieil 
in the sen and suspended on a piece of riband, aio stdd to 
Wie pilgrims, who carry them home in commemoration of a 
fliiiaele said lo have been perfamied by Mohammed, who 
cured several Bedouins of a fever by washing their bodies 
with wati'r in which this earth had been dissolved. The 
^ain of Tehama contains large strata of sail. Lord Valan- 
tia Btstes, that In digging a well at Mocha Mr. Pringle found 
the first eight feet lo he the rubbish of buildings,— the neit. 
two of clay, — one of sea-mud and wreck,— an of broken 
madreporBs, and eleven of sand and shells ; thus showing 
tat, to the depth of twenty-eight feet, tJie earth was entirely 
eomposed of marine eKnviw, wiih the eiception of clay. 
Hear the snrfacp the water was highly me[Aitic ; lower down 
it heesme leas brackish, and yielded only one per cent, of 
•alt. The wadis are generally formed of alluvial depositions ; 
and are in consequence the most rich and beautiful spots in 



id quantity of the crops produced. In the greater part of 
nbia agiieoltnre may be said to be enlirtJv uokMnni- b 
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yemnn, wliora there ia a salUed govemmeot, hoBljaodry is ii 
a more prosparauB coodiLiau thoD in Sjna or Mesopoionua. 
Whole fields are euluvated like gardejiH. Great pama Bra 
tmken in watering them, thoogh the Arabs have not adopted 
the hydraulic machiiiery which lb used by their neigbboura in 
Egypt and India. Their plough ia of a very rude cooMiac- 
tion. It is dragged oyer the ground in evRiy directiea by 
men, until the lurface in sufficiently broken and laoMDed 
for the reception of the leed. On the banks of the En- 
idu^tee aometimeg asaea and mulee are employed in thia 
labour. Where the ground in hilly and nol acceaaible la the 
plough it ia dug by uie hoe ; and this implement ia some- 
ttmea ao large as to requite the management of two men, 
one of whom pressea it into the earth, while the other puUa 
forward with u coid. 

The crape must common in Arabia are wheat, bailey, lice, 
millet, maize, dhourra, dokoun, and eafra. The two latter 
yield email round yellow grains, which the Bedouios grind lo 
flour, and aubsiat on during winter. No oata are aown in 
any part of Hejai ; but they grow in other districts of the 
country. There ie great variation in the Eeasen both of 
rawing and reaping: In Nejed wheat and barley are sown in 
October and gathered in April. Rice ia Bonn in June, and 
comes to maturity in September. The goedtime for dhoum, 
maize, dokoun, and saira is May ; and they ire railed in 
August. No rice ia cultivated m Nejed, owing to the aridity 
of Uie clunate ; but it grows abundantly in El Haasa, Oman, 
and Yemen, where nature haa supplied the meana of iiriga- 
tion. In the Hautan, where there ia plenty of water, Die 
peaaants aow winter and suomiBr seeds i but where they 
Lave lo depend entirely upon the lainy season nothina can 
be cultivated in aummer. The lirst harreat is that of horse- 
beans, at the end of April, af which vast tracts aie sown ; 
neit comes the barley hajreal, and tlie wheat tottaida the 
end of May, In abundant years this grain sells at fifty 
piaattea the gharara, or about 21. IDs, for fifteen cwl. In 
the aouthem provinces there ia a maietial change both as lo 

;e of the harvest. At Mua- 

, and reaped 
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about the end of March ; while dhourra ii 



Tenwn. At Sanaa, Niebuhi observed tbat liie barley wai 
«at down on the ISth of July, while the iohabitautB of ihs 

■ Jibouring mountBins were occupiaii in sowing then- pulse 
leatils. In ihe plain of Bait ol Fakih the dhomra waa 
■even (eel high la tlie btiginning of August ; and al the same 
time ihe peaeanu in ihe valley of Zebid, distant only a ygij 
abort (lay s jaumey, were ploughing und watering their fielda 
'~- \ second vrop. Along tlie banka of the Euphrates barW 
It early in May, and wheat abouc sii weeks later. AU 
binds of grain tipen at Bagdad twenty'foui days sooner than 
at Moeul, This singular ifiveraily of season is nowhere more 
remarkable than in iTie districts bordering on Syria, Burck- 
hatdt observed, that while the Hauran n-as evoryivhere cor- 
Bied with the richest Terduni of wild herbage, every plant in 
'Wady Ghor was already dried up. To the north Gebcl Sheik 
was coveted with anow ; to the east the fertile plains of 
Jolan were clothed in the bloasoms of spring ; while towards 

s south the withered vegetation indicated the effect of a 

fe usual mode of sowing ts with the hand : the seed id 
covered with the plough or with a large rake, and 
watered every ten days, either by manual labour or with the 
aid of a simple machine, called niahalah, placed over the 
nunith of a well furnished with backets, and wronght by 
B or oien. The Arabs use a small quantity of aeed : 
they are dispoBed to trust in the bounty of Heaven and the 
datity of the seasons, rather than loss a superSuoua par- 
I. In some districts of Yemen, maize, dhourra, and 
lentils ate planted with the hand in furrows or drills - and 
flicae crops Niebuhr represents as the finest and moat lum- 
riant he had ever seen. As the planter went on he covered 
the grain by pushing in the mould with bis feet 
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upon the same fuirow ; a 
method which, though economical, must be exceedingly 
troublesome. Noiious weeds are rooted onl with the hand 
wbilfl the com is in the blade i and sometimes this operation 
la performed by a small plough, to which the oion are so 
yoked, that they pasa between the tows without injuring the 
pbnla, even when these are eight or ten inches high. For 
proaerving the young crops the peasants watch their Retds \rf 
tanu, todrive away birds and granivo™" '■■■-- 
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higliluids of Yemen the comlierd seats liimeclf on i^ 
in Tehaaia a sort of sciifli:*! ia raised, having a roof n 
ing »presd oter it. They are not, howerer, all equaHya! 
fuT; and Niebuhi retnarka, thai ho passed fields betwe .. 
Mofbalt snd San^ vetj irregularly auwn, and ovemra with 
cockle-weeds. 

In Nejad reaping is pptfomed with the sickle ; bnl in ¥b- 
men the ripe grain is pulti^ up bj the Toota ; th? instnunenl 
being onlj u^ in ctitling giaas or other Ibrage for cattle. 
Lake the Indians, the An^g liave a simple method of ahaip- 
ening this implement by rubbing the blade with moisteatd 
Had. In thriuhing then cutn they have made no advance 
b^ond the nncient and patriarchal bahion of whicb we read 
in the books of MoBea. The aheaves are laid down on the 
fiooi in a cetUin order, and over them eight or Ion oien, 
fastened to an upright post m the centre, aj e driven, un^ the 
gnun ie completely aeparated from the ear. Tlie straw m 
rMQOved with pitchforks, and preserred as food fbt borsea 
and cattle. In Yemen this operation is performed by two 
oxen dragging a large atone over th« sheaves ; and in the 
Rattan a heavy plank ia used for the same purpose. Com 
■f all kinds ia cleared from the chaff by being thrown ap 
aginnit the wind with a shovel (the /ttn of the sacred writara), 
and then passed through a sieve ; after which it is ready ior 
thapiocoas of grinding. 

Travellers have remarked a very groat difierencB wiA 

productive powers of the soil. In Oman, according to Nio- 
buhr, wheat yields ten to one ; while in the beat-enltivWed 
landa of Yemen it givea a return of fifly fold. In the Tietn- 
i^ of BuBsoia and Bagdad the increase seldom eicoedi 
twenty to one ; at Mosul it vanes from ten to fifteen ; and 
in Diarbekir the ordinary wheat-crop produces from four to 
fifteen fold. In the Hauran this grain yields in middling 
yean twenty-five, and in good seaaoiia onp hundred and 
twenty fold ; while harley mvea fifty, and in some instance* 
eighty fold. But the com of those districts which are watered 
solely from the clouds is of bettor quality, and prodacas mora 
"" ''■— ~^" ■- —own on fields irrigated by artificial 
I of fifteen in Syria is reckoned n 
a eqiiiTBienl to twenty fold in Mosopolamia. A bOtbW- 




I bat where Lhe Jabouj of inigation is required ihia impost ti 
Bi«duceil one-tiaJf, in considetation of the additional eipenae. 
' Ot all kinds of grain dhoutra is the icost produclfve. On 
the biUs of Yemen it gives a return of 140 ; and in Tehama, 
where the inhabitants reap three Bncceaaive crops from thti 
fJEld in tlie tame jear, Ihis increase Tariea from 200 to 
an exuberance that appears almost incredible, hut 
which is chiefly owing to their mode of aowifig'and their 
mdustrious irrigation. As this grain farms the staple ard- 
cls of food, not onlj in Arabia, hut in other Esstem countries; 
its extraordiuBjy fertihty must he recorded as one of those 
benevolent arrangemenls of Providence, whose economy is 

es of man in all clunatea and in every region of the eacthv 



We have noticed elseilhere, that the mineral treaauroa 
Hciibad by the ancients to Arabia have- almost entirely van- 
ialied ; although the positive and unanimous testimony both 
of the Greek snd Latin aulhora will not permit lis to doubt 
u to the fact of the wealth foimerly drawn fiom the veins 
cf Yemen, We have tlie authority of Niebuhr, that the 
precious metals ate not found or known to exist in Arabia, 
#hich has no mines either of gold or silver. The tivolBta 
no longer wash down the yellow grains from the hilla ; not 
do their sands exhibit any trace of so rich an intermixtute. 
All the gold circulating in diat country comes from Ab;i- 
'~\ or Europe, and is generally received in paymant for 
ee or other merchandise. When the Imatii of Sanaa lait 
cejitury attempted to introduce a gold cntiency, he was obliged 
to meit down foreign money (Venetian sequins] for the pur-. 
poM. There are still enthuaiasts in alchymj who prt'end 
la know the art of tranamuting metals, and imagine them- 
•elves sure of success could they but; discover a certain herb, 
called hasckiidicl et dub, which gitds the teeth and gives a 
Tellow colour to the flesh of the sheep and goats that eat it. 
jit Beit el Fakih the Danish tiavellera found two alchymista 
ttbn had ruined themselves by their researches into the mys- 
tery of gold-making ; and they mention a pliilosopher of 
lioheia, who endeavoured to persuade them that minai ^^| 
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that precieua article were known to him, and to nobody else; 
■n uiettioa to wliich thoy paid nol Qie sIlGhiBBl credit, 

No Teins of silver are biion'n lo eiisl \ bni a auuUl tpntt- 
tity of that melal ia eitrKcted rrom the rich lead-iuuiM in 
OniU). Ab tho lead of that pfovince is Bitreraaly fusible, 
lh« JnhabitHDts eiport it in great abundance ; and it fomia 
Ui article of conaiderabla traffic from the port of Muscat. 
In Wady 0»h near Sinai the Arab* collect natiTB ciniiabM, 
which ia usually found ia amall piecea about the sue of a 
pigeon's egg. It is \esy seldom crystallized, though there 
are sometimes nodules on tho sutfnoe. The fracture la in 
perpendicular fibres ; and ^t staini the fingers of a dark 

Of precious stimes, slnctly bo called, Niebuhr could learn 
nothing ; and he supposea that in ancient times ihey must 
have Men all imported from India, Though the odji is 
comman in Yemen, especiallv between Taaa and Mount Sn- 
tnarra, he did not think it probable that the emerald ma in- 
digenous. There is a hill ,[hat bears this nnme, hut it is On 
llie Egyptian side of (he Gulf, and forms part nf that large 
cfaara of granitic mountains that runs parallel with the Red 
Sea^ The agate, called the Moeka iloni, comes Irom Surat, 
and tho finest camelions are brought from the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. The tmaragduJi cMoi, or inferior emerald, nrhich ac- 
cording lo Pliny was used in building to ornament the walls 
of houses, was probably diallage ; aod .sorno writers (Malte 
Brun) hare conjectured thatlhe or™n(ilH,or aroinatic alone 
of the ancienla, was amber. In a mountain near Daiiiar is 
fonnd a slane which iKe Arabs call atfik y/mam, and which 
they hold in the highest estimation. It ia of a red or rather 
a light brown colour, and seema lo be a camelion. The 
nattvea set it in rings or bracelela, and aBcribe to it the talis- 
nanic virtue of heating wounds, and Btanchiiig blood when 
instaiitly applied. The topaz belonga to Arabia, and detiveil 
its name, according to Flinr, from the island Topaioi (now 
Bailed Zetnotget) in the Ked Sea. He also mentioaa Cytes, 
another islel where good specimens were found. 

Stones of less vaina are by no means rare. In Iha neiri- 
EkmHiood ot Loheia, the Danish travellers found a bluuh 
^panm, a gray echiatue, and spheroidal marcasileB. in bedi 
3 gril-^one, which are used in building, i^'eor ICahhme 
tb^ lavt i ferruginoaa Kpai,m\].ed niib brown and nhils 
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Sude there are iron-mines which ue slill worked, 
ttclei of this ore ure also lo be found among the sands IbU 
are washed down from the Mlla b; the nun. li was ihs 
beliof of the ancients that Aishia waa entirely deatitule of 
iron ; but this opinion prorea lo bo unfoundad, Niebuhr 
fconfeBBBi, howBvar, [hat it ia ecBirsB and brittle i ruid, (ran 
tha Bcarcity of wood, it sella at a liigiiei price than thatwhioli 
ia imparted from other countries. 

At Iflheia, and near the isle of Komeraji, to the north of 
Hodeida, there are hilia coneiBting almoat entirely of (oeaO 
—It. These maasea are piled up in large ttat^arenl atnta, 
And enclosed in a crust of calcareoua alone. The Arabs Ibt- 
metly vrrou^t these mines : but the gallories have been 
allowed to sink do?ra, although a conaiderabla quantity of 
that ardclfl is still quarried in the neighbourhood." Burck- 
hardt states, that rock-salt is found in the mountains soath 
of Iho Dead Sea, and in the sanditone strata in Wady Rom- 
twin, near Gebel Mokkateb. Oman posseaaes coppet-minBs j 
and in the neighbourhood of Mecca All Bey obserred somo 
TBins of sulphur that were open. In the northern Ghor, piecos 
of native sulphur are diecorcrod at a small depth beneath the 
■urface, which are used by the Bedottins for curing disease! in 
their camels, Shaw was of opinion that lead-mines eiisled 

The AJnibs, ir 

their miraculous virtues than li 

them lo accoimt in the way of commerce. In ancient times 
they were used as antidotes, to which tho wearer piouily 
ascribed his safety when surrounded with inTi'sible dBt^er. 
Among other absurdiiies, it is recorded of the Caliph SoliraoH 
that he wore constantly ronnd his arm a bracelet composed of 
ten of these magical stones, which never failed to strike one 
■gainst the other, and make a slight noise when any poison 
was QOar.l The carbnncio was believod lo poasess manv 
wonderlul qualities. It wag supposed to be an animal 
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Btance formed in the aerpeni, which had a most ingenious 
method of pieserving it from thp aong of the chdnner. TTie 
distinclion of sei was al»o Hocribed to it ; the females threw 
out Iheir radiance, wh^e the males appeared vithin like bitl- 
lisnl and burning stars.* 

• The histonsii De Thoo menUon* i matvellonB cMbondo 
thai was brought by an Eaatetn meichant to Bologna. Among 
ila mLipnsiug uraperties, he stales, ** that being caoal impatient 
oflheearth.i/ilwBB confined it wouH force its way, and imme- 
diately fly alofl. Certain shape it had none, for iu figure was 
inconitant, and momentarily chaneing ; and thou^ at a distance 
It was beanliful Id the eye, it would not mffer nself to be han- 
dled with impunity, but hurt thote who obstinalely a|ruggled 
with il, as many persona, before many spectators, eipenenced. 

If In chance any pr-' "' '• '•"' " '— ■■ ■ 

i.__s ;. L__ — rmng les 

..^ „., .. endehng their poEseaaor iaviarble or 

inTuUiCTsblo, of enabling him to see through rocks, and lo' dis- 
cover hidden treasures. Of their medicinal propOTties, we an 
tdd that the amethyst conld remove the efiecliid inloiicatioD ; 
!^ for being bound on the [isvel, it restrains the vapours of the 
wine, and so dissolves the inebriet)'." The borax or CTaprntlaau 
was reckoned of unfailing efficacy in poisons. It was said (o be 
extracted (rom a dead toad, and described as of a black or dun 
colour, with a cerulean glow, having in the middle the simili- 
tude of an eye. The kmxitta was employed to cast out deiila ; 

and the cominn, a alc^- -' "'-'- — '— ' — ^ 7. . . . 
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— many future events." fhe tlffiona, a 

darkish crystalline colour, was said to be found in the 
of capons that had Ijved seven years, [Is size was no 
DB bean; but its qualities are represented »s of a very 

, _.. I miscellaneous nature. "It could tender the person 

who' carried it invisible ; being held in the mouth it allay* thirst, 
and therefiire is proper for wrestlers; it makes a wife sgreeablfl 
to her husband ; bestows honours, and preserves those atieidy 
■oguiied ; it Frees such ss are bewitched ; il remleis a man elch 
quent, constant, and amiable ; il helps lo regain a lost kingdom 

and acquire a foreign one,"— Mimn- qf Simei. "Ir •'■ 

trey called Panten or Tathalamasin, there be canei 

aazi,which overspread the earth hkegrasae, and out 

of them spring foorth ceitaine branches, which 

a the ground almost for ttve a?»wi ~' "" 




It w»8 customaiy wilh Iho Arabian phyeiciaiiB, during the 
bjgfiest 6Ta of Sai'scea learning* to HdminiateT prpcii>u? stonov 
m the way of medicine, Bs raraediea for curtain diaeisea ; but 
Iheir miraculoua proporties have been long since exploded. 
It is now generally admitted, as has been Eilread; obserred, 
that the greater part of the geioSjJeweU, and preciona metals, 
with which the ancient HaiaWitta embellished their ciCiei, 
templea, and palaces, were obtahed from the Indians, Per- 
aians, and Romans, in exchange for the epices and peifnmeR 
which Ihey imported from the Happy Arabia. 



Throughout the greater part of Arabia neilher the soil nor 
the climate is favourable to vegetation ; the botany of each a 
country cannot therefore be either varied or extensive. The 
heat of the sun is eo intense that the flowers no sooner blow 
than they are withered ; bo that the naturalist is not only 
ciicnnucTibed as to the number of plants, but limited as to 
the proper time for observation ; and if he misa the particular 
moment in examining certain species when they are in bloom, 
tie can have no subsequent opportunity until another season. 
Besides these physical inconvenioncea there are otliers aris- 
ing from the character of the inhabitaaCa. The Arabs, who 
are an ianorant, jealous, and avaricious people, cannot com- 
prehend how foreigners should be prompted by mere curiosity, 
or a love of science, to expose Ihemsalves to so much danger 
and btigne ; hence the idea prevalent among them la, Sat 
Europeans are attracted by motives of interest and the desire 
of discovering hidden treasures, either in their moimtains or 
among the ruins of ancient cities. This belief operates 
V strongly against acientifie investigations ; as travellers are 
[ exposed to the risk of being plnndered or murdered, on se- 
ll «ount of the imaginary wealth which they ate anpposed to 

<!anoe there are found certaine stones, one of which stones who- 
! wevsr carryeth about with him cannot be wounded with any 
' Tron^ and by the vertue of these aUrnes, the people aforesaid doe 
fcr the most part triumph both on sea and land." — Odoncui m 
Bakba/t. This evidently refers to the TaiojAwr, » i.iliMi™* 
•dbstance found m the joints of the bamboo, and to v 
«irtnes are altiibnied in India. 



posaess. In Yemen there is [eu of this prejudice, and cim- 
•eqiienliy leas inlamipiion, than in other provinces." 

TTiere aie in Ajabia a coQHidetable number of vegolable 
producliona comman to other regions, both of a colder and s 
vanuer climate. In the highlands plants grow which sre 
firand in the northern parts qf Europe ; while in the plains 
and valleys ma; be seen roeiues that axe to be met with in 
India and Africa, and which liave probably been introduced 
by settlers from these countries. Niebohr baa remsrbid, 
however, that where there are in Europe various species of 
^jff genus of plants, the Arabian species of the same geaos 
are ^nio^t all newi while no such diversity is observed in 
those which are common to .Arabia with India. So Utile 
known were the indigcnouB plants of Yemen, iJi^t Ponkal 
Iras obliged to form no less than thirty new genera, besides a 
varieU ^ doubtful species which ho could liardl; venture la 
include under anj generic artan^mect. Of the BOO speci- 
meoi which he mt described, it is unnecessary for out par- 
pose to do more than allude to i few that may be oontideied 
lemarluble for their novelty or their usefulaesa. 

VegitabUt. — The Arabs cultivate several pot-herbs that 
•IB common in our gardens, — such u carroH, turnips, beang, 
onions, leeks, garlic, asparagus, beet, spinach, lettuce, a verv 
delicate purslun with sharp leaves, a sort of radish of whiin 
the leaves only are eaten, water-cresses, besides an imoiente 
variety of gourds, cucumbers, pumpkins, and melons ; of the 
two latter there is a sort that grows wild in the woods, and 
serves for feeding camels. The proper melons are reared ia 
the fields, and in such abundance that the natives of all raiiki 
Dse them for some part of the year as their chief iiticle of 
food. When nearly ripe the ftniil is pierced into the pulp ; 
this aperture ia then stopped with wax, and the meloit leA 
upon the stalk. By means of this simple proeeas, ihepnlpin 
a few days is converted intq a delicious liquor. Of Itidisji 
vegetables naturaUied in Arabia, Fqrskal enumerates a Sidt 

■ Much was anticipated from the talents and sttaitunents of 
Beetien, who eipected to mate several discoveries in the nun- 
eral as well as in the animal and vegetable prodoctions of the 
couatry ; but the bopesof the scientific world wetedisappointsd 
by bis premature deaifa at Ahaba (supposed by poison). A shoM 
cOiTBapondence between him and M. de Zach of Sva Gotka 
p«» ttinslated and printed in laiabf the Palf 



bIIdwb ; a Jtuiiiea, the Betd, 
T, and Bumas somewhnt like 
m boiJEd. There 
n plants which the Amba eat raw by way of 
■alnd ; a, Slapdia, a Cleome not wiiikeinatlaii.: aDotichai 
BJid Ctycyne, reaemhUng French beans, ate very common in 
Yemen, and so beauliful when ripe Ihat they are stmng 
into necklaces and biacelets, which ate highly esteemed. 
Thete ate some cuUnaty vegetables ibU requite no culture, 
■ucti OS the Corcharat, the Salanilaii, the leaves of which, 
when boiled, have a pleasing acid taste ; and the celebrated 
Cidocana (s species of Atutb), which flourishes abundantly 
in all marshy places. 

Planlt. — -Ol these the variety is uot gieat ; and they are 
chiefly of the aaline or succulent kind. The tandy piaiiu 
produce the same genera as Northern Africa, which serve as 
I apeeable objects to the traveller, as well as (o alleviBle (he 
thirst of the caroel in the ^eary jonmeys of the caravans 
through tile D^ert. Different kmds oi Zygf^hyltitm, Htdnf- 
samm, Cnlutta, IHiaeiabri/aTithemum, SaUala, with other 
prickly herbs and shrubs, are browsed by these animals, 
which are content with the driest and hardest fare. The ass 
eats a species of the Seorzonera, so rough and bitler tliat even 
the camel refiisea to taste it. There i> a ipeciea of Uefem- 
bn/Bollumura, the grain of which the Bedouins prepare into 
I son of bread, and eat it as readily as if it were made of 
wheat. It is in the wodis and teceasea of the mountains that 
Arabian botsny ou^t to be studied ; and here, as Bnlclt- 
hardt remarks of the Sinai group, the naturalist wQuld Gtid a 
lichhuresl. He nientiona m particular the lolfnr (Ocymnm 
lalarhmdi), as alTording the best possible food for sheep ; 
and the nooman (the Euphorbui retuaa of Potskal), bearing n 
pretty red flower, which abounds in these rulleys, and is seen 
among the cliffs of the most barren granitic rocks. The 
monks of St. Catherine collect variQus herbs when in full 
bloom, which they dry and send to their archbishop, who dis- 
tnbutes them to bis f^ieni]s and dependants, as they are eup- 

Csd 10 possess many virtues conducive to health. Thjs, 
■en penineola is the favourite soil of the rose of Jericho, 
an Apocyaum or dog's bane, the Abainthiam iiaitenicuiiijiuiai- 
cum, the Aileriictis Irian! hapkoras, Ailra^ ' 
■everat others, which Shaw has ^numeral 
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aphiffi." The Orymum, the moat beoatifat 
" "'■ ' mucK valued for its periume, ■ 
^iFCompsne ; a Ciicidta tram the. 
; add the gr^n^^s DianlAeru, of which Fonki 
eorered eight species. Therame ttaiellet gave the naq 
MaieJaTia to a ptanl of a new geniiB, on accoant of its nl 
AiDOng the odorirerouB hi'riiB of nhicb he citfi 
lena wore lavender, marjoram, lilies, and pinla. ' 
inOBt liBgranC, as well as the moat remaikable Ibr theii 
SowBiB, were choae common to Indin and Arabia, nich 
fyanua, resembling the rope-wped ; a Pancraliaan, ^ 
Bower of the purest w;hile, which he csHed the sea-dal 
s of HibUmi, whose flower ia singularijf I 
andof thebrighteat red colonr. The Arabs bto by nod 
indifferent to the beaatiea of Flora, as the pesiants in ] 
: ancient custom of crowning theuuielM 
LB with chapleta and garlandfl- * 

TTiere srs certain planta used for purporen of do^ 
economy, while olhera are nniTersally cateemed for tfad 
dicjnal qualities. A mean-looking herb hke orache u< 
lionod by Forskal, and ranked hy him aa a distinct geoj 
the name of Suada, which alTords abundance of sn al 
■nit Bicellent for whitening linen, and employed inaUi 
■oap by the common peo^e. Burckhardt slates, tbd 
Bedoilins of Wady Genne, near Shiai, use for the tami 
pose the herb ajrcm, which they dry and pound betWB« 
■tones. In the aamc valley he found several people oof 
in collecting shrubs, which they bum into cbaicoal fl| 
Cairo market. The thick roots of the rellum (the Ot 
rafan of Forakal), which grows there in great plenty, i 
kind they prefer. For its well-known propeKiea in 4 
the Indico-shrub (Indignfera, Linn.) is universally ealtl' 
here, bhie being the favourite colonr of the Arabs. W< 
(old, that when this plant happens to be scarce the DJ 
contrive to extract indini from a species of Poiygala. • 
non kali {Saliota kali, Linn.) grows in great ibnai 
' n the islands of the Red Sea. TTa 
ihich. thongh not a native ofAndiia, deaeM 
, OS it serves a very important ecoiMnnieal ])d 
both in that country and in Egypt. It is a gray-coloQtoi 
called schishe, an infusion of which, miied with a certain 
Hty of meal. form« aleavon ta llnft ^cnoertstjon botfi at 
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■md b(?0T. Tills IS consideiod cagential to the piocsBs (it 
brewing, and it cDinmunicatee an Kgreeable taste tp the 
liquor. Upon eiaminitig lliis hetb, Forskal found it to be b 
Keftm of the plum-ttee, of which several ihip-loads were then 
■nnually impotted from the Archipelago into Alajandria, 
Among the new genera discovered by the Danish botanist, 
several were diHtinguished for their curious properties. The 
Folyciphalui luaveoltns, which resombles the thistle, has Ht a. 
distance the appesrtuice of a heap of loose halls each of 
which encloses a banch of flowers. The Nerium obetitm, a 
iorl of Isurel-rosa, is remaikable for a singular bulb cloaa to 
the euth about the size of a inan'» head, which fonna all ita 
tconk, and oat of which the branches spting. The VoluttUa 
afkylia ( Ciutt/la fiHfarmit, Linn, ) a[)pea» like a long eletir 
iet duead, without root or leaves, which entwitie.s itaelf about 
trees. It bears, however, a sort of fiowet. a)i4 berries which 
ate eatan by children. The eaydbcja [called Fortkatca by 
Linnsus, in honour of its discoverer) grows in the driest parte 
of the counliy. It has small feelers, with which it fixes 
itself BO tenaciously upon eoft or smooth substances, that it 

Arundinaceous plants are necessarily limited tp certaiu 
dislricta. In most parts of Yemen, a sort of paniet-gmss or 
bulrush (Piaicum and Sdrpaa, Linn.) is used in roofing 
bouses ; and as rains are not frequent, these slender cover- 
logs are found to be sufhcient. There is a particular sort of 
TDsh DD the borders of the Red Sea, of which the natives 
work eatpets so fine that they are eiported to other countries, 
even as fat as Constantinople, and form a considerable branch 
of trade. There is also a species of field-teed, which rises 
to the gigantic height of twenty-four feet, and is found in 
great abundance in the district of Ghobebe, near Suex. It ie 
■B article of commerce, being eipotted to Yemen, whete it 
ia nasd in the ceding of houses. In Uie same neighbourhood 
Niebuhr was surprised to see a Cmfema growing at th^ bot- 
tom of the Hammam Faraoun, the temperature ot which was 
«t t4e)° of Fahrenheit's scale. That the sugar-cane was 
from a very early period cultivated in Yemen has been already 
ootioed.* When the Arabs conquered Spain and the Medi- 



t«mineaii islandi' they introduced it among their othor jm- 
provementi. The eiperimetil nurceeded ; and in Sicily the 
duty impoBBd on its eiportatioii produced a rery Isige tete- 
HUB to tliB gnvemment. The ancient records of CdabriB 
inform ng that seuen viltages were entirely employed id thi* 
oomraerce. With the PortugupsE discovaries the IndiuicanB 
iTttTelled to America, where its eitensive pluntations so low- 
ered the price of mgar that it became imposHitile to »a^»rta 
coityjetitian ; in conaeqnence of which its cdtivation w« 
grnchtally ahandoned. 

Mtdicinal Plants. — VegelahleB were evidently the first 
medicines ; and among all primitive nab'ona a ETaditionary 
knowledge of their virtues has heen preserved. The Araba 
used Ihem with a wondnfiil degree of snccBss, thou^ Iha 
greater part of these simple remedies is a mystery to ilnm- 
geia. It is annecesaory to descnhe plants belon^e to such 
well-known genera as Aloe and Euphorbia i of the Utter the 
species ate exceedingly mimeroua in Arabia. In hot conn- 
tries infested with venomons animals, the inhabitants leam 
from eiperienci? what plants are salutary to man hy operating 
as counter-poisons ; among ihe Arabs these from time irame- 
monal have been held in the greatest esteem. They appear, 
however, according to Forslial, !□ be ignorant of the^propei- 



ehia, which they consider, not only as a remedy, but a prs- 
aarrativo againsl the bite of serpents. Whoerei drink*, a 
decoction of this herb sii weeks successively is fortified, in 
their ofunion, against al! future danger fiom Ihsse noiions 
repttlea. It ia not improbable that jngglers, who m the East 
expose themselves so daringly to he bitten by serpents, have 
recoarse to some such artificial protection. The prukl^ 
c^ei is reckoned an eicelient antidote against all kinds of poi- 
sons. Senna (CajtsMSratw, Linn.) andollier sorts of oasaia, 
are prescrihed in various diseases. Coiitd^fufa, or black 
cassia, ia reckoned by the Arabian physicians the best can for 
cholera morbus, and other alTections of a similar nature, 
which in warm climates are peculiarly dangerous. Thou^ 
its favourite suil seems to be LIppn ^gyp'i it abounds oo Iw 
opposite side of Ihe Red Sea. That wliich we call Senna of 
Alexandria grows in the territory of Abu-Arish ; the nattres 
-" ■' al Mecca and Jidia.-jAvetite.'A^aimsVii wayof EbT* 
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(d lhaMedHonttnmul ports. There mo jeveral species i imd, 
jodgine ftom the differeatly-Bhaped leaves, it would seem 
UiBt wBat is imponed into Eoropa is not all the produce of 
' Ha asms pisnt. The Bednnins of Sinai dbb coloquiDtida, 
which abounds in all the wadis of that peoinaula, in syphilitic 
nplaints. They fill the bulk with camel's milk, rosat it 
9r the Gte, aud then administer to the patient the contenlK 
thus impregnated with the essence of the IVuil, They like- 
wise manufactuie it into tinder, wKich ie done by the foUow- 
ine procGSB : — After roasting the root in Iha aeheB, they wisp 
it m a welted rag of cotton cloth ; it is then pounded between 
two stones ; and by this means the juice is expressed and 
absorbed by the doth, which imbibes a tint of a dirty blue 
eolonr. The rag, when dried in the sun, ignites with the 
slightest spark of lire. 
In the sajne districts tobacco is raised in considerablo 

iuantities, and forms a profitable branch of traffic. The 
'owara tribes are all great consumers of this luxury ; and 
i^ether they sm.ohe or chew, they always mix with it natron or 
nit. They draw their chief supply from Wady Peirao, 
where its quality is very strong, aud of the same species s> 
&u grown on the other mountains of Pelrea, near Wady 
Mouas ajid Kerek, which retains its green colour even when 
Iry. Such is the currency which this comniodity has ao- 
ODired in trade, that the mavA. or measure of tobacco, fonni 
Uie standard trr which the Tebna Arabs buy and sell minor 
•itieles among themielTes.* Hemp, as lun been alreajfy 
(ibaerved, is cultiTated and used, as a narcotic oyer all Arabia. 
The flowers, or small leaves surrounding Iha seed, wbon 
nixed with tobacco, are called haihiili ; and witli this the 
in people (ill their pipes. The hi^er classes eat it in 
or paste called maajotm, and made in the following 
■umner : — A quantity of the leaves is boiled with butter for 
several hours, and then put nnder a press until the juice 
exudes, which is mixed with honey and other sweet drugs, 
id publicly exposed for sale in ehops kept for the purpose. 

* A moud, Bccordmg to Burckliardt, is equal to IS or 19 lbs. 
DElisb; 3} totolo [about 5} lbs. each) make a moud, and 80 



tent to about lb Englisb 



nearly double. The erdeb : 
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The haahish paste is polltc^ly Lnnned bail (cheerfulness), and 
the venders of it are colled batii, or cheerful-maken. It 
exhiluBlei the apiritn, and excites the imagination as power- 
fully u apium. Many pereong of the first rank use it in one 
■li^ or other ; and utere are same who mil Mitli it seeds 
of the ben), which is brought from Syria. 



ForeslB aie neither common nor extensive in Arabia ; they 
are only to be seen in the wadis, and where the hills retain 
enough of earth for vegetatioo. In genera!, however, trees 
are eilhet absolutely unknown, or at least different from (hose 
□f the same genera and species m Europe. As the interior 
has beon little explored by ttavellets, it is not siirprisiiig that 
we should remain comparatively ignorant of its indtgeiioui 
poduclions. But from what Forskal accom{iIished in his 
haaty excursion, it would appear that Temen possesses a 
eibM variety of trees, ae these atone comprehend more than 
half of the new genera proposed by that naturalist. He 
likewise enumerates eighteen others which he saw, but whose 
mnus he had no opportunity of ascerllumng. Of most of 
Uuse he merely learned the Arabic names and a few of then 
properties. Noetaan, a native of the Coffee Mountains, is 
often confounded with the cassia-tree. Baka and ajiaa are 
common in the hills ; their juice is narcotic and poisonous. 
Scliamavia beats a fruit that tastes and smells like a lenum ; 
gharit cl bxke abounds in Abu-Arish, and distils an agreeable 
substance, of which the birds appeared lo be particularly 
fond. SigUg, in the same district, bears leaves, the sap of 
which when expressed is esteemed an excellent remedy in 
cases of weak sight. In Yemen Forskal saw two trees, one 
of which resembled the lemon, ajid the other the andc-tree ; 
but the itiiabilanla knew neither their names nor their quali- 
ties. The jym el hora! (or poison of fishes) la the fruit of 
m onlmown tree in Southern Arabia, and exported in con; 
"" I Ewaliow it cBgSiIy, after which 



Ihey float in a state of seeming intoxication on the aoifice 
Of the vrater, and nre easily taken. Amon^ the new gener* 
described by the Danish traveller, and considered peoiSiar W 



Of the vrater, and nre easily taken. Amon^ the i 

■' ibed by the Danish traveller, and consider- ' 

is, are the kalha, el kava, iiura, and 
, ivfiich is improiaWe 07 ciMdvation; 



Atxbii, are the iaiha, el kaua, ttura, and onkeba. The 
■"■■■■ Ue^ t ■ 



Ihe hilli among the colfee-Rhnibs. Tbn i 
femtuitlv chev the buds of ihia nee, nhick Lhey call iaatt, 
tai Is which they ascribe the viituea of assialing digeatioa, 
Indof IbrtifyiBg the constitution agaiaat infectious diatempers. 
The laate, according to Niebuhi, ts insipid, and the only 
ofiecte he eiperiencod from Baling them was the jptsmiption 



iBlebratsd for '. 

tesemblance to (he pal^^ 
and delieious odour. They 



Of aleep. The kaci 
psrfiune. The formei 

and produces flowers .. .. 

are ecaroe, and diaw a high price ; but a small quantity, if 
preserved in a cool place, will continue for a Ions time to 
diffuse its fragrance through a whole apartment. The lalter 
B common on the hills of Yemen : the women sleep its fruit 
In water, which they use for wathing and perfuming the hair. 
"Hie onlcalm is a large tree, yielding an uiaipid &uit, which 
children est. Of the khadara, the anlura, and the kidkaniia 
we know nothing, except that they are new species discov- 
ered by Forskal. and that their wood is used in budding. The 
chestnut and sycamore grow to a gigantic size in Hejaz. The 
Andw, howerer, have hule titntier suited for this purpose, 
their trees being generally of a light porous texture: Th« 
ikeura, a new genua, which grows on the shore of the Red 
Sea, ia so soft that it is entirely useless. The tl all, which 
sbonnds in Nejed, resembles the oak, and is employed in the 
construction of houses. The somar, lareA, taleia, vmkalt 
Bnd kalhad lejye only for firewood ; iheii leaves afford ahel- 
ler for the cattle, and form the chief nourishment of tha 

Fruil-lrtca.— Moat of the fruil-trees reared in the garden* 
tmd hot-houses of Europe are indigenous to Arabia, The 
apple, pear, peach, apncot, almond, quince, citron, pome- 
^cale, lemon, orange, olWe, mulberry, and hlberts are to be 
iDet with in the wadjs and irrigated plains, from the borders 
of &e Dead Sea to the Euphrates and the shores of Oman, ' 
The Arabs likewise eat the fruit of several common shrubs, 
such as Atdepitu and the Rhamnui ; but they have a spe- 
cieaof pear anda cornel peculiar to themselves. From com- 

i or gears grow in AjabU 
eems lo nave fOTgollen that he nie~ 
IE the frujta m the garden of the M 
ibohr speaks of th^ ai an 
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mon oian^res. cut Uitough the miildle wliiLe green, dried m 
the Bit, and steeped forty days in oil, ihey prepare dn easooce 
famous amoiig old women for leBioiitig a fcesh black colour 
Id pray hiin.* Though wino is forbidden, tliey plant »ine«, 
and faave a gteot vuriety of grapes, a amall kmd of which, 
withoul Blancs, called sebii or kitcAinii, ihoy dij and eiport 
in considerable quanlitias. They also prepare from nunl a 
ayrup known by the name of dubi or itit, wliich thej find a 
lucrative stticle of commerce. 

The Banians have impmted many fniit-trees from India, 
which have all becomo naturalized in their adopted country; 
such are the banana (dfuso, Linn.), the mango (Maitgiftrt 
nrfua, Linn.), the papaya {Canca papaya, Linn.), a Cisiiu, 
■n excellent counterpoieon, the cocoa, and the Indian Sg- 
tree {Ftcnt rtligiaia). The singular property that the latter 
poueMea of propagating ilaelf by means of Glaments shoot' 
mg AtHD it! houghs, which take root on reaching the grounil 
■00 spring np into new tninlu, ia well known. FotakaJ saw 
mora thiD a dozen species of &g-tree>, not one of which are 
mentioned by Linnieua ; but their fhul wa» far hom being 
a^eable, aird seldom eaten as food. The bark of one ape' 
fliei was used in tanning leather ; and the leaves of auolher 
were so rough that they served for cleaning and polishing 
iron. At Belt el Fakih he found some fine omnmentsl trees, 
which he supposed to be of Indian origin ; but, as their char^ 
Bcteristics were different from those of any other known spe- 
cies, he classed them in two new genera, under the name* 
of Ht/peranlhcra and Bincctaria {Mwaasopa obttnifciia of 
botanists). 

By fat the most common and important of the palm tribe 
is the date-tree, the fruit of which conatitutea the al^s 
nourishment of the Arabs during the greater part of the 
year. In Hejai the places chiefly renowned for this valu- 
■liie production are the gardens of Medina, and the valleys 
at Sairs and Jedeida on the route to Mecca. Almost ev«y 
diaCrict, however, has its own variety, which grows oowhere 

■ From the name Porlug*4i>. given lo the orange both in An- 
hia and Italy, traiejlets and nahiraliats have supposed that il 
vni brought into £QrO|>e by the Parluguese. Tlua isinustakB. 
Tlie mange was cultivated by the Arabs iu Sicily sod Spiili 

noof centuries before the Portuguese visited the East — ,S£ip. 

JIB ff lAii miliau. Cod, Diplom. Arab. SiiKI., t«nei.p. 114 



ioa enamecaced one hundred and thirty. The cheapeat UM 
IdobC common kinds are the jebeli, \he hdaita, the hcUifa, a 
Very smfiU date not Wger than a nnilbeny ; it has \ls nanw 
irom Jtfl extraordinarj fiweetneas, in which it equolB th« 
finest ngs liam Smyrna ; and, like them, when dried is cov- 
ered wiSi a saccharine crust. This was iha date with which 
Mohammed is aliened to have pstfatmed a very great mira- 
cle, by planting a kernel in the earth, which instantly to<A 
root, grew up. and in Sve minutes became a full-grown tree 
loaded witli fruit. Another miracle is related of me species 
sailed tl lyhani, which hailed the Prophet as he passed under 
it with a loud Salaam Aleiliaora I The £imi is ealeemed 
(ha most wholesome and the easiest of digestion ; Moham- 
med, with whom it was a bvourite, recoiomended the Arabs 
to eat seven of them every morning before breakfast. Tha 
iticli, which is scarce, is about one inch in breadth, throe 
■m length, and lias a veiy agreeable taste. The price of the 
bimi i» twenty paras, or 2.lia3il. per keiU (a measure con- 
tuning about 130 dates), while the jebeli are sold at the late 
of fli^t for the same money. Thej are in great request 
with the hajjis, who always carry some of tliem home as 
presents to Ineir friends : they are bou^C in small boies 
holding about a hundred. One species of the Medina date 
remains perfectly green even when ripe and dried ; anothsr 
retains a bright saffron colour. These are threaded on 
■trings, and worn as ornaments by children, or sold uodei 
the name of Kalayd H Sham, at Necklaces of the North. 
Dates are dressed in a variety of ways ; they are boiled, 
•tewed with butter, or reduced lo a thick pulp by simmermg 
in water, over which honey is poured. It is a saying of the 
Arabs, "that a good housewife may fiimiBh her husbatid 
•very day for a montti with a dish of dales differently pce- 

The many purposes to which almost every part of this tree 
k qiplied have been mentioned by several travellers. ' The 
timber seiv™ for rafters or fireviood. the fibres for cordage, 
and the leaves for cages, boies, bedsteads, baskets, cradles, 
and otlier articles of we hurdle species. Tho Hejaiees, hike 
^ Egyptians, make ose of the leaves, the ODiac uid.iESUM 
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for two days in water unta Ihey become soft, are giren an 
food to camels, cows, UHl sheep, inetsid of batlej, and are 
■aid Id be much mora Dulrilive ihun that grain. In Nejed 
the kernels are ground foe the same puipoee ; but this is not 
done in H^jaz. At Medina there are «hopfi wher<^ uolhing 
else ia sold but date'Stones ; and in all ^s main atteela beg- 
rais are occupied in picking up those tliat ue thrown awaj. 
The frail do™ not all tipen ai the same time, each specias 
having tia particular season. The huvesl at Medina con- 
[innea for two or ^ree moatha (from July till September), 
but datei are eaten by the beginning of June. This epoch 
is eipected with aa imich anxiety, and attended with the 
■ame general rejoicing, as the vintage or the harvest-homB 
in Europe. " What la the price of dates at Mecca or Me- 
dina!" i> gJways the fint question asked by a Bedouin who 
meats ■ passenger on the road. A failure of the crop, either 
frain the ravages of the locusts or the eibauation of the • 
trees, which are suldoni known to produce abundantly mora 
than three or four succeesive years, causes a general dia- 
Ireae, and spreads a universal gloom over the mhabitants. 
The proceM of imptegtialing thia tree artificially, by scatter- 
ing the pollen over the female flowers, is atill practised hj 
the modem Araba, exactly as described by Pliny and Anum- 
anni. The date-grovea arqund Medina are cultivated bjf 
fajmeri, called noaakhcU, who were assessed by the Waha- 
beea according to the number of trees m each field. For 
■very erdti of dates the Nejed tai-gatherers levied their 
quota either in kind or in money according to the current 
market-price. At Safra the plantations, which extend to fDar 
miles in length, belong partly 1o the tnhabitanta of the nl, 
lage and partly to the neighbouritig Bedouina (IhB Beui 
^em). Every small grove is enclosed by a mud Oi atone 
wall, aind intersperaed with hainleta or low insulated hula. 
The trees pass from one imlividual to another in the couisa 
of tt«le ; they are sold singly, according to their reapeclive 
value, and often constitute the dowry paid by the anitor to 
the girl's father on marrying her. The sand is heaped up 
round their roots, and must be renewed every year, aa itia 
lUuaJIr ivsihed away by the torrents from the biilb, which 
//attetimea form a brooVi tvieYA;>j (eeV, ^wd. and three or bn 



deap. Hers Iha WaJiabeta impoied heavy lueumenta, 
niing not only the produce of tha ^oves and gaideoB, but 
the very water naed in litigating thein. In Wady Feitan 
Borcliardt mentions the jamya as the beat species, of which 
the monks of Sinai eeod large boies annually to Conslanti- 
nople as presents, alter having taken out the kernel and pat 
an almond In its place. Among these date-groves he oh* 
lerved seTeral doun-irees, as well as in other parts of tha 
peninsula. They belong to the Tebns Arabs, and during the 
five or sii weeks of harvest the valley is crowded vrith peo- 
ple, who erect temporary huts of palm-branches, and pam 
iheii time in rreat cooviviahty. At Dahab tlie plaalations 
have a very duferent appearance from thote in Hejaz. The 
h>wer branches, instead of being taken off annually, ate suf- 
fered to remain, and ' ' ' ' . ■■ 
almost impenetrable I 
only ii crowned with green leaves, 

itanna. — The true nature and origin of tliis substance, 
celebrated as the miraculous food of the Israelites, have not 
yet heen very satisfactorily ascertained- The obeervatiMU 
made by travellers and naturalists do not accord with the 
-Scripture nairative, nor do they atlbrd any explanation of the 
-ThenDmena as recorded by Moses (Eiod. ivi.. Numb. li.) 
'That it is a vegetable production is generally admitted, Rab 
-wolf has described n thorny plant called al^'d, which yields 
A species of nunna ; and Michaebs mentions another nitdor 
tfhe name of idhagt. Niebuhi neglected to inquire after this 
substance, and what he heard liom a monk near Suez waa an 
jdle legend not worth repetition. He was told that in Meao- 
jjotamia manna is produced by several trees of the oak genus: 
-that it covets the leaves hke flour, aud is obtained by sfaaking 
Ihe branches. July or August are the months in which it is 

rtheced, and it is found m greater abundance in moist than 
dry seaaons. When fresh it is white and saccharine, but 
ft melts in the tun. At Bussora this traveller was shown 
another species called tUTanjubil, which is gathered from a 
■prickly ahrob neat Ispahan ; the grains were round and yel- 
-'iowiHh. Both of these sorts were used by the inhabilants as 
^ogar in preparing several dishes, especiaily pastry. Burck- 
IJiaidt is cleaily of opinion that the manna of Scripture is 
''that which liiMila ftom Uie iarfa or tamaiisk.lree, a ahnib 
*#t)Cninding in the peninsula of Sinai. This remarkabla b 
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he obgerrea, remabied unknown in Entope nntil it was fint 
mentiuned by Seetzen. It is csJlnl nionn hy the Bedouina, 
uid accurately resembleti thai described by (he Jetriah hia- 
lorian.* In the month or June it dtopa fiom the priclilea of 
the tsmariak upon the fallen leaves and twiga, whu:h always 
corer the ground beneath the branches, in its natural aute. 
The Araba collect it in the morning, when it is coagulated, 
bat it diasolvea aa soon aa the aim ahinee upon it. They 
clean away the leavi^e and dirt which adhere to it ; and, after 
being boiled, i< is alTaiDed through a couae piece of cloth 
and pnt into leathern akine. in which it ia pieeerved till tb« 
following year. They do not seem to make it into cakes or 
loaves ; bat they dip their morsel into it, or poui it as they do 
honey oier their nnloaTOned bread. It is found only in ssa- 
SBDS when cnpioae raina have lallen, and sometimes it is not 
produced at all. When kept in a cool lemperatute it it bud 
and solid, but becomes aoft if held in the hand or exposed to 
the sun. Tlie colonr is a dirty yellow ; hut the Isate is 
agreeable, aomewhal aromatic, and sweet as honey. If 
eaten in considerable qnantitiea it is said to be slightly pur- 
gative. The Bedouins esteem it as the greatest dainty 
which their conntry afford : the produce, however, even in 
the beat yeara, is trifling, perhaps not eiceeding SDO or 600 
pounds. The harvest is usually in June, and lasts about six 
weeks. Though the tamarisk abounds m Hejaz, on the Eu- 
phrates, and in every part of Atabia, Burckhardt never heard 
of its yielding manna eicept iii Mount Sinai. He was io- 
fomted that in Asia Minor near Erzeroum, the kind men. 
tionad by Niebnhr was 
produces the gaHs ; bi 
which is obtamed fton 
galui, and which is so strong that a drachm will give to > pint 
of water the consistency of a spiip. This gum la iudigenous 
in Natolia, Crete, and Greece. There is, however, a confo- 
sion in hia different accounte of the manna, which he appears 

* Josephua derives the name IVam the Hebrew patticle moii, 
triiich, he says, means Wkai is U ? thia being the exr.lamatioo 
erf the Jews when they 6rat beheld that divine and wonderful 
Jbod.— (Antiq. b. iii. c. I.) Whiston, in a note on (he ta«, 
mther thinks it comes firon the verb mnnniA, to diside; ■»] 
mwti<>na that in an old heathen writer, Artapanus, it is zo«^ 
pared " Co oatmeal, and like anow in colom," 



.Vf nuBlakan tot olher vegatable subatsncei, 

Hie modeni ofGcinal drug «o]d under this name comes liom 
Jhdj ud Sicily, where it a obtained from a speciea of uh, 
with t. leaf reeembline ttiat of the acacia. The CalsbrtBi] 
BUumaii said to eiude after the puncture of on insect, — a 
■pecies of srasghopper that euoka the plant ; and this fact 
led Michaeug to propose the question to the Danish ttavet- 
lera, whether the Arabian species might not be produced in 
ft lunilar manner. But noiwithstatiiung the identity of Ihs 
name, the cesemblance in the description, and the concur- 
rence of learned naturalists, it is imposBible to reconcile the 
manna of Scriptnie with any species of vegetsbis gum, much 
less to explain the preternatural circumstences connected 
with Its appearance. We are eipressly told that it was 
rained from heaven; that it lay on the ground nhen the dew 
wa* exhaled, round and small as the hoar-frost, hlie coriander- 
■eed, and Ha colour hke a pearl ; that it fell but six days tn 
Iha week ; that it became offensiiH and bred woims if kept 
•bof a one day ; that the double quantity provided for ths 
Babbath kept tweet for two days ; that it continued fullmg 
tat forty years, but ceased on the arrival of the Israelites at 
the borders of Cairaan. These and other facta all indicate 
the eitrHordinary nature of the prodncttoa ; and in no one 
respsct do thsy correspond with the distillations 'of the tar&, 
the gharrah, or the tallv-tree. These gunu are oollectcd 
only for about a month in the year ; they do not adoiit of 
being ground in a hand-mill, nor baked ; they are not sub- 
ject to putrefaction if kept, nor are they peculiar lo the Pb- 
traan wdderneas ; besides, the constant and daily supply in a 
desert often barren of all vegetation must have been impOB- 
■ible, except on the supposition that the trees accr»npanied 

pbriously a substitute for food ; and the peculiarities con- 
BBCted viith its regular conttnnanoe, its corruption, and peri- 
odical BDspsnsipn are facts not less extraordinary than the 
B^irterious nature of the substance itself. It is bvain to at- 

£Biiy explanation of these phenomena by natural causes, 
ptical philosophy may succeed in reconciling preter- 
iial appearances with its own notions of probabdity ; bnt 
givesnotaparticleof additional eridence to the credibili^ 

O! the sacred r " . - , -- 

Moses, admits 
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Divine power. As for local Maditionu or modi 
theae, wb hare already aliown, are unsafe Boidea in nutters 
or hintcnj ; much Ibsb can they be adnutted u authoritie* in 
■Umon of revealed Irolh, 

Oam-Arabu:. — According to Burckhardt this ffibatance is 
die produce of the lalh, which he calls the gum-arabic-tree. 
In deBcribing Wady Lahysne, between Akaba and Gaza, ha 
■ajs thai the Bedouins Feed their camels upon the thorny 
branchea of this ahrub, of v»hieh they are eilremely fond. 
In Bummer they collect the gum, which they sell at Cairo for 
(bout 13s. or I5«. per cwt. The taale ho repreeenla ae in- 
«pid, bat he wa« assured it was very nutritive. Of this lat- 
ter fact Hasaelquiat mentions a striking confirmation, in the 
esse of an Abyasintan caravan croasiizg the African desert to 
Curo in 17fiO. Finding their proriaions conainnod while 
they had yet sixty days to travel, they had recourse to gum- 
anbic, of which Ihey carried a conaiderable quantity with 
thorn ; and upon this alone 1000 persona aabeiated (or two 
months. Burckhatdt, however, in another place says, that 
in Wady Nebk he found (he acacia-trees thickly covered 
witi this gum, which Ihe Towara tribe soil at Cairo, thtmgh 
it* quality is inferior to that from Sennaar or Soudan. The 
Bedouins use it aa a sabatitute for water. Some hare sup* 
poaed the vum-arabic'tree to be tlie Acacia vera (the JVt- 
miua Nilanca, Linn.), which Hasaelquist aays the Egyptiaq 
Arabs call charrad (perhaps the gbanab of Snrekbardt), ud 
which ho represents as aJso producmg the tfitts or franktTN 
cense, and the Sucrux acaciie. The linn he describes as 
pellucid and white, or rather colourless ; white the gum is of 
a brownish or dirty yellovt. This exactly agrees with &e 
acoonnta given of the manna ; hence il is probable these 
mbstancea are nearly, if not altogether, identical. la col- 
lecting the leaves of the acacia for (he use of their camels, 
the Bedouins spread a straw mat mider the tree, and lieM 
the boughs with long aticks, when the yonnirest and Iteshest 
buds ate brought down ; and these are eold in llio maricela 
B> (odder. 

Jfoney ia an article much nsed in Arabian cookery, and 
found in various districts of the country. The niountaiaa 
neoj Safra swatm with bees, of which the Bedoutns take MW- 
aeasion by placing wooden hives upon the ground. Thii 
honey 'not the finest <],tuitiCyi''<V\iA,«n& <:Vma water. On* 



ot flie most intetPBting productiona of Wadj Ghor ii the 
bejiDok honey (the Aaal beyrouk of the Arabs), which 
Borekhaidt auppased to he manns. It was deacribed to him 
HA a juice dropping from the leaves ai>d twigs of the ^harrab' 
tree, about the height of m olive, with leaves like those of 
the poplar, only somowhat broader. Tha honey is aweet 
whon fteah, but turns sour when kept for two days. It ia 
gathered in May and June, either from the letttes, on which 
It collects like dew, or from the groand under the tree. The 
colour is brownish, or rather of a grayish hue. 

Shn^. — The deserts and mountains of Arabia produce 
H variety of ehmbs, with the uses and qualities of which we 
are but imperfectly acqnaintod, and majiy of their names 
might have remained utterly unknown had tliey not been aoci' 

Mentally notice^ ■- ' "- ' 

rawere disco , , ... 

for examining their properties. Of the m<erua, kadaba, and 
mata nothing particular hss l>ecn recorded. The fruit of 
the aadada ia eaten ; and from the berry of the kebalha is 
•ztracted a very strong kind of brandy, the acid taate of 
which is counteracted by a mixture of sugar, IMUhif, a 
qtecies of that false phaseolua already mentioned, grows up 
to a bushy shrub, so aa to form hedges in a short time which 
are almost impenetrable. The wood of the CyriancAufSf 
called niarcA by the Arabs, is used for fuel : it has all ^ 
lightness and combnatibility of tinder ; and Forskal observed 
that the peasants near Loheia kindled it by nibbing one piece 
affsinst another. The Tiebik (Rhanavi Lo(a»), the fruit of 
woich tbe Arabs sometimes eat in preference to dates, is very 
common in tbe plain of Medina ; large quantities of it are ex- 
posed in the market, where a person may obtain enough to 
■atisiy himself for a pennyworth of com, which is readUy 
taken in exchange instead of nioney. 'llie mhabilanli of 
Wady Felian grind the dried fruit togetlier with (he stone, 
and preserve the meal, which they call bryit, ia leathern skins 
in the same way as the Nubian Bedouins do, II forms an 
excellent provision for journeying in the desert, as it only 
TSqaireB the addition of buttermilk to make a most nourishing, 
maiant, and refreshing diet. Among the rocks of Mount 
St. Catherine, Burckhaidt observed, besides other shrubs, the 
JSorour nearly in fiill bloom ; its fruit is about the aize of a 
■mall cherry, and has very much the flavour of Ihe V 
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beny. In Wady Mouna juniperB grow in consiilerable num- 
bers. The timaria)! and tall:t-Crep aboniid in the aaine reeioD. 
The tree CHllEd aahofrhy the Arabs isTerycODunon m Wady 
Ghor. It bears afrnitaf ateddJsh jelldwcoloDi, aboalthree 
inchei in diameler, which eonisina s white Bobalaace reeem- 
blingthe fiseBteilk, and enyeloping the aeeda. The Bedouins 
collect thia atuif. and twiat it into matchea Ibi their mu^els, 

S'eferring it to the oommon match, aa it ignitea more readily. 
DTckhardt says that more than twenty camel-loadi of this 
Bubatance could be annually procured, and perhaps might be 
fonod useful in the gjlk and cotton manufactuiee of Eiirope. 
This tree, when mcisiona ate made into the blanches, yietda 
a white juice, which the naUTes collect, by pntliu^ a hollow 
reed into the aperture, and sell to the droggiata at Jerusalem, 
who are said to use it in medicine at ■ etrong cathanic. In 
the gardens of Medina the itbtl, a species of tamariak, is 
eultiTSted for its hard wood, of which the Arabs make camels' 
Mddlea, and every utensil that requires atmng handles, like 
burial-grouud* round Mecca are adorned wil^ a low shrub of 
the aloe genua called tMer (or patience), which is planted 
at the eittemily of almost eyery tomb oppoaite the ejMfapb. 
It ia Kn eTergreen, requiring veiy little water ; and ie chosen 
for this purpose in allasion to the patience necesaary in viail' 
ing for the resuireciion. Of the Mimota genua there are 
several species in Arabia, One of these (Jfimata itlam) 
produces splendid flowers of a beantifkd red colour, with 
which the natives crown their heads on festiTe occaiiooa. 
The flowers of another (ilftmora Lebbeck ; Acaaa Libbctk, 
Lhin.) are uo lees remarkable for a fine ailky tuft formed by 
their pistils. There is anotlier so lenaitif e that it droops its 
bruiches whenever any person approaches it, appearino to 
salute those who retire under its shade. This tnute hos- 
ptalily baa so endeared it to the Aiabs. that the injurisg ot 
cutting of it down is strictly pndiibtted. The pod of the 
tgalt and the lender ahoots of the branches serve as loddsi 
for cattle, while the bark is used in tanning leatlier. Tbf 
leaves of the Mimoaa ar/ora {Acaaa horrida, Litm.) preserve 
camels' milk sweet for several days ; the smoke of the wood 
ia aaid to expel a worm, which fires itself to the flesli of th( 
human neck and produces ppileptic fits. The tamarisk is 
etiJeiTsted as an object equally useful and a^eeaMe ; ib 
abaife is a pratedioii (ma th« scoitii^iD^ heat of the snii ; fnd 
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ill gnueful figure ndoniB the scenery of [lie country. It U 

' of the rooat eninmna productioDS of ihe deserl from 

xa 10 Ihe EuphraMe, and ia Che driest aeiBOii, whrai all 

elstjon aroiind is withered, it liever laaei its verdurn. 

lie balcs4an or celebrated bidsHin of Meccs (tlie balm of 

Gilead in Scripture) has been already noticed in the Botany 

ai Abywinia. According to Bnrckhardt, Salra and Bedr are 

Ihe only place* in Hejaz where it can be obtained in a purs 

■tale. The liee from which it is coUeeCed (called by the 

Arabs ieihem) ^ovn on Oebel Sobh and the neiEhbauring 

moaalaiae, and la said Is be from ten to fifteen feet nigh, wim 

a Bmooth trunk and thin barlt. In the ouddle of ■ummer 

«inall inciaiona are made in the rind : from these, the juica 

imeiliately iaauca, which ia then taken off with the thamb- 

i] and put into a vessel. The gam appears to be of two 

«Ib ; one of a white colour, which is most esteemed, the 

other of a yellowish-white. The latter, which the Bedouins 

•od a strong turpentine smell. The people of Sufra seti- 
erally adulterate ic with senunum-od and tar. Wlien Uiey 
by its purity, they dip their finger into it and apply it to the 
bum without giving pain or leaving a mark, they 
I he of good quahty ;■ — ^if ortierwise, they er~"' '" 
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itioned by Bruce ol letting a dit^ fall 
into a cup of water, when the good falla congulaled to the 
bottom and the bad swims on tlie surface, is unknown to tlie 
The Bedouins, who sell it to ^e Safra Arabs, ds- 
mand two or three dollars a pound for it when <)uite genuius ; 
While the latter dispose of it to the hajjis, chJeSy the Per- 
s, in an adulterated atate, st five or sii times the priai^ 
. The richer claBsea put a drop into the first eup of 
ie which they drink in the morning, from the notion that 
:u as a tooic. That which is sold iLt Mecca and Jidda, 
for tha Cairo market, always undergoes several aitidtera' 
tioiu. lliE seeds are employed to procure abartion. but the 
iltslm itself IB used medicinally, and highly valued in the 
ihaiams on account of its cosmetic qualiuaa. Forskal, who 
'gives a botanical description of this tree aa a new species of 
lAlnjITia. found one of them iu the open fields. Its amear- 
<BDce was not beautiful ; but what seems very remarkable is, 
that the inhabitants ofYeinen,acGurduig to his account. Wire 
i^orant of ita qualities. They only burn ^e woM >»,.v 



perfume in ihe Sune muiner as dioy do the kajai, another 
«ort of ^myrii, whic:li is eiporteii to Egypt, and there tMed 
ui fuel, to communicate an a^eeable odoui to the VB«seU Uid 
the liquors wliicli ure boiled m them. 

GKarkad (the Fegaroim rttstum of Foralral), > thorny 
■hmb, bearing a small red berry about the size of a pome- 
gTBnate-eeed, is rommon in the peninsula of Siosi, mpeddly 
m Wady Qharendel. It comes to maturity in the height of 
Boouner, and surpnans ths traveller by the delicioas reEreab- 
ment wbich it aSbids in the parched and solitary nildemBH, 
The fruit is juicy and pleasant, much resembling a ripe 
gDOseberry m taate, but not ao sweet ; and when ths crcfi 
!■ abundaot, the Arabs make a conserve of the berries. This 
ia the shmb which Borckhardt supposea might have been 
used by Moses to aweeten Ihe bitter waters of Malah (Eiod. 
IT. £5} ; but as he made no inqairies on the spot, tus aop- 
pooition rests on mere conjecture. 

Another shrub, of high celebrity in the East aa an article 
for the toQette, is the henna-tree (Z^fltraonja inermi*, litm.), 
whose leaves and odorilerona flowets, when pnlveriied and 
mmight into a paste, are universally Qsed by the ladiea fbr 
Btaining the face, hands, feet, and naila, of a reddish or yel- 
lowish colour ; lighter or deeper according 10 the manner iti 
which this fashionable pomatum is apphed. The tuiotnl* 
raqturea to be frequently renewed. This shrub, iirtiich in 
size and character resembles privet, is very abundant in 
"Wady Fatima, and sold to the hajjia at Mecea in amall red 
leathern bags. A species of Gli/eyrrkita, or liquorice-rimib, 
is common in Yemen, as is also a sort of lap^r-treo (Cap- 
parii jpinosa, Linn,), which is reckoned the only antidote 
against the effects of a shrob (called Adtnia by Forskal), 
i^ose buds, when dried and given in drink as a powder, are 
strongly poisonous. The rose-lautel (IVerium), the cottotv- 
plant, the acacia, and various others, spring in the aaady 

Eiains, and form scattered tufts of verdure in the cliffs of Uie 
arren rocks. The acacia being one of the largest and most 
common shrubs in the desert, Shaw conjectures that it mtlat 
have been the shllim-wood of which the planks and sovenl 
utensils of the tabernacle were made. Eiod. iiy. Al it 
aboonds with flowers of a globular Agure, and of deliidow 
6a^iuice, il ia iierhB^ the same as me ihiiiah-lree, wfaieh 
(liwb zli. 19) ii jomed wiAt Vtie iBjitle and other mnti 
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BineUing jJanU. Of the izoKon.lrae Niebnhr menliom two 
^Kciea, one of which grows lo soma aire, and the other beara 
led flowers. The prohtE from the culture of this article aie 
JneonHiiterable, as most of the Arabs wear the coltOD-clolhs 
of iDilia and Egypt. 

The incenie-tree, so famous in all antiquity, is not once 
mentioned by Forskal : the travellets could Icam nothing of 
it, except that it was to be found in a part of HniirHmant, 
where it is called oliban. The sod of Ihe hills where il grows 
is said to be of a clayey lextute, impregnated with nitre. 
IbnBatutn, who visited Dnfar ^d Ilasec (A. D. 1338),BByB, 
" We bsve here the incense-tree, which is shout the height 
of a man, with branches Idte those of the artichoke ; it hu 
a thin leaf, which, when scarified, 'roduces a floid like miUt ; 
this turns into gum, and is then called laban, or franldii- 
cense." Some French naturalists suppose it to be BonetUin 
dniiaJa of RoEburgh, which is described as growing to & 
eonaideiable height on the mountains of Coromandet ;' but 
this account does not agree with what the ancients say of 
the bicense-tree. Accorduig to Lord Valentis, the frankin- 
cense ia chiefly produced near Cape Guaidafui, and is ez- 
junted from a harbour of the Somauiiea called Bunder Cas- 
■nu. It forms an article of trade with the Red Sea, and is 
principally consumed in Catliollc countries. As the natives 
bold their own produce in no estimation, and make use of that 
only which conies from India, we deem it unnecessary to add 
any fajtlier remarks to what has been already said of this 
substance, as well as of myrrh, cassia, spikenard, with other 
leainoUB and aromatic plants, in treating of the conuuerce of 
the ancient Arabs. The name Ikia, by which it was known 
lo the Greeks and Romans, was superseded in the decline 
Bf the Latin language by that of incense {incouMm), from 
the universal practice of hurjong it in the temples of their 
gods.f 

CoBee (Coffea AroMca) is a native of Ahyssinin, and has 
been noticed among the vegetable productions of that coun- 
try. That it was mtroduced into Yemen by the Abyssinian 
conquerors is highly probable ; and when the Koran prohil>- 
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iUd Lhe use of niiip, lliis mipplcmrnliiry drink would take iti 
place, and propagal:? itself, by degrees, oveitbe regiaae which 
Vmbraced the creed of iBlam. This snpposiUoa ia not 
ftnuuled on mere conjecture. We lesro from Poncet, who 
tnrelled in Ethiopin in I69S, that the opinion then lunyer- 
»eSly prevalent in the East was, that coffee had been Ongi'*- 
aliy transported from that kingdom into Arabia Felix. The 
etymology of the name itself is a stroiiff prenumptioa that it 
wlla at firal intended a* asuliatilute for the juice of the grape. 
Cahiiueh (or cakneh, aa the Turks pronounce it with a v, 
whence oui word enffee is derived) was uaed by the old Araha, 
in its primary sense, to denote wine or olhor inluiisating 
liquora, II was aflerw^ appUed to the deccwtion of the 
Abyasinian keny, to wmch they gave the name of buuH, 
while thoy called the shrub on whidi it grew the biatn-trtt. 
The eaiiy Mohammedan anthers furnish us merely with a few 
detaila aboul the auppoaed qualities of this hquid, and the 
diipntes that occurred concerning its lawfulness as an article 
of diet, Aviceiinn, Ibn Jailah of Bagdad, and some other 
profeuional writers of that time, apeuc oliacurely of bnim ; 
hanoe we may presume that coffee, like augitr and chocolate, 
was then presctihed as a medicine. Ita nee, however, was 
long peculiar to the East ; and the oity of Aden is the first 
on leeonl that set the example of drinking it aa a canunon: 
lefreshment, about the middle of the fifteenth centurf. A 
diawiy mufti, called Jemaloddin, had discovered that it di» 
posed him to keep awake, as well as la s mare lively exer- 
ciae of his spiiilual duties. On his authority coffee became 
the most fashionable beverago in the place. 'Hie leaves of 
the cat (tea) were abandoned ; and all claases,— lawyers, atn- 
donts, Itningeis, and artisans) — adopted the infusion of the 
roasted bean. Another discovery of the lame individnal 
rendered it still more pofiiilar. Having contracted EOme in- 
firmity during a voyage to Persia, on returning to Yemen ho 
applied ta his favoutile stimulant, and in a short time fbnnd 
his health perfectly restored. This pious doctor, to '^loai 
Europe pGihaps owes one of the most useful luiuries of the 
East, died A. B. UTOj nnd snch was the reputation which bk 
experience had given to the virtues of coffee, thai m d, short 
time it wss introiluced by Fakeddm at Alecca and Medina, 
sntf became so agreeable W '.Ve @,t!t.&tal taale. ftat .pd^ 
WfaWw wW-p c^Wned, wher* crt^is aseroffith. to w^fi^ (ha 
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About the beginning of the ail leeiUb centnty it was broariit 
bjr ceitnin dacvisea of Yemen to Cairo, where its qualittsa 
reeotiunended it to general use. But the iiinovstidn of drink- 
ing it in the mosques gave rise to a bitter cantracorsy, nhieh 
■eemed to threaten the East with a new revolution. In the 
nui 1611, it was publicly condemned at Mecca by an aisein- 
bly of muftis, lawyers, and physicians, who declared it la be 
contrary to the law of the Prophet, and alike injurious to bosI 
and body. The pulpits of Cairo resounded with the analhe- 
nns of the more otthudon divines ; all the magazinea of this 
*' seditious berry" were laid in ashes ; the saloons were shut, 
and their keepers pelted with the fragments of their broken 
pots and cups. This occurred in lEtjS ; but by an order of 
Selim 1. the decrees of the muftis were reversed ^ the 
tumults both in Sgypt and Arabia were quashed ; the drink- 
ing of coffee was pronounced not to be heretical ; ind two 
Persian doctors, who had declared it to be pernicious to the 
health, were hanged by order of the sultan. Prom Cairo 
this contested liquor passed to Damascus and Aleppo, and 
thence to Constantinople <in 1954). where it encountered and 
ttimnphed over the persecution of the dervues, who de- 
olsinied vehemently against the impiety of huoiaii beinn 
— '-lit charcoal, as they called the bean when roasted, which 
Ptopliet had declared was not intended by God for food, 
-om the Levant it found its way by degrees to Eunqn, 
was probably imported by the Eiuleh and Venetian mer- 
chants. Pietro de la Valle, who travelled in IGIS, seems 
the first that made it known in Italy. Mens. Thevenat, on 
' bis return fVom the East in ISA?,- brought it with him to 
France as a curiosihr, thon^ it appears to have been used 
privately at Msrselljes ten years earlier ; and in 1 679 the 
medical faculty of that city made its deleterious effects the 
'a public disputation. The first coffee-house opened 
_ . _ was in 1672, by an Armenian named Pascal (or 
jpasqna], who sold this beverage at 2i. 6d. a-cup ; but tlie 
jmnt of encouragement obligal him to remove to London, 
ITlo government of Charles II. attempted in vain to suppreas 
Siese places of entertainment as nurseries of sediUon ; and in 
■ few years they became general throughout the counter. 
The first Europenn author that wrote pi^essV^ cnv ctiSi«-»»^ 
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Frospero Alfuno, a colcbnled bolanist and phyl^ician of Pn- 
du*, who resided at Cairo in l&SO. Il is not menlimied by 
Belon, who hu described ihe most remukable plants of 
Egypt aitd .\j«liii (A. D. 1646-19). Lofd Bacon, wbo died 
in IGilS, and Dr. John Ray, lioth apeak of it ; but in a maa- 
nei which shows that ibey bad a very anperficia] kuowtedge 
of the aubjBCt. Ila quahtias, howflTet, were soon afterward 
eelehiated bo^i by naCuialiats and poets. Delia Valla in- 
■ialod that it was the nepenthe of Homer, whda Mona. Paa. 
ohiiu alleged that it was among the articles preaeDted to 
David by Abigail, in FciuicB it became a theme for the 
dramatio muse ; and in 1404, Lt Ca.fi wsa the most faahion- 
ahle comedy in Paris. A national song under the aame name 
was written by Fuiieliet, and set to music by Benuer. The 
(Bllowing stanza will sulfice as s specimen : 

" Favorable liqueur, dont men ome est ravie, 
Par tes enchantemens augmeute nog beau jours ; 
Nouidomptons le sommeil par tunheureua secours: 
Tu noui rend les momeus gu'il d^robe i la vie. 
Favorable liqueur, doDt mun ame est ravie, 
P>r tee enehantemenB augniente nos beaux joors." 

The method of roasLhig and sweetening it, and the praises 
of the cups and Eaucera into which it was poured, were snug 
in a heroic poem by a Jesuit of the name of Father Vani^, 
who thus apeaka in the eighth hook of his PTtErUum £u*« 

"TritaquB mox validia intra mortaiia pilia. 
Diluitur lympha^ faciiique parabiJia art 
Vulcano coquitur, donee vaa pulvia ad ii 
Venerit, et posito mansueverit ollula m 
Fictilibus rutis pateris defunde liquorea, 
Adde peregrina dulcea ab arundine suci 
Ora sapore calix no tristia Iffidat amaro, 



•s'^^^^n 
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ri^ ia detivcd from Arabia, where its cultivation seems to bs 
beat understood, ll appears originally to have grown wild in 
Abjrssinia, where the natives were in (ha habit of eatmg the 
(lean ssftod. They roaaWd and pounded it, —-■-■- ^ ■■ 



Am powder wilh grease or butter to givo it cotwUtoney. A 
teMj] quaatity of this preparatioa waa suilioLei^t to support 
ftem duiitig a march of several days. In Upper Egypt this 
pnctice is still ctHiunon. Reamer ofien aaw the sa^diera 
prefer Ihia mixture to their rationa when they had long ft- 
ijgue* to support ; facts which leave no donbl bb to the nulrt- 
"ivo qualities of coffee. 

In Arabia the fruit of the tree^ when allowed to grow wild, 

B ao bad as to be anht for use. It is only in certain parts of 

hat country thai the soil is adapted for its production. 

lnrclihsrdt was informed that it does Dot grow farther norlli 

th[U] Misbnye, in the district of Zohran. and thai it improves in 

quality Conarda the south. The plantations are Ibund to thrivs 

best on (be western side of the great raountaina of Yemen. 

They abonnd in the provinces ofHeschid-u-Bekil, Kataba, and 

'-'- Snt (he climate about Udden, Kahhme, Kusma, Jebi, 

ind Taaa, i» reckoned the most favDurable, as tha 

n these hilhyields the beriy in greater qaantily and 

of better flavour. The coffee produced in the neighbourhood 

of Sanaa is esteemed the beat. Europeans are mibtakea ill 

mippoaing the tree should be planted in a dry roil, and under 

a torrid ton. Though it is cultivated only in the hdly 

twions, it requires both moisture and coolness ; and it is ior 

*>'19 reason that the Aiabs plant other trees in their coSee- 

ounds in order to afibrd it shade. In times of intense heat 

B plantations are regularly irrigated ; which is the mtve 

sily done, as they nsnally etand upon terraces in the farm 

an amphitheatre, where they are so densely crowded that 

the rays of the sun can hardly penetrate ammig the branches, 

" >st of them are only moistened by the run ; but others 

IS the benefit oflarge reservoirs (iii.ic/i) upon the heights, 

m which water is conveyed and ^rinkled over the steep 

declivitiea. The coffee-shrub is an evergreen ; its average 

height is from twelve to fifteen feet ; the branclies are elns- 

tic, the bark rough and of a whitish colour ; the Howera re- 

leinble those of the jasmine, and though bitter to tha taste, 

6kj diffuie a strong Wmy fragrance. At Bulgota, Niehuhr 

loond the trees in fell bloom j ■ ■ ■ ■ - .. . 

the whole atmosphere petfuii 

IHien the blossom dies the fruit appears in its plac 
, Bt first, but red and resembling a cherry w! 
■ ■« of which lies the bean, enclosed ' 
Kka 



in the begiiuiine of March, and 
ined with their delicious odour. 
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■od eosBy eepsTBted into two haivoB. There sre two Ot three 
crapa in the yeaj ; and it is (juite cDnunoti to ae« Ihul and 
Brrmm on the same tree ; hot the first produce is olwni the 
best. May is the proper harvest moath ; the berriea are 
sbaksn fnnn the hrsnchea on cloths apresd underceith ; they 
an then diied in the enn ; after which a heavy reUar dT 
wood or stone is passed over ihem, to separate the bean &cim 
the husk.* All the Arabs srH eitravaganlly fond of coffsi 



Sless of it is drunk in Yemen than in the other provinces, 
e flavour is greatly impruvad by their mode of praaring 
it : inileul of grinding the beans in a mil), they pound them 



_ _ le powder in a do 
ter to eipresa and preserve from evaporating those oily par- 
ticleB that give the decoclioti its peculiar rehsh. They ajao 
UHi a preparaiion from the huaka. called caff i U mlloM, 
■vhich is made by pounding and roasting themi and ia e^ 
teemed an eicellent beverage. The greatest care is iaket) 
of the powdered coffee, which is kept ckaely presaed down 
in a wooden boi, and the quantity required far use is scraped 
from the surlace with a wooden qwan. 1'wo small pots are 
often used ; in the one the water is boiled [generally mixed 
nith the remains u! the precEdmg meal) ; into the other is 
pnt the fresh coffee, and it is sometimes heated by standing 
near the fire before the boiling water is added. ThJa latter 
mixture ia then boded two or three times ; care bemg tateu 
te pour a few drops of cold water upon it the last lime, or to 
place over it a linen clolii dipped in cM water. After this 
process it is allowed to subside, and then emptied mto the 

is performed by n mill 
. ...^ wooden rollers fiimldied with iron iHaleB 

eighteen inches long and ten or twelTe in diameter. These 
moveable rollers are ntitds to approach a third, nbicb ii Itied, 
called c*op» ; Iwtween these the fruit hits from a hopper, where 
II is stripped of il« lirn skin, and divided into two parte. Oolof 
this mscliiDe it falls into a brass sieve, which aepatatei il Iroo) 
the hudia. It is then thrown mto a vessel full of walar, Vfheie 
ilBoaksfot one night, and is afterward thoroughly waahed aod 
dried. Another machine, railed the pifling-niill. which It t 
wooden grinder, turned vertically upon its axis 1^ a mule M 
horse, is employed to strip the thm pellicle from the bean ; and 
after this process il is winnowed by slaves, who set the ail it 
/aolioo by turning [apid\i toui t.\n-$Wea Gxed upon on ail^ 



I 
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pot conlaining the boiling wMer. All claiaea nae it ntlbout 
Bulk or augu ; people uf rank drink it ant of porcelain cope ; 

■^- ' ort are content with coareor ware. In Hojaiiti» 

D traveUera ia aniall earthem pota like bottlea, con,- 
I ten to fifteen cupa. Thia Teasel haa a long nar- 
ivith a bitnch of dry herba atuck into ita moutb, 
Atongh which the liqnnr is poured. At Mocha, Mis. Luah- 
obsravBd that every lady, when abe pays a visit, cai- 
her arm a little hag of calfee, which ia boiled at the 
luniae where she ependa the evening | and in thia way die 
can enjoy aociety without puttuig her menda to eipense. Hie 
Bedoora cooka mis meal in the BSme tnde manner that he 
does hia cakes and his mutton. He loasta a few beana on aa 
iron abovel, hammete ti.em to atoma in a wooden moitar with 
bia bludgeon, and lioils hie pot belwesa two atonea, over a 
fee lighted with linder, andcompoaedofdiyahiubs or camel's 



Wild .4niinfl;».— The zoology of Arabia differs but lilUe 

fiom that of other Eaalem countries. Most of the atiimalB 

Aurid. there being described in works which are familial to 

the reader, it wilT not be necessair here to enter into any 

lengthened details on their natural history. Liona, leopards, 

panthera, lynxes, wolves, foiea, boars, antelopes, and vanens 

domestic animals in a wild state, are to be met with hi 

ahnost every district in the peninsula. The small paHthn 

(called folk) ia mare common than the large one (the neiner 

of the ./balls) ; but it is not regarded with me same terror, as 

it only carries away cats and doga, never venturing to attack 

man. It is the Fdii jidala or hunting-tiger of naturalists. 

Tliejackall (,tt sasi) abounda in themountaini! ; but its habits 

■nd ^earance are too well known to require partieular 

itice. The hyena inhabits the soUtary cavenis of the Pe- 

Ban range, and ia also common round the shores of the Por- 

tn Quir It assuls men and bea.'iM with t^s same ferocity : 

saling out at night, it eeiiee on the nativea who sleep in 

Ae open air, and frequently carries olf ehildren from beside 

r fteir parents. In the forests of Yemen, and on the billB 

/ •round Aden, are swanns of monkeva without tails, and whose 

I liind-quarlera are of a bright red, thev are eitremely docile, 

■ d leain readily anv tricks thai are aitemvlsA w i<« 'n ' " 
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to Esfplt Petftia, and Syria, where ilmenjit jiigglen make a 
livel£ood by exhibiting them to the peofJb, Tbe muly 
plains, and the vtilleya of iho mountains, are attidiod vi^ 
giBellet. So conunon is this beautilbl creature, ^at ai » 
beut of chaae, it fiimlBfaes aimnsenieiit and Toad foe ihi) AnJw 
of llie desert, and su[)p1iea the poets with many of theii fineit 
HHuliludes. On tiio Baatem IroiitieT there are aevenl ptfcw 
aUolted for the hunting of this annual, enclosed with 4 iiigfa 
Wktl. GiqHi ace le<l, with a btoad ditch on tlie outside, whwa 
they nre citught in bnndrads while attempting to SKspe. 
Tha rack-goMs ( Capra Ibex, the stoinbok or bouijuetiu of dis 
Swiss) ubound in the Alpute districts, especially atnoi^the 
clifts of Sinu, wheie they are hunted by the Bedouiut. Tbmj! 
Beth is excellent, and baa nearly the same flavour M that of 
i^Bt. Id the plains ioaa are employed lo catch them ; but 
amODg the rocks it is difficult to come neat them, as thwf 
occasionally take a leap of twenty feet, and are so keen- 
'nted, that oa the slightest change of wind they smell the 
gteat distance, aod take lo flight. They pas- 
of forty or fifty together, having a leadej who 
keeps watch ; and on any sUFpicious sound, odour, or object, 
he makes a noiee, which is a signal to the £ock to make theii 
escape. The chase of ilie bedtn, as the wild-goat ia called, 
lesBQibles that of the ctiarjtoia uf the Alps, and requires as 
puch entetpiiae and patience. Burckhaidt was assured, that 
when hotly puisoed they would throw themselves bam a 
height of fifty or sixty feet upon their heads without receiring 
fmy injuiy. The Arabs make lotig circuits to suipriae theto, 
Md endeavonr lo uime upon them late, 01 early in the mom- 
ing when they feed. I'heir skins are made into water-ba^ 
Hid their long, large, knotty haroa are sold to the merchants, 
who cajTy them to Jeiuaalem, where tliey are made into 
handles for kiuvea and daggers. 

Hares are plentful, and hunted by the Arabs, who knock 
them down with atnail sticks or clubs, which they throw to a 
peal distance, and with admirable dexterity. As the line 
of a caravan sometimes extends nearly a, mde in length, ihsy 
are oiUn started in considerable nuinbers, and scarcely ODS 
<^ them ever escapes the shower of missiles to which they 
Ara exposed. The mote onliodai, however, object to ilias 
m Ml tbem until the-; liiata uoiei^oiA \.Va oferaiiou of ' ' ' 






01 bdiDg made lawrul ; a ceremony which in porfanaed ))f 
cotDDg Che throa.t iviUi ihe neck tamed towuds the Holy 
City. Fanka) mentions Bereml wild aniimla of which ha 
knew Dothiog eicept what he leamsd from the indialioct ae- 
connts of the naciyog. The jaar was said to resomblB ths 
the aiB in shape and size, and Che Geah is reckoned eicellent 
food. Ths bakar mu/i, fram Ihe vague descriptionB given by 
Ihe Aiabe, seemnl to be the wild Di. They mentiwied an- 
other qundnipei) o{ a umilar form, which was wilboul honu, 
snd fed only by night. Oat, of the most singular of thesa 
anonymous animals was described asreaembhng a cat, which 
fed on grass, and was nalcn ss a great delicacy. Tbe Be- 
donins of Siiiai frequently mentioned to Burckhardt a beast 
of prey called wobcr, which inhabited only the retired pacta 
irf Uw desert ; they represented it as being about the size of 
& lai^ dog, with a hend like a hog. He wag told of anolhai 
veraciaui creature called lAyb, stated to be a breed between 
the leopard and the wolf, but tWir accounta as to this origin 
■re not much to be trusted, their common practice beine to 
usign patents of different known species to any animsl which 
they aeldom meet with. The jerbm or Pharaoh's rat is 
ieldom to he foimd in great nnmbera in the sandy lrsct« 
•mong the hills, and on the banks of Ihe Euphrates. Its 

— - ' - have already been noticed in the 

"--- '■ -te i» that of a large 
colour, striped with 

lAining white of the belly. The boi^ is ^rt, — broader 
behind than before, and well provided with long, soft, silky 
hair. According to Haaaelquist, the tail is throe times longer 
than the whole body ; Sonnini says he never found it much 
more than half its length. lis thickneBS hanlly eiceedi iha 
circumference of a large goose-qudl ; but it ia of a quadcaj^ 
nilar. and not of a round shape, Ths fore-legs, which have 
nva toes, are white and short, scarcely extending beyond 
the hair ; but they are less aetviceable in walking than ia 
conveying food to the animal's mouth, or digging his aohtsF. 
rsnean Imitation ; hence the name dijHU or tvio-Axilail 
mouse, errtHieoualy applied to the jerboa. The hind-leg> $rs 
liOTered with white and fawn-coloured hair -, but its long feet 
■re alsiMt entirely naked. Its motion, especially when pur- 
pued, isthatof let|iiiig andbonndinglike the kangpoQ "HWit. 
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it perfbtms with gieal rapidin, Miieted by its loi^ miuenlM 
tsu. It ra this peculiaritT u4uch induced naturaliata la givB 
this ipocieB the Dome of jfu» JBrulai, or flying moaae. Tim 

Seeh a eilen by the Arabs, and ita taste is mid lo he Teiy 
ttle dilTetent frmo that of a young rahbil. 
D»mal,c AmmvU—Tbe Arabs rear in abundance all the 
domestic animals common to hot countries. They breed 
horses, niu)es, asses, omels, dromedariea, cows, bufialoa, 
hoH>, sheep, and goals.* Their cows and oien are diuin- 
fnushed by a hump or bunch of fat on the shouldei, immc- 
difllfily bIxitb the fore-legs. Those in Hejaz are described by 
Burckhardl bb small, hut of a stout bony make ; ihey hart 
for the most part only short stumps of hom-i, and bore a 
•Irong reaembiance lo Ihoao he had seen on ihe banks of the 
Nile m Nubia, Of the instinct ascribed lo iheae animals, of 
farming into circular bodies to defend themselves against 
beasts of prey, Niehubr could obtain no information, nor did 
he tiiink the sloty probahlfc. Buffaloes are founid in all 
mnrshy parts nf the country and on the banks of the liTsra, 
where they are more numerous than the common hqmed 
catHe. The male is as lil for the yoke as the oi j hia flwb 
ii inferior, being hard and unsavonry \ but when ytmi^ il 
has much the lasts and appearance of beef. The feraabi 
yields mora milk than the ordinary cow. The Arabs have ■ 
mode of tbrcing her to yiekl more than she wnald do votun- 
Uiily : while one person milks, another tickles her : a cnstom 
which the ancient Scythians prsclised with their mares. 

jlmr.—There are two anrts of bssse in Arabia,— one 
small and sluggish, which is there as httle esteemed as in 
Europe ; the other a large and noble-spirited breed, whidi 

" ' a high price. Niebuhr thought them prefergljle to a 



s weU as in every military setrice in 
tiich parade is not an object ; the pilgrims employ them id 
inaiderablo numbers ; and Ali Bey mentions, thai they 
metimes traTel the distance from Jidda to Mecca (tilly-live 
des) in twelve hours. In various parts of the counliy theaa 
* Strabo must have been misinformed when he excepted 
ales, horses, and hops ; as also geese and hena. " In AraUa 
~f9 genens copia, eireptis mulis, equis.et porcii| 



abound In i wld italc. To tlie imcthwaid of Nejed, 
ig the dietrict of Jof, they aie found in great numbers, 
leniiat Arabs hunt diem nnd eat iheic Scsh ^ihough 
forbidden), but not before strangers.* Tbrar lell thea skin* 
■nd hoofs in the tWora at Dutnascng Bjid Uie people of ihii 
Haursn. The hoefB are manufactured into rings; which aro 
m by the peasants on Iheit thumbs or under the armpits as 

\.ccording to Buflbn. Ike ddmeelicated breed of ^tes uud 
in Europe came originallj honi Arabia. The unilbrm aqiect 
of this animal, when compared witli the great varied of 
colour exhibited by the domestic races of the horse, baa in- 
duced some to suppose that the former has not been so long 
to generally under Uie dominiou of man. In the lime of 
AtislolTe the aas wae not found in Thrace, nor even in Oaul ; 
but, on the other hand, we know from ihs Sacred Writings, 
:hat it was used as a beaat of burden in the remotesl sges of 
lewiah history, and was therefote, in all probability, reduced 
:o serritude 1^ the Eastern nations fiilif more eatly than any 
>ther animal not immediately neressory to the eiitteoce of a 
[laBloral people.t Iti corapaiativelj recent reductbii, tbeB, 
»nnot, as Bufibn has alleged, be assigned as the cause at 
-ta greater uniformity of colour. This mnst be sought for in 
:he ^Aeient natures of the two animals when acted upon bjr 
the influence of climate, leading the one to vary only m fbrani 
, and the other in colour as woU as form. ThB 
(tomestle ass of our narthem climes being atier improved by 
im a, purer race, the mferionly of the animal is 
I be wondered at. But under the warm audserenB 
f Asia, where the breed ie not only carefully tended, 
but frequently impioved by mteicouree with the Beet and fiery 
onager, it is an animal of great strength and considerable 

The onager or wild-ass, called koulan by many of the tribes 
at Asia, is distmguislied from the domestic kind by llie 

• Ibn Batuta says, that the flesh of the domestic oas was con- 
•idered lawful in Omsn. and publicly sold in the streets. — 
TVdMb, p. 6Z 

t The first mention of mules Is in the time of David, previoiu 

word mndti«d mulea in Gamio inn. S4> *igi " ~ 



fl limbs, iLd atTaight (;lte&(, 

, .I** iieiA 19 belter ^f 011, 

and more rrect^ curieJ, than in Die coomion ass; and ihe 
ears, which an BhortBr by one-third, are alendra- iad sharp 
poinwd. The Iron source of mir domestic race, diongh well 
Known lo ihe ancients, appears to have been lost ™hl of 
(furing Ih^ middle agea, aod was indeed bnt obscnrelj knowji 
Jbr Bonie centories after the reviial of ieajoing. We owe 
tfiB best modem elueidalion of its history, as we do IhM of 
aereral other species, to the researches of Pallas. TVe 
Romans were fsmUiar with the nspecl of this animal. Juiius 
CspitolinoB, in the life of Gordian {mfiiil. ^u^iuf.) observe*, 
thtt that emperor bronght np thirty onagers and as maay vriM 
hoisea ; and in the secntu games of Phihp, twenty ^ the 
foimer and forty of Ihe latter were exhibited. 

The Turkish namp of the wild ass, Dagh Aiichalii or mono- 
Eun-iBs, pobts out its natuial lociUity : — " Whose house I 
have made the wilderness, sod the harren land his dwellings. 
^Ilie range of the mrninlains is his pasture, and he search- 
Bth after every green thing."* Even the choice which tiie 
domesCic ass makes of the narrow and Irregniar paths by the 
wayside has been regarded as a remnant of natural instinct.f 
A good ass of Arabian ori^n sells, according lo Chardin, for 
aslugh a mm as IBI. sterhng. That the breed is capable of 
supporting great fatigne was evinced by the yoimg female 
mentioned % Pallas, which travelled from Astracan to Mos- 
cow, attached to his post-chaisej with only an occasioncl 
nigh t*B repose- Tt oflerward proceeded in the some maone^ 
arw without being inconunoded by ihe journey, TOO wersta 
(4M) miles) from Moscow lo Petersbmgh.t 

T^ Norte. — Arabia has been called the native countn; of 
the horse ; and certainly if the most valudile conquest of man 
over the animal creation be that of this noble quulmpod. 
which shares mlh him the falignee of industry and the ^oiy 
of war,--~Tio nation better merits that distinction than Ihe 
Arabs. The care and affection which they bestow in breed- 
ing and rearing it, and the decided predilection with whicli 
it IB constantly regarded, ate founded not merely on iti ntOi^ 
to them in their predatory and wandering life, mil also on ut 
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(ncient prejudice, which mduL-es them to considor horaeii a> 
beui(p eadowed with geDsnius seaCimenW«nd an Intelligeiice 
■iqwriar to Chat of ouiei animats, Th^ nj^HiaB thai then 
(piiiled cceaCurea, lO eerviceshle in the cklise of iBlam, hare 
(Jitained, through Mohammed, the blessing of God, and lUi 
nccult cuncity io read et repeat lacitly eveiy day tome venei 
of-the Koiaii. It was one of their old proveibe, that atlec 
man, the moat eminent creature U the horse ; the beat em- 
ployment is that of iQariag it ; the mpat delightful poature is 
that of eittiog an tte back ; the most meritorious of domestic 
Bctioiu i> that of feeding it. They were taught by their pro- 
phet to believe that it w>in originally predestined for their 
epecial eetvice. ■' Wheu God," said he, " wished to creal« 
it, he called the south wind, and said, ' I deaire lo draw from 
out of thee a new being ; condense thyself by parting with 
fluidity,' — and he was obeyed. He then look a handful oflhi* 
element, now become laoEiblc, sad blew upon it, and the 
horse was produced. ' Thou shalt be for man,' said the 
Lord, ' a source of happiDBsa and wealth ; he wdl render 
tumself illuatiious by ascending thee.' " The " brood mares" 
were panJcularly recommenoed by Mohammed to his disd- 

eis, " because their back is the seat of honour, and their 
Uy an inexhaustible trcasore. As many grains of barley as 
aie ciuitained in the food we giie to a horse, so many iudul- 



log the pedigrees of their horses, to a European mus 
almast incredible. The collective term whereby they Aaxg- 
nale them in genera] ia Kokayl or Kocliiani ,* bat they com- 
nuntly distribute them into five great races, aH originaUy from 
Nejed. Some euthors trace them back to the moal remolo 
times of pagaiuun, assigning as their aire the famous slal' 
JiooMashour, the property of Okrar, chief of the BeniObeida. 
Others assert that they are merely the iaaue of the five 
fcvourita mares of the prophet, named. Rhabda, Nooma, 
Waja, Sabha, and Hezma. Whatever he the fact as to 
these genealogies, liistory has certainly cooiraemoralAd from 
a very ancient period the names and noble qualities of some 
at the Arabian nontcs. With ihs beautiiiil descriptian of Ih^ 

^-Btcedin Job (chap, mil, 19-86) every reader is f ' 

: " His nock.is clothed with thunder ; and the g^kw 
Ms nostrils is terrible : Hopimeth in the villB'i,a»d.'w" 
"M. ;j.-Li 
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BBtrenglh: He mocketh al fear; neithoi luinelh he hack 
"lie BWonl : He iwallowclh the ((round with fierctnera 
gp, and smelleth tha bittlo &tar off." The famonB 



from iLe BWonl : He iwallowclh the ((round with fierctnera 

■nd ragf, and smelleth tha biltlo &iar off." The famoni 

^raUahes and Ghabra have been already nolicod (rol. j. 



p. 170), from which it would appear that the ai 
the tuif nere among the tAtioiial retttvals of the ai 
Bedouins. D'HerWIot ejieaks of the Kamtl d San/Ua/n, 
' ' work which (teata - -' ■ ■ ■ • 

horses. Another on 
curious, bean the title of " 
daiired to be learned respecting the diSeient Bacea of 
Horses." According to the anthor of this treatise, alt tha 



-eady alluded tc 
d of Rckcb ai 



called Zad of Rckcb and Scrdcl Shekba-n, which belonged to 
Mathajer Ibn Oabaim, chief of one of the primitive tribes of 
Temen. He has glien a table, which contains 13fl races of 
Arabian horses, — three Petaian, nine Turkoman, and saven 
Kurd, — and mentions the Safaiel as being of the same spe- 
cies nilb those presented to Solomon by the Queen of Sh^M. 
The modem Bedouins repose implicit faith in Ibe tiaditiom 
of anliqnity, and still reckon their firs noble breeds to ba 
descended from thestudofthepro^diet. The followine Ve the 
namea: — Taurysr, Mantkcye, Kohcyl, Saklavi^e, aiulJulfa; 
which, according to the Tutgai notion, are derived liom the 
diSerenl diatricia of Ncjed, where they were bom. Then 
priactpal races diverae mto innumeieiile ramifications. The 
Saklawye is anbdivided into the Jedran, Abriytk, and iV^ 
cl Subhi (he Koheyl into AJus. Kerda, Sheikha. Dabhak, liM 
Khuej/iha. Kkumei/sch. and Abu Moarraff; the JuHa has 
only a single branch, that of EitembUuh: Besides these, 
'th^have various others of a secoudsry or less-esterxned 
breed, such as the Henaydi, Abu Arknb, AbaytM, Sherati, 
Shvfymiin, Hadaba, Wediia, Mcdhimck, KhahUha, Omeriah, 
and SadalhvJuin. The different races have not any chanuj- 
taristic marks by which they can be distinguiihed from each 
other. Every mare particularly swift and handsome, with 
noble blood in her veins, may give origin to a new stock, the 
descendants of which are called after her ; so that the catk- 
logne of distinct races in the desert is almost endless, Tha 

genealogy, which are drawn o^ bf the proprietore, and at- 
ttM«d by witnsBsei: in tUeae v'h£i»,ae,\»(OnTaui^liiisaDd 
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_.. . ^ _TOyided with hia 

Itille of nobility. The pedigree U often put into s smsll 
I piece of leather, eoSarpd with wsied cloth, and suspended 
toond the aDimal'H QBck. Bufckhardl has firan oiie of the»e 
curious documente, which he trsDaUted ftom the original in 
the handwriting of the BedouiuE. It ia is rolloni : — 

'■ GOD. 

"Enoch. 
"In the nOme of the most merciful God, the Lord of all 
crealurea, peace and prayers be with our Lord Mohsmmed 
and hia family and bis followora until the day of judgment ; 
Bnd peace be with all (hoee who read ihia writing, and 
understand its meaning. 

■■ The present deed relates to the grayish-brown colt, wilh 
four wliite feet and a white mark on the forehead, of the 
(rue breed of Sukiavn/e, called Oh^an, whoise skin is as 
bright snd uneulliedas milk, reeembling those horses of which 
die Piophet said, ' True riches are a noble and pure breed 
It! horses ;' and of which God aaid, ' The war-horaes, those 
which rushed on the enemy witii full blowing nostrils, — those 
which plunge into ihebatUe early iu the morning,' And God 
•poke the truth in his incomparable book. This Saklawye 

Ky colt was bought by Khoshmn, the son of Emheyt, of 
tribe of Zebas, an Aenete Anb, The aire of this colt 
ia the excellent bay horse called Usrijaii, of the breed of 
Koheylan ; its dam is the famoui white Saklawye mu» . 
Imown by the name of Cjeraiui. Accordlngto ' ' 



9l here, upon our hopes of felicity and upon oor 

Stdles, O Sheiks of Wisdom and PoaseHors of Horses 1 
iagiay colt, above mentioned, ie more noble eien tlian bia 
■ire and dam. And this we attest, iccordinc to our best 
)[aow4edge, by this valid and perfect deed. Thgnks ba to 
God, the Lord of all creaturea !— Written on the I6th of 
Baphsj, in the year 1323 (A. D, ISOB). Witnasa," to. 
llii* purity ofblood and descent the Bedouins are extremely 
'' ' ' .... minated. During twenty days, at 

must he watched to secure her 
common horse, which she ia not 
distance ; for the Arabs are b»- 




liSTera in the effects of imagination on the progeny of their 
cattle. When the foal is praduced, tke uaaevvmmKKVsA 
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be preseitt, snd wilhin aeyea Jaj^ n notarial certificate of 
iU tegitimacj Is rnsdn out, in wh^ch is wiitien an ftcconol of 
the coil's distinctive marks, with the nunea of in sire and 
dam. These genealogical tables, called Hujeht never aMend 
to tha grandd^is, because it ii understood that everj Anb 
of the tribe knows bj tradition the purity of the whole breed. 
Nor are auch testimonials at all necessaiv in the interior irf' 
the desert, nhcre many hoieea are of such illustrious descent 
that thousands can attest their nobility. A Bedouin would 
Uugh at being asked by an inhabitant of Nejed for the pedi- 
sree of bis mare ; written evidence he never thinks ofpto- 
ducins, Bicept when attending distant meriteta, auch aa Bus- 
sora, Baedad, Damascus, Aleppo, Medina, ot Mecca. A 
colt, at the mompnl of birth, is never allowed to drop upon 
tJie ground ; they receive it in their arma, and an cherian it 
for aevetal hours, washing and stretching its tender limba, 
and careaaing it as Ihey would a baby. After this they 
place it on iti legs, and viatch its feeble steps with par- 
ticular attention, prognosticating from that time it) taOat 
excellencies or defects. The ears are tied together ovn 
ita bead with a atrlng, that they may aiEume a nne painted 
direction ; the tail la pressed upwards, and other mea- 
Burea taken at the same time, in order that it may be 
carried high. The only care taken of the dam is to wrap a 

Jiece of hnen cioth round her body, which is removed neit 
ly. At the end of a month the foal is weaned, and for the 
space of a hundred days thereafter it is permitted no other 
food than camel's milit. When that period has elapsed it 
receives a daily portion of wheat diluted with water. A 
handfijl only is given at first ; by degreea this qnantity is 
increaaed; although milk still continues lo be its principal 
food. This diet continuea a hundred days mote ; and when 
this second period has expired, it ia allowed to eat grass, and 
is fed on barley ; receiving every evening, along with that 
provender, a bucket of camera milk, should the tent happen 
to be well sDpplied with it. The Nejed Amb gives his colts 
leilher barley nor wheat, but nourishes them fvith a paste of 
dales and water ; and sometimes to a favourite he nil) give 
the (ragmetita or leavings of hia onrt meals. In thatprovmcft 

■*■ B are regularly fed upon dates ; at Deraiah and in £1 

1 the dates are nriieA "Milb Wrnm, or dried clover. 
the wealthier classes often ^ve v'tiem fte^, iwn ^a *oll as 
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•boiled; and niinetiines before the eanuaenceiiient of n long 
JDunm; the; get iiwuted nuiat, that ^ey may be the better 
(U)le to endure fati^e. A native of Hainidi told Burckhardt, 
Wiat in order to prerent a favourite horse from falling into 
the hoada of the goremor of that towa, he fed it Sot a 
fortnieht cxclnsiTely Da roaeted porii, which excited ila mettte 
Id luch ■ degree ^at it became abeolutely unmanageable. 
' nnd could be no longer an object of desire to the avaricious 
funclionaij. In Egypt, vicious horses are Cured of the habit 
of biting 1^ having a leg of mutton presented lo them newly 
taken from the lire ; the pain which the animal feels in teii- 
jng the hot meat with its-teeth teaches it in a few lessons 
more genUeness of temper. The Arab «teed, like its maf 
<er, IB accnsUnncd to the bclemcncy of all weathers. Daring 
the whole year they are kept in the open air, being seldom 
taken into a tont even in the rainy season. The Bedoaios 
never ndj or clean their homes ; but take care to vralk them 
.^ntly whenever they letura after a ride. They generally 
(eat ia a standing poallioai and have been Itnown lo remain 
on thfir legs far years in aacceawon without lying down. 
Yet with BO little attention to health tkey are Beldam iU. 
The most prevaleat diseases are the gripes, farcy, warbles, 
it jaundice, strangles, mange, broken wind, and watery 



owellinga anon the atoinachi Baming is the most geilerat 

remedy. To uuve the atrancles th " =-■■ " 

paste made of bailoy, cha^ and 



tanelea they rub the 1 



! amoke ef a linen i«g died with indigo is inhaled up the 
animal's nostrils, which occaaionB a copious discharge. In 
cases of surfeit they bleed the horse's feet, and wrap the 
skm of a sheep newly killed round its body. I'hey have no 
Uae for farriers, except for making shoos, which are of a soft 
fiexible iron, hammered cold, and very small, that the awilt- 
neas may not be impeded. They give diSetent names both 
tofilUeaand colts every year until the age of four," In gon- 
eral, they do not allow their mares to Ineod tintd they ^ve 

• So eiltemely accurate are the Arabs in evety thingrelalinj 
lo their horses, that they have invented appropriate name* tot 
distirtgniahinj the seversl competitors in a race, according to 
their roapoctivB morila. Instead of asying the fin*, seeond, 
third, &c. aa we do, they call the foremost the mOnoBia af lit 

and Uus dulinction theyconlmue aafarastheelevanth. 
h\7, 
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complfttd their Mh jeer; but thp poorer dsM ■Dnutunel 
w&il no longer lUan the founh, aa ihoj are eager for ihe pro- 
6ti tnauig from the sale of the ronU, The colts are Uauilty 
ridden after the completlnn of the Mcond year, and finm the 
time Ihe^ are firet mounted the saddle ti but rarely taken otf 
their back*. In winter a cuarBe eaekcloth is (hrown OTBrthemi 
and in summei tliej stand e^sed to the tnid-day sun. Tbeii 
Mildlea ate of niMd, covered with Spanish leather ; but thn 
itead of ffhiEh they make uee of (titcbed 



fell. The ! 



h^ make 
rrupa ate very short, wim flat gquofe botlonn 



told aharp-poinled eamera, which anawet thepnipwe of ■pnr* | 
the oli^hCeBt touch makea the Hnhnal Sj hke the wind) whild 
the rider bears himfielf upon tlie Btbrupfl that be maj use \ui 
lance with greater vigour. The Nejed Bedonina have nd 
oilier saddles than a stuffed sheep-skin ; thev all tide wiltumt 
stirrnpa or bridles, guiding the horse merely with a haltett 
This IS nowise surprising, when the eiCiPme docihty of the 
animal is considered, — without vice of any Mod, — and more 
die friend and companion than the slave of bis miister. When 
hot employed in wBi or travelling, they loiter about the tttlltt. 
ollen ffoitig over heaps of children lying on the groimd, and 
carefully picking their steps lesl they should hurt them, 
"niej allow ihemaelves to be kiwed und toyed with, of 
hugged round the neck, without doing the smallest injuiy. 
The different colours of Arabian horsesateclearbav (fl*mflr)i 
brown bay [adkem), sorrel (luAetirar), while (aWad), pure 
gray (asrrf), mollled gray {raklHa), blttiah gray (ajHrfar), 
blnck (udhan), and durk chesnut (ulmtr naiini) : black and 
light bays (aawad and ashchab) nre unknown in Arabia, and 
only found in Persia, Tartary, and Turiiey, 

ui general, these animals are of a middle size; of a slendei' 
delicate shape, light and active, rather lean than fa.t, but of 
surprising swiftness, and accuatomed to the fatigue of long 



l«anty tail. 

detonnities, and eo gentle that 
age thorn. The physical nui 
most in this animal are the folloi 
^^eaii small, 



ibiy free irom aj^rent 
n or children may maa- 
which the Arabs prize 
^ -Neck long and archedi 
wd small, — ears Capering and almost meeliog at IhiB 
Ls, — ayes large and full of fire, — lower jaw thin, — mimla 



Hr nktUTBl Bigiw whidl the Arabn ipgtit<\ hb ainiiteT and a 
'ftWimble ; while Otheta Kte es[ii«mctl the rsVeree, oud espn- 
blenrprodiicLnghiipfnneBsto the owner, 'they reckon about 
Wenty evil indicatione ; but the only bad effect they have on 
the animal is that of depreeialing tli value by mo-thirds or 
teore. The Persian and Turkoman horaen, whoee ^ufsa 
*xt much alike, differ from the Arabian in thia, that Ihej are 
Inofe coi^nlent, and their coat k nW so toSt to the touch. It 
fa, moreOTBr, an opinion prett;f generally received in the 
biBt, thit the latter are eapecialTy distinguinhed from the 
ftthsrB by the repngnance they evince towards clear water ; 
^tbile that which la turbid pleases them to such a degree, 
^hat they never fail toprance about in any that happens to 
come in thrir way. The price o! Arabiim horses is variably 
sndunen depenils much on the caprice of the buyer and 
H^ler : in Syria, it fluctuates from 10/. to 1201. A good 
Ware can scarcely bo obtained under 601. ; and even at that 
'price it is difficult to purchisci one, as the Dodouina alwayi 
prefer the fDmsles la the males for riding, because they are 
not accustomed to neigh, and thus eipose Ihem in their aU' 
tiUBcadea to the risk of detection. For a celebrated mare a 
■heilc has been kntiwn to pay 200!. ; sometimes the price 
has amounted to SOOf, and even to SOOl. The favsarila 
nuue of Saoud, named Korai/e, *hich be constantly rode On 
liis expeditions, nas purchased from a Kahtan Bedouin for 
1 500 Spanish dollars. Kinneir states that 12001. wasre^sad 
lor one at Aleppo. At Bussora, where they form an import- 
snt article of trade with India, the average price is aboDt 300 

at Botnbay or Calcutta. Over all Arabia, u also in Egypt 
and Syria, horsea are possessed by several owners in partner- 
ship: each is diiided into a number of shares (terof), of 
w^cli several may be pnrcbssed by a single individnal. If 
an Aeneze has a mare of remarkable breed, he seldom or 
never consents to sell her without reserving one-half or two- 
diirds for himself. The ownership of the progeny is regu- 
lated by special cooipacl : the filtieB of the first or seeond 
Year belong to the seller; those of the subsequent years 
Mcoma the property of tite buyer. This ccRitract is called 
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" selling lh6 mare's belly i" arid in thia manner moit of the 
ArabiiD brcedera aie lield in jomt property. Some^ei the 
dam and her oftepring are dispoHed of in cducl] ehareB, or on 
Eonditiun that the booty shall be eqnaUj divided belweeu the 
original owner and the man whorideahar- As IheBedoniiH 
ere if imrant of those frauds by ^hich a Enropean jockey 
deceives his castomera, a stranger may take a horae on their 
word, at first aiahl or trial, without much risk of being 
cheated. NiabDhr alleges that no instance of lalse Iest>- 
inony was exer given in respect to the descent of a horse. — 
the Ar^is, in his ilitys, being persuaded that they and theii 
ramiliea would be cutsnd should they pteTaiicate in giving 
an oath on a tnalter of such consequence ; bnt the modents 
do not scrapie to tell ralBehoods if they find they can make a 
better market by il. The affectionate terras in which (amilies 
iiiB with their horses sometimes occnsion extreme Tescel 
when they are obliged from neecsBity to sell them. D^- 
Tiem mentions a Syrian merchant who crifd most tenderly 
vbile careseing his maie, whose genealogy he coold trace 
for 500 years. Itubbing her nilhhis sluit-sleeves, and wip- 
ing her forehead with his handkerchief, "My ^es," he 
would say to her, " my heart, must 1 be so uufortunate as 
(0 have thee sold to so many masters, and not to keep thee 
all myself! I am poor, my antelope; but I have brought 
thee op like my child : 1 never beat nor chid thee : God pre- 
serve thee, my dearest, from the looks of the envious ; ihoo 
art oretty, thou art sweet, thou art lovely." It may be re- 
naTkeil, thai the Arabs have great fiillh in certain aopersti- 
lioDs charms, which Ihey suppose wi& protect theif horses 
ftom accidenta. They use talimnans written on a piece of 
triangular paper, which are put into a leathern purse of the 
•ame ahape, and fastened loimd the aniiLal's necli aa a 
jt witchcraft from unlucky eyes, A couple of 



:e affainal wi 
tiiska, joine; 



at the eitramities by a silver ring, is su 



nended from their mane, to keep Ihera ftom the fBrcy, 
Though the Arubs jusly boast of their horses, it is a common 
error that suj^}oses them to be very abundant in that cOUil' 
tn. In the Sacred Writings, and down lo the time of 
MidiBmaied, they are seldom mentioned ; camels being 
mostly need both in theii warlike and predatory excursionl' 
IfTie breed is limited to the fertile pasture-grounds, and it il 
lliere only that they thiWe ; «^« ^ Bedouins who n 
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IkncI rtistrieta rarely have an^. In Nejed, thoy arc not nearly 
■o numeroiu as in the rich plaiiw of Srria aiid MesapatBinis. 
Id HeJBi, Ihey become scarcer; and thenco lavrurds Yemen 
ihey become fewer still, both the climBte and pasture there 
being reckoned injurioiia to their health. The great heat of 
Oman ia alio deemed unfavourable to them. In the district 

none ; in Medina they are not seen, and in Mecca there are 

BD thai the estimate of Burckhardt is perhaps correct, when 
he adinna that, from Akaba to the shores of Hadramsul, 
compriaing the great chain of monntaini and the western 
plains loirarda the sea, the amount of horsee la not more than 
6000 or 6000 ; while the aggregate nnmber m the whole 
'fieninaata doea not exceed 60,000, — a number far inferior to 
what the same superficial eitent in any other pari of Asia or 
Eutope would furnish. The rich psstarBs are not only 
stocked more abundantly, hut hkewise produce the hnest and 
moat select race. The best Kutnr/iDf the iiTAcnuc, or noble 
treed, are found amon^i; the Aenezes and the Rowallaa £□ 
Nejed and the Hauran, lowarda the Euphrates. They are 
liot all of ihe most perfect or dietineuiehed quality ; and per- 
haps not above five or eii in a whole tribe deserve the name 
of 6rat-rale in respect to size, bone, beauty, and action. But 
•till their numbers are eonaideraUe ; each of which may be 
bou^l, if purchased in the desert, at from 150/. to fiOOf. 
T^ung the comparative eicellence of the different races on 
an avetaee, Nejed is generally reckoned to produce the 
noblest ; Hejaz, the bandsoment ; Yemen, the most durable ; 
Syria, the richest in colour; Mesopotamia, the most ^uiet; 
Egypt, the swiftest ; Barbary, the most proUGc ; Persia and 
Kurdistan, the mostwarhke. 

The Csmel. — This mefiil animal is esteemed by Eastern 
nations one of the most pieciona gifts of Providence to man. 
It seems formed and qualified by nature for a life of patient 
drudgery. Justly has Ihe Arab, to whose comfort and ac- 
commodation it is Indispensable, named it the Living Ship of 
the Desert, as without it he could neither transport hiniself 
nor his merchandiso across those Ofeana of sand with ■ ' * ' 
his country is covered. Descriptions of its habit* U( 
have been so often ^ven, since the times of Aii*nila< 
Pliny, who have treated with tetoaAsSAe »ttC»iae?J 



m 
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onlf two diKtJDCt species of this genus which are known,- that 
vie shall restrict om accoont to what may be consideted 
pecnliaitD it as on inhsbilant of Arabia. Between tbeiaces 
of cmnda in the northern and gonthern prOTinces there ia a 
considerable difference. On the borders of Syria and Meso- 
potamia they ere covered with thick hair, aiul in genetal 
attain to s much greater size than in Hejai, where th^ have 
very little wool. The prevniling colour of the Arabian breed 
is brown or black : further souffi, as in Egypt, the hue be- 



imallest from Yemen, lliose of the Eastern Desert 
near the Euphrates are reputed the best for carriage ; the 
Egyptian lire less qualified tlian any other to undergo btigne, 
bomg too well fed to endure the priiatious of the wildeineM, 
The Syrian camel, though smaller tlian the Anatolian, beua 
heat and thirst mnch better. The natiyes of Nejed are not 
only remsikable for their fectmdity, but are leas auscaptiU* 
of epidemic diseaaes than most others ; hence they are pre- 
ferred by the Bedouins, who repair thither from all quartera 
thai they may renew Ibeir flack*. So rich and abniidAnt a 
that province in the produce referred to, tliat it has obtained 
the appellation of Cm el Bet, or the Mother of Camels. In 
Yemen they are plentiful ; but in Hejai, where pastun ii 
■canty, their number is very limited. 

The Arabs are m the habit of producing avariety of lands 
by crossing the breed. The young ones sie weaned in die 
heginning-of the second year, and Ihey call them bv different 
names according as they are one, two, three, or four year> 
old ; (he latter being the period when they begin to propagate. 
To prevent them fiom sucking^, a small piece of wood, tour 
inches long and sharp pointed, is drtVEU np the palate and 
comes out at the nostril, wliich pricks the mother, Some- 
timsB the teats are covered with a thin round hoard, or « 



if grinders appear, about the commencement of the 
aiilh' year ; the second, third, and Isal pair maJte ihsir ap- 
pearance at the end of two years successively ; so thM IM 
Wlimal does not complete its full growth until the age Df 
twelve, when it is caUedToa. It will hve as long as forty 
^arB : but after twentj-five <a ii\iivtv\.» Titvi-jft^ ^M^jna u 
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fiul, sod it is no longer capable of eaduring much fBligns. 
If it become lean aTler passing the aiileenth year, the Aj-atu 
■ay that it can Derer again be rendered fat ; and in that cau 
they gpnerally sell it at a low price to the peasanta. When 
fed upon tender verdure, thia animal iirairoVBa so much that 
lie seems no longer to belong to the hatd-wai-kiDg or caiavau 
■peciea ; and when he has aCtained the full degree of falDBSH, 
hia bnmp aasumea the shape of a pytamid, eiteniling iti base 
over the entire back. None of thia description, however, an 
fbtind except among the weallJiy Bedouins in the interior, who 
keep whole herds aolely for the purpose of ptopagoliug the 
^HjcitiB. In some provinces butter is jnade of the camera 
inilk ; Ihit Aenezos and other northern tribes use it ai drink, 
and dso 38 food for their horses. About the end of spring 
the wool, which wldoin exceeds two lbs. a-hoad, is easily 
t^en off the skin with a person's hand. All the docks of 
the different owners are branded with a hot iron, that tluy 
may be recognised should they stray or be sWlen. The prop- 
•rly *f each has a peculiar mark, — a ting, a cross, or a Oi- 
aiigle, which is usually placed OD the neck or the left sbouL- 
ier. When called home in the evening, which is done b^ 
dttering a sound resembling that of the letter r, every ani- 
lOal knows its muster's face, vid putting its own to his, dcop* 
^nn upon its knees as if to ask for supper. 

The tvio grand services in which camels bib employed ara 
lidiog and carriags. Anuing ibe Bsdouins females ara 
always more esteemed and dearer than the males : the latter, 
on the contrary, are most valued in Egypt and Syria, where 
the quality chiedy vranted is strength in bearing heavy loads. 
The wandering IribBs m Nejed prefer be-camels for tiding, 
irbilB the peasants use only the females an their joumeyH, 
because they support thirst betlei. The term delaal is w- 
[died to those that are trained to the saddle, of which the 
most swift and easy-paced are said to be from Oman, though 
■ome of the Aenezes have likewise excellent breeds. The^ 
diffet little from the others in appearance, eicupt that their 
lag* ire somewhat more straight and slender : but there is « 
m^Ie expression in their eye and in their whole deportment, 
iby which the generous ainong all animals may be ^--■'— 
niiihed. In Egypt and Nubia, the delouls are called 
theyarevety docile, and have a pleasant amble. TiW; 
.nddle, thioughont every .part d| A>:°li>>l' 
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and in ihs equipping of Ihis arlicie Iho Arab women on alt 
DccPHODft iDiiko H gTcHt displayr In lleju, they qbo a faind 
of pajanquin named thcbriah, hRvmg a seat made of twtsted 
■tnvT, abont five feet in length, placed acrusB the nddls, 
with crOBB-ban above, over which mats oi carpets am apread 
la Kreen the ireveiJpr frotn [he inn. Similar machinea, but 
ahorler und naitowcr, are oceasionaliy eiupended lensthwiae 
on each aide of the aniinid : these are called Mkdcdcf, utd 
contain one person each ; but tliey du not admit of hia 
■Iretching himaelf at full length, aa in the other lehicle. 
T^n eonveyancea are chiefly used for women, who pay 
great attention to fashion and etii^uette in their equipn^it. 
A lady of the AaiieiBa prefers ■ white or a gta* cameJ, white 
a betle in the Nejed would think herself degraded were she 
to ride any other than a black one. In Syria and MesopoUi- 
ona the Araba are in the practice of mounting their satUles 
with ranall swivel-guoa, which torn upon the pommel atid aro 
found to be aa aeriiceable in the way of inspiring tetror aa 
the beaTiest pieces of artillery. The Giat thing that a Be- 

journey is the hump. Should he find it Urge, he knows that 
die animBl will endure considerable fatigue, even with a rery 
moderate allowance of food ; for he believes in the proverb, 
that " the camel can subsist for one eipeditioo on tne fat of 
its own hump !" This iodei is indeed ao infallible criterioD 
as to the ability for eiertioii, for wbeiwver it subsides the 
beaat gradually yields to fatigue. A long journey will cause 
the bump almost entirely to disappear : It ia easily restored, 
however, by a few wepks of good nonrisbmenl and repose. 
The livounte pace of the riding-camel is a kind of gentle 
and easy amble al the late of li or 6^ miles an hour ; and Ihia 
^eed the more robust will continue for aii days in 
Bion. " His back ir< so aoft," an Arab wdl say in coi 
tion of this agreeable trot, " that you may drink a cup of 
coBee while i^ou ride him." 

Many stones were related to Burckhardt conceroing the 
vronderfiilperfonnancesof a breed in Egypt and NabiacaUed 
wfciri, implying a camel that could travel ten days' jourasr 
in one ; but these eiploita he considered to be inrentiona of 
the Bedouins to amuse credulous strangera. The greataal 
Ssat of this kind that eiei tame W his knowledge was thai 
of ■ camel which was togofoi %w&s^i ^ima'SA^biViGaniie 
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K Ud hick ngain between BUntine bihI suiisel ; the whale 61s- 
L iMtae being equal to une hundred and thirty miles. In eleven 
B bonn its strength foiled, ailer having finiihed abont one bun- 
y €rjid and fiflsen miles, and lost twenty minulea in twice 
J MroBsing the Nile in n ferry-boat ; bnl had it not been urged 
■ ■ to foited eierlion, il would probably have perfDrmed one han- 
W fted and eighty or e»an Iwo hnndred miles within the space 
' Of twenty-four hours. Messengers have traTelled in seven 
days from Bsgdad to Aleppo, which is a joumBy of twenty- 
five ; and from Cairo by land to Mecca, wliich is forty-five 
itationa, in eighteen days, without changing tlieir ca^ls. 
&ut the swiftness of this animal never approaches for ^ort 
dSstancos even to that of a common horse : thongh it is per- 
_ ham unrivalled for Ihe ease with which it will despatch an 
Knuitermpted journey of several days and nights if allowed 
bs own natural pace. Twelve miles an hour is rpckoned its 
ttoost degree of celCTity in trottm^ ; at fall speed il ma^ gal- 
lAp from sixteen to ei^leen, but it cannot support so violenl 
kn eSbn for mare than half an hour without showing symp- 
toms of distrsBs. Niebnhr calculates that the larger ones 
make Qlne hundred and seventy-five paces in half an honr, 
Had l^e smaller one thousand and fifty, fn those nsed far 
eairiage, strKigth is the princnal quality desired. In com- 
mon cases the load is from toor honied to five hundred 
fionnds for a short journey, and from three bnndred to (bur 
hundred pounds for one of any considerable distance. Some 
will cany fifteen cwt. ; but the longer the journey, and the 
fewer wells on the route, the lighter is the burden. The 
«apabi[i^ of bearing thirst varies consideraiil)' among the 
diterent races. The Anatolian camel requires water every 
aecond day : in Arabia, the utmost eiteol to which Ihey can 
endurt in summer without drinking ie four davs, and in csaes 
, of absolute necessity they may perhaps go five : but in the 
eaiavaia frtim Darfar Ihey travel nine or ten days without 
water. Burckhardt never heard that the Arabs, even in the 
B«remity of their distress, slaugliteted Ibis animal for the 
—"■B of finding B BQpply in its stomach to allay Iheir thirst ; 
did he think it hkefy that the; wonld resort to this eipe- 
it, as their own dentruction was involved in that of u 
si OD which they rode. In Egypt they are giiided l* ]| 
cord attached to a nose-ring ; but those of Arabia MM m 
have their nose perforated, and me n ■ - - 
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itick of the rider Ihon to the bridle. The driTera hare 

; full of guitural miunds that Ihey ctumt, and by whicb 

limals know ta halt, walk, trot, eat, drink, slop, or lie 

In loading or unloading Ihey are taught lo obej ■ 

liar signal, crouching down uponlho giound wilhthsit 

leg* bcDl un£r them, to that the riofi may get off and moaat 
again without trouble. Thay are content with the Bcanliest 
toe, — a bunch of dry graag or the atnnted shrubs of the 
deasrt. Their ordinajy food is a ball of paste (nuiabiHik) 
weighing about a pound, made of barley-meal and water, 
which each receives in the evening ; and this is all the daily 
ex|Rn>e of these useful creatures. The lalue of the camel 
depends of caoiae on its kind and quality. In Hejaz, Burck- 
harat states thai the [irice of a good one n'aa sii^ doSarB, or 
141. ; bnt they sometunea cost 150, en 351, ; and Saoud has 
been known to pay as much as 300, or 701., for one of UiB 
Oman breed. They are subject to YOiioua defects and dis- 
eases, which very much affect their Talue ; such at stiffiiess 
of the neck, tremor and swellingB in the hind-legs, pnstnlea 
about Ihe mouth, ulceration below the chest, and colic and 
diarrhica, which generally prove fatal. To moat of theae 
distempers the Arabs apply cauteiy, as well as to the wounds 
or injuries which are often occasioned by bad pack-saddles, 
or burdens of too great a weight. No pain, however, pro- 
vokes the generous animal to refuse the load or throw it on 
the ground. Overcome with hunger and fatigue, it nendv 
its latest breath iu its master's service, and leaves ita baoei 
to whiten a/id rot in the desert. 

Drimudary. — This animal was conaidsced by the ■ocient' 
as a distmct species of the camel. Diodorus and Strabo 
cava it the appellation of dromot or the runnel, to distingnisll 
it from the Sac'if.orBactrian camel, which was reckoned best 
adapted for canying burdens. It ia, however, rather a va- 
ried of the same species, and is found sometimes with ■ 
single and sometimes with a doable hump. It breed* readily 
wito Ihe common camel. The Anatolian or Turkoman race 
are prodoced between an Arab she-camel and the doable- 
humped dromedraiy from the Crimea. A dromedary and a 
■he Turkoman produce a small handsome came! (called 
laou»\ which has a very thick growth of long hair under lbs 
neck reaching almost to die ground ; and two humps, one of 
which the natives cut oH toianSs\ i.i.mt)w lit for br-- 
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bnd. The Ainba have none with a double hump ; nor did 
BuTckhardt meet nilh any of them in Syria ; auJ the only 
one Been bj Niebahr was in a town in Anatolia, to which it 
had been brought from the Crimea, "It difforB," saya Hen- 
Diker, " in its make, ila ases, and its master, ooiy as a hunter 
differe from a pack-horse." Chenier says this animal can 
travel sixty leaoues in a day, or 145 j miles ; and some of 
the AfricaD Bedouins haie oSersd to ride 400 miles Ihrou^ 
the Qreat SahiTa in four daya. His motion lb so violeot and 
t^id that the rider mast be girded to the saddle, and have a 
handkerchief before hie mouth lo break the current of the 

Sheep and goals form a considerable part of the pastoral 
nealth of the Arabs, but there seems to be notliing very 
peculiar in the breed. Russell and Batthema relate that the 
sheep have a thick and broad tail, which they drag behind 
them, tupported on a small carriage. In Hejai, All Bey 
remarked that the tail, ihnugh large, was less so than in tho 
southern countries ; while Burckhardt inibrma us, that in the 
Qorthem deserts this appemla^fl is of the ordinary siu. 
The ean, however, are rather bigger than those of the com- 
mon English kind. In the neighbourhood of Mecca and 
Medina he noticed a diminutive species with a white and 
brown spotted skin. They are purchased aa raiitiea by 
foroiffners. At Cairo, where thev are kept in the houaea 
of the grandees, thev are painted red with henna, and 
have a collar with little bells hurur round their ueck to 
amuse the children. The Aenezes ^ear their flocks yearly 
about the end of spring ; they generally sell the wool before 
it is cut from the sheep's back, at so much per hundred 
The greater part of ihem are black, having the head and 
naek, or sometimes only the face, white. The goals also 
are mostly black, with long ears. The male lambs and kids 
are sold or slaughtered, except two or three which are kept 
for breeding, llie ewea and goats ate milked morning and 
evening during the three spring months. From the imlk of 
one hundred (which is always miied together) the Bedouins 
expect, in common years, about eight pounds of butter per 
day ; of this a single family will consuma about two quintaia 
(abont two hundred and twenty pounds) a year ; the remaiB- 
der is carried to the market. j 

Of dogs there are several varieties iti tlw diitMMt 
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sniR, There is a. wild kind c^led da-boiai, b{ a black col- 
our, wnieh is found in Ihe eoualry near Syria, ond eateaby 
the Fellahs. Those wliich Ali Bey saw at Mecca appeared 
to be of tile ahepherd breed ; aud be they iihd no owners 
thBT roamed about the alraels Dl plBasure. This smmal 
being declared unclsan by the Koraa, the MDhaimDedaiia 
•will not ailow it to eater their houaei. Linnnus, apeaking 
of the dog, aaya, " a MahamBtanis eipelliliu," In Egypt, 
titey are obliged to resort to the houafl-tope; and BurckUudt 
ob«erves, aa a circninsMnce worthy of tematk, that Medina, 
so far as he knen, wia the only town ill Ihe Eaat from which 
Ihey ware entirnly eneludeii. Thpy are never adinilled 
wilnin the gales, but muit remain in the suburbs, leal they 
ahotdd chance to pollute the sanctity of the mosque. The 
watchmen aeeemble and make a Tegular search once a yeai 
for the piirooBe of driving out auch intruders aa may have 
crept into the city impetceivBd. The Bedouins, as we leani 
from Sonnini, who are less superstitious than the Turks, 
have a line breed of very Uli greyhounds, which serve not 
on^ for the cha^e, but likewise mount guard around their 
tents. They have a great affection for ^em. and to kill ooa 
of these Qseful domestics incurs a heavy penalty. Keppel, 
(HI his rente from Koma to Bagdad, saw some of this species : 
they ate beautiful animals, somewhat less in siie than the 
English ; the eara hang down ; and these, a: well as the 
tail, are coveted with Une silky hair. He mentions an odd 
oircnmalance, that the Faithful are not allowed to touch B 
dog except on the crown of the head ; that being the only 

Kfree from pollution, as he cannot lick it with ma tongue, 
cat is held in good repute., froni the belief that it was a 
faTourite with Mohammed, It esems to ba the same species 
as the European, only a little smaller. The domestic mouse 
of the Arabs resembles our own ; but, according to Ali Be^r 
they are more fierce and troublesome, " I never nam,'' 
Bays he, " any mice so bold aa those of Mecca. As I had 
my bed on the Goor, they danced and leaped upon me every 
ni^l. I gayf them some blows, which made them fly." In 
ipite of this wstning, however, they returned to the charge 
and bit his fingers, having been attracted by the smell of 
aame balm of juniper which he had bean handling, awl bad 
neglected to wash off. Even -when bis bed was susponded, 
these iniporlurf)ableveTnon\eii^Htoiii'0Be-OKtti*,&niitati 
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an thfl coveiliil, and quietly atared him in the face, but vrould 
not permit themselves to be touched. 

Birdt. — Travellers have h»d but few oppotlunilies of ei- 
■miniiig Uie winged tribes of Arabii ; though that country is 
by no means deficient in the number oi variety which it 
produces. In the fertile distrielB, tame fovula are very plen- 
tiful, and all sorts of poultry,. — hens, ducka, geese, and tur- 
keys, — are bred in great abundance. The pintadn or guinea- 
fowl is not domestic ; but tbey mhabit me wooda m such 
numbera, thai chddren kill them with stones, and sell them 
in the towns. The pheasant, and several varieties of the 
pigeon species, abound in the forests of Yemen. In tha 
ptuns are lo be seen the pay partridge, the cDimnoa larit, 
and a sort of white erane with the under part of the belly of a 
beautiful led. About Mount Sinai, Henniker found many 
coveys of partridges ; some the red-legged of the Grecian 
Isles ; others brown, and differing bat little from the Eng- 
lish ; and a third sort speckled like the quail. Over a]l that 
peninsula, and in every part of Syria, the kalta (a kind of par- 
tridge) a met with in unmense numbers, especially in May 
and June. They fij in such large docks, that the Arab boja 
often knock down two or three at a time, merely by Ihrovring 
a stick among them. Burclfhardt thinks it not urqirot^le 
that this bird is the ecluca, or <juad of the Childieo of IsraeL* 
The Bedonins mentioned to hun a large eagle, which carrisd 
off their lambs, and whose outspread wings measured six 
feet. The one caUed raMom is very common in theaa 
■DOEUtiuna ; and the fielda are infested by vast numbers of 
crows, which are sometimes eaten, although forbidden both 
by the Mohammedan and the Levitical law." Of birds of 
prey, the Arabs have falcons, sparrow-hawks, bustards, and 
vultures. The latter are of great service to Iha natives by 
clssjing the earth of all carcaaeee, which corrupt very rap- 
also destroy the fieidinice, which multiply so prodigiously in 

■ant would find it absolutely in vabi to cultivate his fields. 
It waa gratitude for these unportanl oSices thai induced the 
ancient Egyptians lo pay them divine hononrs ; 




pTGHDt il it held nnlawfal lo kill them in all ho 
which ihey frequent. 

The Osfnti-— OsCricha* (called hy the Ai«bi JVaai 
Thar ei Jimmel, ar [he camel-hhd) are lo be met wi 



neck, puticularlj of the maie, is coveterl with benutifiil red 
ieathen. The plumage upon itie ^loiilderi, back, and aorae 
puta of the niage, from being of a dark grayieh coloui, ba- 
comes black aa jet ; while the lad and the rest of the reotliHs 
ue of an eiquiaite whiteness. The belly, thigha, and bcvul 
do not paTCake of Uiia coTerirw, being naually n^ed. The 
female la of s Hpolted gray colour. Under the joint of the 
great pinion, snd aomelimes npon the smaller, there la a 
ation^r pointed i^icrcacence like a cock'a apur, wi^ whiek, 
acconiing lo certain notnialiats. it stimulntea itwlf when 
pursued. In speed it ontstripi the Heetesl hoise, being 
(wBiated by the quick Tibnitory motion of its wiofs. In 
feeding it is voracious, devouring every thing indiacrimin- 
ately, insects, reptdes, leather, raca, wo<>d, eumes, and tveo 
iron. Shaw anyB he saw one EwaTtow, withoul any apparent 
uneaaineas, several leaden bulleca it Ihey wets thto?>n upon 
the floor scorching hot from the mould ; a. proaf that thev 
are well furnished with powerful digestive organa. Thoofvi 
miDrsIly shy, they are herce and mischievoua when tirill. 
«^cia% 10 aiiangeri ; they peck with their biUa. an4 tUike 
•o violently with their feet, that they have been known to 
lip open a man's bell^ with their pointed angular claw at a 
amgle blow. This bud breeds in tlie middle of winter, and 
lays from twelve to twenty-one eggs, — some say from thirW 
to Sfty. — while oChera make them ajnounl to eighty. The 
nest is made on the ground, generally at the foot of some 
isolated hill. The eggs are placed ckiae togeUier in a cirdr, 
(olf-butied in the sit^ to promit them tram rain ; and a dh- 
low trench is drawn roonij, which carries off the water. At 
tiu) distance of ten or twelve feet from this circle the fenule 
is said to place several other eggs, which she does not hatch, 
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nrmg, which niighl otlwrH 
I The psrenls lit hj turns ; for il is aji error W aup[ 
\ "thef Usve theii eega to be bstchad in the Eun ; t. 
' one is oti llie nest K other keeps natch on the amnn 
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Arabs to kill Ihem. The usual mode of Uking them is by 
a hole in the ground near the eggs, jnio which the 

Cuts his loaded gun pointed towards the iiest, and 
mg burning match fastened to the Inek. After he 
hu cetiied toi some time, the ostrich returns, aiid not pei- 
cetfing urr enemy it rejoins ilji mate sitting upon the egg*. 
In a «ioit while, the match being burnt down, ihe gun is 
discharged ; and the two birds ace frequently killed at one 
shot. The inhabitanta in the district of Jof puccliase and 
eat their Sesh ; the egcs ate reckoned delicious food, and 
are sold for about a shining each. The shells are hung in 
rooms as ocnsments ; and the feathers aie carried to tlie 
markets of Alep^ and Diunascus, where they bting about 
two shillings a piece. Sometimes the whole skin is sold with 
the feathers upon it : the price, when Burckhardt was at 
Aleppo in 1811, was from %W) to COO [jiastres the totolc, 
lieiiig from Zl. lOt. to 61. per lb. A beautiful lapwing 
tcalled hudhjid) is common en the abotes of the Persian Qu£ 
The Arabs have a fabulous tradition, periiapa deacendBd fiMtt 
Sobmon, that its Ungnage may be understood. 

There ia a bird named Samarman ox Stanai'i^g, to winch 
the Arabs pay a degree of respect bordering on adoralioo. 
It is thought to be a native of Kborasan, and is ranked aamag 
the thrushes by Porskal, who calls it Tmdui leleuau. It 
comes annually into Arabia in pursuit of the locusts, of 
which il destroys incredible numhera. The aerrioo done 
by il, in protecting vegetation from the desolating ravages of 
these insects, lias given rise to several ridiculous and sups'- 
Btltious practices. The Syrian Arabs believe that it is 
attracted from Persia by means of water, which for iMa por- 
pose they bring from a distance with great ceremonyi aoA 
pteeatve in a stone reservoir on the top of the tower of a 
mosque at Mosul. When this conaeoraled liquid fails, the in- 
habitants are in despair. The periodical viaiU of the sarou- 
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man ore aisily BCcounled for on tho principle of iiutmcl, 
which prompts il not only lo feed on locuals, but W liiU u 
many of them as posaible ; and hence, it natuiallj rollow* 
tiicm in the course of their passage. The Arabs ouneil to 
ForsVal seTsnil othei birds whicli he could never see, and 
of which, consequently, he did not ascertain the genue. Of 
these were the Sumaaa ,- the Salna, which he underitood to 
be the rail, a bird of passage which frequents some distticta ; 
the Thar tl Hind, remarkable for its gilded plumage, and 
■opposed from the name to come from India ; the Ackjal, 
ftimons for the beautiful feathers with which the Highlanden 
adorn their bonnets : so careful is the bird about their growth, 
that it il said to bore a hole in the nsst to preserve them uo- 
injured. Game is abundant in Arabia, especially on the plaint 
-. .._ ^.__u ... .__. ,.:__i__. _r -^ ---,i,hB4 



along the Eophrates, — the ancient kingdom of Nimroi . 
" mi^ty hunter before the Lord." The inhabitants, how- 
BTer, reeard neither the eierciao nor the amuaeoienl of fowl- 
ing. With a people living in a climate where animal food 
is irynriouB to health, game is despised. The precepts of the 
Koran are inimical to the diversion of field-sports. Tht 
labours of the huntsman or the fowler are lost, Mid hia prfff 
becomes impure, if he has but neglected the repetitjon of one 
■hart prayer when he killed the animal ; if it has not lost lite 



if il fell upon a place which was either inhabited or in aqy 
msiuior defiled. These causes will eiptain why the Ar^M 
have an apathy or aversion for those sports of which savagei 
in other countries are oopassionalelyloud. From the nalure 
of the climate, il cannot be especled thai Arabia posaesaea 
any great variety of waterfowl. In marrfiy phtcea, however, 
cranes, herons, enipes, storks, swans, pelicans, and a beaati- 
fiil meciee of the plover, are tound. Sea-birds are numerous 
OD the coasts, eapecialty those of the Red Sea, which is co- 
jHously stored with lish. Besides gulls, of which there are 
B variety of species, Nitbuhr saw m one of the islands of 
that gulf pelicans which had built nests, and laid egga ■> 
large as those of the common goose. 

Replita.— The Danish travellers never met with the sea- 
tortoiee ; but the land-lortoiae was not uncommon. In eev- 
eral placBs they saw the peasaiAs \i™^ diem in loads to tha 
zaatkel The Eaitem Ctoia'iiaTia e«. ftx^ui va \*ii!^ ud 
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^iuk theii blood wilii great relish. The lizard-Cribe are nu- 
DieiWL On the coast and in the valleys ol Fotnea, Boick- 
budt law a species called dkob, that has a acalj jellow-col- 
onted akin, of which thenatiTea make tobacca-pouuhes. The 
Uigeat aie about eiehtsen inchea in leneth, and the tail inea- 
■nrea tiearly one-huf. Another sort of lizard is that called 
jtcto, the saUva of which, falling upon victuals, ia eaid by 
the Egyptians to inlact the person that eats them with lep- 
nisy. Scoipions are unmetoua In the deserts, particnlarly 
on the confines of Palestine, which they have continoad to 
infe*t since the time when the Chddreo of Israel " paased 
ihmugb that great and terrible wilderness." Deut. viii, 16. 
Al> Bey saw a very large one in the great courl of the Tem- 
fie at Mecca. It was of a sallow colour, and walked with 
■"■- "il bent over its back. Its length aj^eared to be about 
■II inches. Of serpents there are several sorts whose bile 
i( niortal ; though iJie batmlesB ate mote numerous than tbe 
dangerous. The only kind that is truly formtdable is that 
called balan, a small slender creature, spatted black and 
white. The bite ia said to cause isilant deatii ; while tlqa 
dead body is swelled by the poison in a very eitcaordioaij 
uaaruur. It baa been remarked that, in general, life ii en- 
dai^eicd by Che wound of sach only as have a distinct >et 
of teeth larger than the reat, which aerre to conduct tha 
poison. Of this peculiarity the Arabs are aware ; and thej 
acruple fiot to p'ay fieely witli these reptiles after tbe fati 
teeth arr extracted. In aoma species, the bite occaaiona 
merely a disagreeable itching, which the Bedouins cure by 
applying the leaTBS of the caper-tree. Serpents are very 
common io the Petrsan deserts. On the share nev Akaba 
Butckhanlt observed the sand everywhere bearing inqires- 
•ioiis of llieir passage crossing each other in all duBclions ; 
and from the traces it appeared thai the bodies of some of 
them could not be less than two inches in diameter. He 
was toid that the fishermen were much afraid of tbem, and 
always extinguished their fires in the evening before going 
to sleep, aa the light was known to attract them. It was 
while ttayersing thcas wilds, " from Hor to the Red Sea, tD 
Gtuapau the land of Edom," that many of the Iitaelitei were 
destroyed bythese Tenomans reptiles (Numb, iii, 4-6. DeoL 
vili, IG), called somewhatinaccurately fiery orflyingaerpenCa.* 
• The meaning of the otigina\i»" bri^i** -s\««."w»a nu »■ » 
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Fiiha— The Aiabsin less awarm with all sorts of fiahea. 
In the short passage between Snez and Jidda, Fonlod ob- 
lerved more than s hundred new speerEB, only a part of which 
be could rank among ihe known genefs. Of these wen 
some with which hi; wos familisr ; sach as ctabs, oyslen, 
cod, mackerel, mullet, scarus, petch, and ray. ^ut of ^ecJes 
unknown in DUi seas. Others, such as the C'laf nfim and tha 
Scifna, are peculiar to (he waters of hot climates. Tniopa 
of %ir^-(isheB were Been, which mse from time to time 
above the surface. Of those obiened b^ Captain Headneei 
Iioheia, some were spotted with glowing gieen and bine, 
others timed with bright red. The Arabe on the coast, ■• 
well as their cattle, subsist ahnost entirely on this kind Of 
food ; bat (he fiEhermen always kill their prey before bliiu- 
ing them ashore, for fear of violating some precept of tne 
Mahirmnedan law.' 

Iniecli.— The locust, both from its numbers and its de- 
MnictivenesB, is tlie most formidabls of all the Arabian in- 
sects. There appears to be various species. Forskal calls 
that which infests Arabia Gryllns greeariui, from their liv- 
ing and travelling in companies; and thinks it diOeienl limn 
Ihe GryUui migratBtiuJ of Linnieua, which passes from its 
native deserts of Tartary mUt Poland and GermanT. Nie- 
buhr found nests of these msecta near Mosul, which 
he thought, with proper care, might easily have been d^ 
stroyed. They sre said to breed three limes in the year. 
When young, they are about the size of a fly, but grow 
with great rapiditf, and attain their natural size in a few 
days. The prodigious quantities in which they take their 
flight is ahnoet incredible. Their swarme darken the air, 
and appear at a distance like clouds of smoke. The noise 



version of the P 

by rendering it " serpents of burning bites, instead of "fiery 

■ AU Bey has noticed a battle of fishes in the Bed Sea, be- 
tween Jidda and Yembo. The scene of action,— ■ circnlar 
space of twenty feet diameter, — was indicated by the bubbling 
and noise of the water, which eitended to a considerable dis- 
tance. During the finny combat, Bwanus of eeafowl hovarad 
orei- Ihe spot, with a visw na 4i«M W fewt on the slain.— frf- 



th*]' rnxke in Syin^ U liko the rush of n waterfall, and stum 
tfa« ioliKbitHnts with (ca and astonishment. Whea the; 
^ alight upon k Held, it U watted and despoiled of its verdoie 
in an instant. The pslm-trees are slrippej of every leaf and 
men pnrtivle. — nothing being left but naked boi^s ha in 
3ie dead uf winter. PuToe and suecuionl crops are deTOmed ; 

tbut grain, either tipe or nearly »d, is preaerred, beiiiff too 
hard lor their use. No pen baa so bottuliiullj depicledtheir 
ravages as that of the Prophet Joel : — " The land la as the 
garden of Eden before them, and behind them a deaolite 
wildaoieBB."* Africa, Bgypl, Persia, and the whole of Asia, 
are subject lo their visitations. In Arabia the Idcubis came 
inrariablj from the East, which makes the Arabs suppoaa 
that they are produced by the water of the Fersiaa GnlT. 
Nfijed is particularly eiposeil to their ravages ; and when 
th^ have destroyed the harveste, they penetrate by thoQ- 
lands into private dwellings, and devour whatever they can 
find, — aven the leather of the water-vessels. The Bedonim 
of Sinai are frequently driven to despair by the mullitudei of 
these vermin, which remain generally during a apace of 
fort^ or fd^y days, and then disappear for the test of the aaa- 
soo. They arrive towards the end of May, when the Plei- 
ades are setting, which leads the natives to suppose that 
locusts entertain a dread for that constellation. A few visit 
the country aimually ; but the great flights take place evely 
fonrlh or fifth year. All Arabs, except ihoae of Sinai, wher- 
ever they residB, are accustomed to eat locusts. In ahnost 
eveiy town time are shops where they are sold by measure. 
In preparing them the cook throws them alive into boiling 
water, with which a good deal of salt has been mixed. After 
■ few minalas they are taken out, and dried in the eun ; the 
head, feet, and wings, are then torn off; the bodies are 
cleansed from the salt, and perfectly dried, after which thoy 
are put up into sacks or baga. Sometimes they are broiled 
in butter, and spread on the unleavened bread need at break- 
lasL The Jewish Arabs beheve Ihat the food of which the 
Israehtes ate so abundantly in the desert was showers of 
locusts : and they laugh at our translators, who av 
qaails were rained where quails were never found. 



• See Africa, in Edinburgh C 
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Anothec scoarge of Arabia, and of hot ec 
end, i* a small inaeet named arrfd {TermA fulale, JJa9, 
Ihe bulk of .agrain of barlfiy. On setoi ' ' 

teBembliince,Ulis in«ecl is rpptoaented as 

diapoiea it to ttnvel only by night ; il fomis a aurt of gallMT' 
or mine in the earth ; and, after reaching the fnil of its jonr- 
oey, it dsstroys every thing, — victuals, clothes, and fiuiii- 
tura. At Beit el Faiih, Ac Danish traieHers were grieve 
Oualy annoyed by them ; they invaded their chamben, nid 
perBStsd iti then- attacks ivilh sin^Br obstinacy. They am 
very dBBtructive to trpea, the gweetness of whose [eavBa atd 
Iruit is eitramely gratifying to them. To preserve Ihair' gar- 
dena from ruin, the natives are obhgedto anrronnd thettruilc* 
with aheep's dung, the smell of which thia insect cannot en- 
dure. In Arabia there are many apecies of ants, all of which 
Kre harmless, except two ; one of these aClacks the natirea, 
and its bite is little less painful than that of the scoijHon ; 
Iho other settles upon their victuals with great avidity, and 
* " 'our of camphor. Theyati" 
; of jctilopendra, which lor- 
menta with a barnin^pam those on whom it flies. Thia 
iueet inserts its feet mlo the flesh, so that it is impossible I« 
get rid of it, otherwise than by successively bnming all the 
parts afTecled with a hot iron. Another venomous insect, 
resembling a spider, which infests the deserts, is that (o which 
the Bedouins give the name of aboa ftaneieiB, or (he two- 
monthed. Its length is about three inches ; it has five long 
legs on botb sides, covered like the body with lata or brii- 
llea, of a light-yellovr colour. The head is long and pojnted, 
with large black eyes ; the mouth is armed with two poirB 
of fangs, one above the other, recurved and extremely sharp. 
It makes its appearance only at night, and is chiefly atCiacted 
by fire. The Arabs enlertab the greatest dread of them ; 
their bite, if not always mortal, produces vomiting, swelline, 
and the most excruciating pains. Among the tcnebnona is 
one species which destroys reeds and attacks the stalks of 
corn, where it depoaites its eggs. Another tcncbrio, found 
among the tilth of gardens, is used as an article of female 
luiuty FIumpneBS being thougtit a beauty in the East, both 
the Turkish and Arab won)eii,m order to obtain this eavi- 
able obefity, xwallow ever; ronnun^ and evening three of 
idoBB insects fried in b«"et. 
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SMli.—lt would be difficult lo enumerate the vut diver- 
■ity of shelU IhstadDni the banks, or lie ia the slialltnvB of 
the Arabinn Sena, Cufrrit are saen in the Gulf of Soei, 
beautifuU;^ apotteQ, and in s great variety of atba. Turbin- 
ated BTid bivalve ihelte are atao Rommon, rentsrkable not 
only for the luxuiiimce of their colours, bat so exceed* 
invly B^nciDUE that Barcina have been found a foot and a 
half long, while sonie of the bivalve speeimeuB are »» much 
in diameter. There are three kinds of shell-tish hi^ly val- 
tulA an accoont of tbe peuia which tbey contain. The finC 
of these ii! a muscle, which w found chiefly on tlie Eeyptiui 
cosM^ the Gulf; the second is a Pinsa, rough, britUe, anil 
of a MMtifid red colour ; the tliird bears a resemblatkce to 
OUT oyster. The pearl of the Grst is seldom of a clssr col- 
our, but esteemed for its fom:> and lustre ; the lecond yields 
B (kh molhor-of-pearl, of a white colour, tinged with a deti- 
cata shade of red ; the third, called lubi el ierbcr, ia most 
oought afler. Vast quantities of it are carried to Jerusalem, 
where it is uaed in veneering, or formed iolo boies, beads, 
nnd crucifixes. Bruce says that he observed none of IbesB 
■belli on either side of tli? Gulf southward of tbe pawllel of 
Mocha. Edrisi mentions a place on the western arm of the 
sea where pearls were found ; snd Burckhanlt states that ths 
Bedoutna still pick up a considerable quantity there, which 
they sell to advantage to the ships that anchor at Muilah. 
Not ie this the only benefit which the Arabs derive from thair 
marine wealth ; much of the furniture and utensds of their 
houses, as well as their personal ornaments, are supphed from 
this watery magazine. The HatUilia seTres them instead of 
a cup ; the Suscmam instead of a jar ; and a bivalve is the 
dish or platter from i^ch they eat their food. Fossil shells 
are not very common ; yet atWadyGharendpl,AyouD Mousa, 
Tor, and Suez, Shaw found quantities of Chama, Pattm- 
cvft, Echini, and other species ; moat of which corre^nded 
eiBCtly with their respective families stdl contained in the 
Red Sea. Most of the echini are remarkably beautiful, — 



knoba, and covered with prickles, wWh 
thicker than a swan's qnill. The Ailcrias o 
other of these marine pioductione. Sluiw observed v 
Vot. II,- - 




tlw Fmcb ummlkti, wiadi a 

Anbin Cntf la mo» jtaext ttae^ne ten taSioam 
1, lb* mAn of lb* «aHi. Bcag mA. wad taaOj w wu ^ 
Iha* n* pn^emd Is (D <Mhw j /imm fat ike paif>gaia 
Indn^ MoBtoflheb ^^_^^ 
tbiiMlcnid: u that emjc^^fi* « «b^m4 d 

rack, wfaicti n»« -withmil i ^ , ^ 

the twighl of liMiij fi 1 1 sbore the te<«l of ilie tea. 
(puuiUij of iD3ibepiinB, loiUepoiei, alf^. and olbar •A' 
■lancFS. ohich piocimd Ibr that gal! the name of tlw W««^ 

8eB,i« iiiiniMi*e. Whm lowing gentiy along ■ ■ - " " 
tbey fptu 10 the rye much the nine as in the 
kA PIidj, who descHbed them as fbrentuiKli 
i« Itifl comparuon iiwppojtjie- Shaw remarks that sevonl of 
lllem weie ei^ or ten feel hi^h, growing aomeliinH pfn> 
midat-llkt.tln evpreai; al other linte* their branches tgtmA 
more open.' reaembling tba oak ; while the fniire bottom «in 
overlaid with a ricb gtaai carpel of creepbts [dnnti. At 
low water, especially after strong lidei or high winds, theaa 
marine productions »te cast ashore in great qoantilies. The 
coralline bodres increase to on eiltsordinaiy size. Sereni 
of ihsm, such ns the meandroia, or 6rot7M(oBc, are observed 
to retain constantly a certain i^cilic foDn; while the aatrolta 
msdrcpores haie cacli their different aaierisks or stariike fig- 
nres itnpressed upon their sarface. They assmae the most 
lanlaslie shapes, ns m course of their increase they mould 
themselves into the tigures of rocks, shells, and other ob' 
jecls that lie within the reach of llieu growth. Wilb respect 
to the other inhabitants ef the wnlers, it is sufficient to nale 
thnt Iwth the Red Sea and eopeciolly the Arabian Gulf 
swarm with specica of Mtditsie, SaJpa, Fiilulnna, and other 
kinds, which led Fonltal to believe that the phosphi 
of the leof was owing 
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